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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The - 
University of Calgary, Alberta. AES appears four times a year (the fourth 
number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 750 journals are 
screened for material dealing. with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles 
are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph 
as concisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the 
thesis, express the method of development, and point to the major implications. 
Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The 
abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or 
monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the 
title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbrevia- . 
tions in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts.’ 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, 
not page number. The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major 
types of entries: (1) names of people and anonymous works referred to significantly 
and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract 
deals with individual authors, and their work, it is listed under the authors' 
names. Anonymous works are listed by their titles. The annual index not only 
cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the 
articles and monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, 
and World Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of 
categories contains special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) 
in the order in which they aopear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used 
with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particu- 
larism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 
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GENERAL 

General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, 
Comparative Literature, Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, 
Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, Literature and Society, 
Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women’s ` 
Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing 
and Publishing) 

General IH. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour 
and Satire, Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, 
Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be 
placed in one of the more specific categories. ` 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings 
unless the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 
Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General II). 
Britain III. Language (See General III) 
Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Angie di, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
Britain VIII. Romantic 
Britain IX. Victorian 
Britain X. Twentieth Century 


UNITED STATES 
United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 
United States III. Language (See General III) 
United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
United States VII. Ninsteenth Century, 1870-1900 
United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a 
literature written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on 
English literature and language: General, Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, 
Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was 
written after 1921, and also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of 
whose work was produced after 1900. 
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ABSTRACTERS 


The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue of Abstracts of English Studies: 
Aithal, S.K. (S.K.A.) s 

Alexander, J.H. (J.H.A.) Gadd, David Bernard Hallard (D.B.H.G.) 
Baker, Christopher (C.B.) Jago, David M. (D.M.J.) 

Biesecker, Barbara A. (B. A.B.) Lunsford, Robin C. (R.C.L.) 

Bruce, Karen L. (K.L.B.) McNamara, J.B. (J.B.M.5 

Campbell, Diane H. (D.H.C.) Murray, Heather M. (H.M.M.) 


Doederlein, Sue Warrick (S.W.D.) Phillipson, Tohi s toe 
Dust, Alvin I. (A.LD.) Reynolds, William (W.R.) 
Stefanik, Emest C. (E.C.S.) 


Turnage, Maxine (M.T.) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


she following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been 
. prepared for this issue: : 


Akros Akros, 13,38 (1978) 
AN&Q American Notes and Queries, 17,1-10; 18,1-2 (1978-80) 
AnR The Antigonish Review, 43-47,49,50 (1980-82) 
| BALF Black American Literature Forum, 12,1-4; 13,1-4; 14,1-4; 15,1-2,4; 16,1 
(1978-82) 
| BBib Bulletin of Bibliograshy and Magazine Notes, 36,1-4 (1979) 
| CDr Comparative Drama, 13,2-4; 14,1; 15,4 (1979-82) 
CEM Canadian Fiction Magazine, 38-41 (1981) 
ChSRev Christian Scholar’s Review, 7,2/3 (1977) 
CL Comparative Literature, 30,4 (1978) 


CLA Journal, 23,4 (1980) 

The Drama Review, 23,1,3-4 (1979) 

Essays on Canadian Writing, 18/19 (1980) 

English Literature in Transition, 21,3; 25,3-4 (1978,1982) 
English Studies in Azrica, 24,1 (1981) 

Esquire, 99,1 (1983) 

The Explicator, 34,6-8 (1976) 

Extrapolation, 20,3-4; 21,1; 23,1-3 (1979-80, 1982) 

The Journal of Canadian Studies, 11,4; 16,3/4 (1976,1981) 
Language and Style, 13,1,4; 14,2-3; 15,1 (1980-82) 
Library Review, 30,2 (1981) 

The Malahat Review, 42,44-46,48-52 (1977-79) 
Massachusetts Studies in English, 8,2 (1982) 

Notes and Queries, 29,6 (1982) 

Notes on Mississippi Writers, 14,2 (1982) 

The Old Northwest: A Journal of Regional Life and Letters, 6,4 (1980/81) 
Pacific Quarterly Mcana, 5,1-2,4; 6,2-4; 7,2 (1980-82) 
Recherches Anglaises et Americaines, 12 (1979) 
Science-Fiction Studies, 6,2-3; 7,1-3 (1979-80) 


MEAN 








Studia Neophilologica: A Journal of Germanic and Romance Languages» 
and Literature, 51,1-2 (1979) uv 


Virginia Woolf Miscellany, 19 (1982) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 

Aesthetics 


83-2236. Bullock, Michael. Surrealism and the Future of Fiction, CFM, 39, 1981, 17-23. Surreal- 
ism originally called for "pure psychic automatism’’. Now it reconciles dream and reality, 
unconscious and conscious. Surrealistic fiction is the only alternative to Canada’s limited 
naturalistic fiction. H.M.M. 


Black Studies 


83-2237. Snead, James A. On Repetition in Black Culture, BALF, 15, 4, 1931, 146-54. European 
culture and black culture differ in their treatment of the inevitability of repetition in annual cycles 
and in artistic forms. Unlike European culture, black culture is unfixed in orientation towards 
transcendent goals and terrifyingly close to the cycles and rhythms of nature. S.K.A. 


p 


Literature and Society 


83-2238. Soyinka, Wolz The Critic and Society: Barthes, Leftocracy, and Other Mythologies, 
BALF, 15, 4, 1981, 133-46. The correlation of artistic forms and idioms with ideological precepts 
of any one persuasion is full of pitfalls which leave the agent or arbitrator dangerously exposed — 
the greater the agent's intellective faita, the worse his exposure. Despite all evasions and 
rationalizations, those penalties of willed adherence to compact systems of ideas, the language of 
art and creativity continues to pose problems beyond the merely linguistic or semiological. 

S.K.A. 


See also 83-2707. 
Prosody x 


83-2239. Byers, Prudence P. Intonation Prediction and the Sound of Poetry, Lang&S, 13, 1, 1980, 
3-14. It is possible to make predictions about the intonational shape or the movement of the poem. 
Observation of actual performances can reveal the phonic features they share, and observation of 
texts can reveal what causes them. Together, the two allow predictions to be made about the 
intonational shape of individual texts. S.K.A. 


83-2240. Harvey, Marshall L. A Reconciliation of Two Current Approaches to Metrics, Lang&S, 
13, 1, 1980, 64-76. The revised Metrical Rules constitute a refinement of the Stress Maximum 
Principle as well as an extended application of the Monosyllabie Constraint, a synthesis of two 
principles which until now had been considered mutually exclusive. S.K.A. 


Rhetoric ] 


83-2241. Coetzee, J.M. The Agentless Sentence as Rhetorical Device, Lang&S, 13, 1, 1980, 
26-34. The short passive is the principal means language provides to enable us to talk about acts as 
though they occurred without agents. Where modem studies have recognized the agentless 
passive as a rhetorical device, they have tended to see it less as an ironic device than as a means o) 

evading attribution of agency. S.K.A. 


Translation 


83-2242. Hedges, Inez. Translation and the Creative Process, PQM, 5, 1, 1980, 87-93. Th 
division between literal and free translation disguises the fact that people mean different things b 
‘translation’. There are three major kinds of modern theories about translation: those that stres 
the need to recreate in the reader the same experience as for the reader cf the original text; thos 
that see translation as bringing together resources of both languages; those that see translation à 
reproducing a text’s information. Creativity is implied in all theories, especially when th 
structural principles of the original are imitzted. D.B.H.G 
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| 83-2243. Hopkins, J. Coupling Theory and the Translation of Poetry, A Haiku Example, PQM, 5, 
1, 1980, 47-51. Haiku translations exemplify the possibilities of translation recreating verse 
systems of verbal ‘two-level equivalence’ or coupling. Coupling may involve linguistic categories 
found in prosody and in ordinary language. D.B.H.G. 


| 83-2244. Kalter, Marjorie Hope. Oral Literature and Metaphorical Translation, Lang&S, 13, 1, 
1980, 55-63. When the perception of a proverb by a listener is examined as a series of linguistic 
processes, then the ultimate function of the proverb, as genre, comes closer to being understood. 
A proverb transfers experience from one situation to another, and from one generation to 
another. This is why the method of providing mere lexical substitutes is inadequate when 
proverbs are translated into other languages. S.K.A. 


83-2245. Kobayashi, Manji. Translating Poetry: Sappho and Basho, PQM, 5, 1, 1980, 39-42. 
"Modification of the original text by translation cannot be avoided, not only as a result of individual 
‘interpretation but also in order to communicate connotation and emotional depth. Such problems 
de heightened in attempting translation of such compressed verse as the Haiku. D.B.H.G. 


83-2246. Lawall, Sarah N. The Space and Time of Translation, POM, 5, 1, 1980, 25-31. A useful 
approach for the translator is to identify a work's interlocking ways of perceiving and of 
representing the relationship to space and time -- the work's ‘‘code of sense-experience’’. Such 
an approach allows discussion of literal translations as attempts to reproduce the existential 
patterns of a work, and creative translations as employment. of the text as a catalyst for vision. 
Examples of each kind for Racine’s Phèdre, ll. 645-62 are given and discussed. D.B.H.G. 


83-2247. Perry, Thomas A. Teaching Literature in Translation, PQM, 5, 1, 1980, 55-8. An 
example of Romanian folk poetry helps to demonstrate that the teacher cannot use only a 
slation, but must supply students with cultural understandings to assist students to the 
levant feelings, background and atmosphere that a translation cannot catch. D.B.H.G. 


2248. Trahan, Elizabeth Welt. The Transiator as Involuntary Critic, POM, 5, 1, 1980, 33-8. 
nwittingly and unsuspected by his readers, a translator may also act as critic in changing 
mphasis and meaning so as to affect response to an entire work. Awareness of this possibility 
hould make translators more cautious and conscientious cf the critically interpretive aspects of 
slation. ` D.B.H.G. 


-2249. Schulte, Rainer. Translation: An Interpretive Act through Visualization, PQM, 5, 1, 
980, 81-5. Visualization is the attempt to reconstruct the emotional or visual situations that lie 
hind the words of a text, and is a necessary activity prior to translation. Such a process can 
ring the scholar-critic closer to the text through the concomitant intense experiencing of the text. 
D.B.H.G. 


«2250. Simms, Norman. Exploration and Discovery through Team Translation, PQM, 5, 1, 
980, 75-9. Team translation is recommended. Experience with translation of poetry suggests that 
iscovering the English poem within a rough translation prepared by someone else familiar with 
e original language is an analogue of the creative process. Team translation seems especially 
aluable for lesser known literatures. . D.B.H.G. 


3-2251. Zuber, Ortrun, The Translations of Non-verbal Signs in Drama, PQM, 5, 1, 1980, 61-74. 
ennessee Williams’s plays from 1954 to 1962 are the most successful attempt to integrate all arts 
to drama. Streetcar Named Desire and its single German edition show in detail the importance 
d the difficulties of transferring the whole network of non-verbal signs and symbols of such a 
lay into another language and system of symbols. Translators of drama need to obtain as much 
ormation regarding the author’s intentions as is available in order to recreate sign and symbol 
s well as text. D.B.H.G. 
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Women’s Studies 


83-2252. Hiatt, Mary P. Women’s Prose Style: A Study of Contemporary Authors, Lang&S, 13, 
4, 1980, 36-45. Far from presenting a shrill, rambling, hysterical, hyperemotional or unbalancet 
style, women authors show themselves to be moderate in tone as compared to the men, well- 
balanced, rational, and ‘‘unextreme’’ in almost every aspect of their writing style. It is, in general, 
a middle-of-the road style, but one that also sensitively reflects a far less simplistic perception of 
people than that held by the men. i S.K.A. 


83-2253. Wendell, Carolyn. The Alien Species: A Study of Women Characters in the Nebula 
Award Winners, 1965-1973, Extrap, 20, 4, 1979, 343-54. In 11 of the 37 Nebula award winning 
stories no women appear or else appear only peripherally. Only six of the remaining works 
portray women to some degree as people, not stereotypes. Six of the works portray women as | 
minor characters, often present only because of their personal relationship with the hero. In nine ' 
of the works women function in major but stereotyped roles. Five works portray women as, 
children who need to be protected by men. One work (Ursula K. Le Guin’s The Left Hand of 























Darkness) portrays a world without sex roles. WR. 
Writing 

See 83-2252. 

GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
History 


83-2254. Barrick, Mac E. ''Better Red than Dead’’, AN&Q, 17, 9, 1978/79, 143-4. The phrase, 
despite Partridge's attribution (Dictionary of Catch Phrases. New York: Stein and Day, 1977), i 
has its origin in a 13th-century proverb. From there it passed through German usage until arrivin® E 
at its use in England as a call for disarmament. AD. 


83-2255. Daniels, Edgar F. Etymology of ‘‘Toodle-oo’’, AN&Q, 17, 4, 1978/79, 61. Though the 
origin is often cited as American, the OED reports its appearance in Punch (1907). Likely it came) 
from the British pronunciation of a common French term for ‘‘presently’’. A.I.D. 

Linguistics 
83-2256. Brorstróm, Sverker. A Diachronic Study of Structures Expressing the Idea “It’s no 
good — ing, What's the good of ...?", SN, 51, 1, 1979, 3-16. Selected plays from about 1660 to 
1800 show ‘‘All was in vain, I did it in vain" (Can early Modern English innovation’’) leading to) 
the variants ‘‘It’s of no use + infinitive [inf.]," "Its to no purpose + inf.” and “Its useless + 
inf." “To what purpose/to what end" corresponds to the current ‘‘What’s the good (point) off 
...2" with "Where's the good of ...?’’ an apparently 18th century innovation. ‘‘From about 180% 
onwards the various patterns with use gain more and more ground, gradually ousting the 
structures with vain, purpose and end.” | CB 


considered the use of human language by non-humans, including computers; language acquisi 
tion; the origin of language; the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis; the structure of language; and languagg 
change.] W.R 


Theoretical Studies 


83-2258. Amante, David J. Ironic Language: A Structuralist Approach, Lang&S, 13, 1, 1980 
15-25. Irony is a deliberate use of normal speech acts which have been infected, by plan, wu 
negation. The ironist typically reacts against what he assumes is some norm and negates, in a 
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open and often blatant manner, elements normally associated with governing linguistic, societal, 
or artistic conventions. S.K.A. 


83-2259. Hendricks, William D. The Notion of Style, Lang&S, 13, 1, 1980, 35-54. The notion of 
style as a differential mode of expression on the lexical-syntactic level is intimately tied up with 
[the notion of synchronic style types. Further advances in stylistics will be contingent upon 
refinement of the theory of style types, as well as practical work in the description of a range of 
stylists that will yield successive differentiations of the basic types. S.K.A. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 


183-2260. Wolfson, Nessa. Tense-switching in Narrative, Lang&S, 14, 3, 1981, 226-31. Conversa- 
tional historical present alternation is part of the verb system of English, and must therefore be 
seen as a feature that is part of the linguistic structure. The past time reference that has led to the 
use of the term historical present is not found in the verb tense itself, or even in the sentence, but 
ther in the lingusitic context of the narrative as a whole. S.K.A. 


ee also 83-2272. 
Film 


Poetry 


3-2261. Figgins, Ross. A Basic Bibliography of Haiku in English, BBib, 36, 1, 1979, 45-9. This 
apanese form is rapidly gaining practitioners in America. A list of works about it, in both the 
apanese and American cultures, should aid those attracted to the form. A.LD. 


2262. Gustafson, Ralph. Witness Poetry, MHRev, 51, 1979, 8-16. Witness poetry uses the 
ediate actual headlines of newsprint creatively to affirm timeless statement. Wallace Ste- 
lens, Dryden, Byron, Auden, and Yeats bring the past headlines to imminence and verbal 
scendence through poetry. K.L.B. 


Science Fiction 


2263. Angenot, Marc, and Darko Suvin. Not Only but Also: Reflections on Cognition and 
leology in Science Fiction and SF Criticism, S-FS, 6, 2, 1979, 168-79. Ideological criticism 
hich transforms its particular, operatively necessary approach or point of view into a universal. 
mal axiom dominates contemporary sf criticism. Sf criticism must become able to look at its 
blind spots as a prerequisite to illuminating the cognition and ideology in sf. Sf criticism, in 
ort, ought to be not only firm, but also flexible; not only systematic but also open. W.R. 


1.2264. Benford, Gregory, and others. Teaching Science Fiction: Unique Challenges, S-FS, 6, 3, 
379, 249-62. [The article is a transcription of the MLA Spezial Session held at the Dec. 1978 ; 
nvention. Participants were Gregory Benford, Samuel Delary, Robert Scholes, Alan J. Fried- 
, and John Woodcock (moderator).] W.R. 


2265. Berger, Albert I. Nuclear Energy: Science Fiction's Metaphor of Power, S-FS, 6, 2, 
79, 121-8. Particularly after Hiroshima, sf has experienced a period in which technology and its 
ters were perceived as the rightful masters of the world, even if this situation had to be forced 
n those who disagreed and even if the masters themselves regretted the necessity of imposing 
mselves upon institutions they perceived as powerless to deal with the complexities of the 

ern industrial world. W.R. 


2266. Day, Phyllis. Earthmother/Witchmother: Feminism and Ecology Renewed, Extrap, 23, 
1982, 12-21. What appears in much new sf, most strongly in that written by women, is an 
sition of strong capable women who are rebels around causes. While many of these stories 
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are not overtly feminist, they generally revolve around the adaptations women with power must 
make in a patriarchal society. The new women of sf, whether witch or Earthmother, are real 
people, strong people, integral to and often protectresses of Earth and ecology. Moreover, they 
are part of an organic whole, a return to our premechanistic past, and represent a force against 
man in his assumption af the right to dominate either women or Earth/Nature. W.R. 


83-2267. Delany, Samuel R. Reflections on Historical Models of Modem English Language 
Science Fiction, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 135-49. Contemporary American and British sf is a different 
sociological entity from other fiction. Hence, occurrences in one field do not present an appropri- 
ate historical model for the ather. Before 1937, sf uncritically accepted technology. From the late 
1930’s it developed first into a critique of the popular view of the philosophy of science and 
developed a sense of historical plurality, frequently in self-critical stories. Sf of the 1950’s began 
to deal with serious social issues and led to fairly successful aesthetic experiments in the 1960’s, 
of which the New Wave/New Worlds phenomenon was the most significant. One important 
feature of sf of the 1970’s is that formal criticism has become significant in its intra-generic 
dialogue. W.R? 


83-2268. Elkins, Charles, and Darko Suvin. Preliminary Reflections on Teaching Science Fiction 
Critically, S-FS, 6, 3, 1979, 263-70. Like the critic, the teacher of sf cannot be an advocate for the 
writer or for the text or even for any given set of values. The teacher must be the advocate of an 
ideal, non-alienated and libertarian reader who receives by right all the evidence of how, why, and 
in whose interest the text interprets our common universe. W.R. 


83-2269. Elkins, Charles. Recent Bibliographies of Science Fiction and Fantasy, S-FS, 7, 3, 1980, 
339-41. (rev.-art.) Despite years of efforts on the part of many critics, the boundaries between 
Science Fiction and Fantasy are very fuzzy indeed. Critics are still at the point of formulating 
workable definitions. The simple fact is that there is almost no consensus about what is and what 
is not Science Fiction or Fantasy. W.R. 


83-2270. Gopnik, I., and Adam Gopnik. A Brief and Biased Guide to the Philosophy of Science fo 
Students of Science Fiction, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 200-6. The central shared problem of sf and the 
Philosophy of Science has been to investigate the influence of a system of beliefs on thi 
perception of the world. Both science and sf try to construct idealized worlds against which to tes 
theories that otherwise would go untried. But when sf pretends to futurology, it encumbers itsel 
with a prophetic role that is entirely opposed to the critical rationalism which is the definin 
characteristic of the Philosophy of Science. The guide to the Philosophy of Science emphasize: 
the hypothetico-deductive method most closely associated with the work of Karl Popper, bu 
attempts to represent a wide range of views. W.R 


83-2271. Hall, Hal. SF Criticism in Languages Other than English: A Proposed Bibliograph 
S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 242. A preliminary quantitative bibliography of non-English language writin 
about sf and fantasy is under development. A cut-off date of 1980 has been established for the fi 
publication of the bibliography. All languages other than English will be included. For each item 
an abstract or annoiation will be prepared and appropriate indexing terms assigned to each articl 
or book that can be obtained. Correspondence should be addressed to: H.W. Hall/ 3608 Meado 
Oaks Lane/ Bryan, TX 77801. W.R 


83-2272. Hienger, Jörg. Entertainment and Challenge in Science Fiction, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 166-7 
The ill-reputed end of popular literature, emotional stimulation, is not at odds with the respec 
able purpose of challenging the intellect and sensibility of readers who are prepared to find o 
whether and in what sense stories may stand for more than themselves. It may seem that the: 
two kinds of literary experience do not go together very well. Yet we should remember that t 
same text may make it possible for the same reader to respond to it on different levels in differe: 
ways. While such a twofold response is rather exceptional for readers of popular fiction 
general, it seems to come about more easily in sf than in other neighboring genres. W. 
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83-2273. Hienger, Jörg. The Uncanny and Science Fiction, S-FS, 6, 2, 1979, 144-52. Some sf 
' stories play with the fear of a supernatural outside but not above all reason and which is thus felt to 
Ke uncanny rather than divine or holy. Three prerequisites are sufficient for the appearance of the 

uncanny in sf: (1) a fantastic happening must remain incomprehensible to all concerned; (2) the 
| viewpoint of the narrator must be identical to that of the characters, or one of the characters must | 
| be the narrator; (3) the unexplained occurrence must awaken doubt as to its fundamental 
' explicability. The limits of sf are broken when a story ends without a natural explanation. 

(Translated from German by Elsa Schieder). W.R. 


83-2274. Jameson, Fredric, SF Novel /SF Film, S-FS, 7, 3, 1980, 319-22. The ‘‘filmed novel” is a 
| specific and complicated text in its own right, a kind of stereoptic text, half words and half images 
| read with the eyes of memory. Such a text is really interesting only when it stages a dissonance, a 
| contradiction between the two components. Viewed this way, novelistic text and film are to be 
seen as having equal value and intensity, as being neither of them inessential or secondary to the 
‘ether, ‘neither of them mere pretext, but standing in some coeval tension with one another as 

artistic realizations of equal integrity. W.R. 


83-2275. Jones, Anne Hudson. Women in Science Fiction: An Annotated Secondary Bibliogra- 
phy, Extrap, 23, 1, 1982, 83-90. [The bibliography includes articles on a single author or work only 
if they present historical or conceptual background of general interest.] W.R. 


83-2276. Kiein, Gérard. A Petition by Agents of the Dominant Culture for the Dismissal of 
Science Fiction, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 115-23. Reactions to sf from the dominant culture are of three 
types: ignorance, containment, and the petition for dismissal. Sf originated and developed in a 
relatively tight-knit social group distinct from the ruling class, particularly because of its special 
relationship with science and technology. The dominant culture will not tolerate the existence of a 
dynamic culture which might breed schism but prevents the cultural universe from being impreg- 
ated by science (or by intellectual speculation) in any form except that of a simple game. It seeks 
in particular to prevent the promulgation of the idea that science and reason are able to call into 
uestion the legitimacy and the practice of power by the ruling class. (Trans. from French by 
icola Fletcher and Robert M. Philmus). W.R. 
































-2277. Marchesani, Joseph J. Chalkdust on the Stars: Learning to Teach Science Fiction, 
trap, 23, 2, 1982, 185-8. The Intensive English Institute on the Teaching of Science Fiction 
ffered each summer at the Univ. of Kansas by Professor James E. Gunn successfully enhances 
e skills of teachers new to the genre. W.R. 


-2278. McGhan, Barry. Sociological Factors in the Use of Science Fiction in High School, 
trap, 21, 1, 1980, 31-44. A limited survey shows that readers of sf are more likely to be white 
han black and male than female; further, the data suggest that sf appeals most to white males who 
ave high socio-economic status and who are strong academically. More specifically, students 
ho enroll in sf courses are: (1) very likely to be white, (2) familiar with sf through their family and 
iends, and (3) not strongly involved with sf. W.R. 


2279. Patai, Daphne. When Women Rule: Defamiliarization and the Sex-Role Reversal Uto- 
ia, Extrap, 23, 1, 1982, 56-69. Sex-role reversal utopias such as Annie Denton Cridge's Man's 
ights: Or, How Would You Like It (1870), Jesse Wilson's When Women Reign (1909), and 
ivian Cory's Martha Brown, M.P., A Girl of Tomorrow (1935) consciously or unconsciously 
mploy what the Russian Formalist critic Victor Shklovsky calls ‘‘defamiliarization’’ to direct 
eir readers' awareness to their own society rather than to a utopian future. Curiously, those 
éx-role reversal utopias that satirize women seem to lack satire’s positive moral pole and instead 
romote a negative morality of dominance and inequality. But those reversals that are not 
redominantly humorous do have that positive pole: a call to a more human and humane form of 
ial organization in which no one would be oppressed. W.R. 
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83-2280. Russ, Joanna. AMOR VINCIT FOEMINAM: The Battle of the Sexes in SF, S-FS, 7, 1, 
1980, 2-15. In 105 novels and short stories (all written by men between 1926 and 1973) depicting 
societies in which women rule men or in which women have separated themselves from men the 
situation is always presented as evil and unnatural. Men inevitably reverse the situation or 
convert a woman taken to be representative of all women. The works evade the question of how 
the societies began, and their over-simplification renders all the characters, but especially the 
men, false. In reply a few feminist works of sf have been written; but more significant are the 
recent feminist utopias which view the conflict between the sexes as a class conflict and advocate 
economic, political, and social solutions. WR. 


83-2281. Schäfer, Martin. The Rise and Fall of Antiutopia: Utopia, Gothic Romance, Dystopia, 
S-FS, 6, 3, 1979, 287-95. In his early scientific romances H.G. Wells tried to disrupt the mindless 
optimism he found all around him. But when he later tried to establish a rational utopianism he fell 
back on the same sort of mechanistic ideas about progress he had previously attacked. The classic 
anti-utopias of Zamiatin, Huxley, and Orwell react to this by speaking up for the irrational. 
Because this anti-utopianism lacks optimism it becomes a denial of al! hope for the future. Ong 
hopes that society is again moving to a utopian perspective which will enable it to undertake an 
active preparation for the future. W.R. 


83-2282. Schlobin, Roger C. Farsighted Females: A Selective Checklist of Modern Women 
Writers of Science Fiction Through 1980, Extrap, 23, 1, 1982, 91-107. [The list includes 217 
writers, stressing the works of those deemed particularly noteworthy znd influential. Anthologies 
are cited only if they focus completely on women writers.] W.R. 


83-2283. Schlobin, Roger C., and Marshall B. Tymn. The Year's Scholarship in Science Fiction 
and Fantasy: 1977, Extrap, 20, 3, 1979, 238-87. [The bibliography is divided into five sections: 
General Studies, Bibliography and Reference, Collective Author Studies, Individual Author 
Studies and Bibliographies, and Teaching and Visual Aids. Each entry contains a descriptive 
annotation. The bibliography covers all American scholarship, selected British scholarship, an 
important criticism from major fanzines. It includes books, monographs, articles, Ph.D. disserta- 
tions, published M.A. theses, reprints of major scholarship that has been out of print for 
significant period, and scholarly or instructional visual media that are informative rather th 
simply illustrative.] W.R 


83-2284. Schlobin, Roger C., and Marshall B. Tymn. The Year's Scholarship in Science Fictio 
and Fantasy 1978, Extrap, 21, 1, 1980, 45-89. [The bibliography is divided into six sections 
General Studies, Bibliography and Reference, Collective Author Studies, Individual Autho 
Studies and Bibliographies, Teaching and Visual Aids, and Art and Film. Scope as in ite 
83-2283.] WR 


83-2285. Zgorzelski, Andrzej. Is Science Fiction a Genre of Fantastic Literature?, SES, 6, 3 
1979, 296-303. A new literary genre can appear only when new structural changes within the text 
establish the opposition of a new structure to the accepted genre conventions and when reader, 
recognize both the changes and their antithetical relationships to the tradition. Only after 1938 d 
there appear stories which neither have mimesis for their primary model nor include a confront 
tion between the objective and the created worlds (as do fantastic genres such as the Gothi 
novel). Thus, it is from the late 1930’s and early 1940’s that the appearance of the first historical 
conventions must be dated. W. 


Subjects 
















83-2286. Mariampolski, Hyman. Communes and Utopias, Past and Present: A Bibliography 
Post 1945 Studies, BBib, 36, 3, 1979, 119-27; 143. The utopian concept is a perennial one, b 
lately, with communes, it has gained further consideration. [List appended. ] A.L 


83-2287. Tanksley, William. A Bibliography of Comparative Frontier Studies: Australia 

South Africa, BBib, 36, 3, 1979, 105-12; 118. Since the U.S. frontier has gained much attention 
writers, it seems that comparative frontier studies might yield new knowledge. [List of studi 
concerning U.S., Australia, South Africa appended.] A. 
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BRITAIN 
IBRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


y i "Nn 
Science Fiction 


183-2288. Locke, George. An English Science-Fiction Magazine, 1919, S-FS, 6, 3, 1979, 304-8. 
Pears Christmas Annual for 1919 should be recognized as the first deliberately produced sf 
magazine. Its editorial note announces the editors’ intention to have most of the contents deal 
with Christmas 1969. The contributors were G.K. Chesterton, A.A. Milne, F. Britten Austin, 

ary Cholmondeley, Dion Clayton Calthorp, Twells Brex, and W.L. George. W.R. 


See also 83-2393. 
RITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 
. Old English 


x Bibliography 

3-2289. Szarmach, Paul E. The Scribe of the VERCELLI BOOK, SN, 51, 2, 1979, 179-88. 

omparing transcriptions of the scribe of the Vercelli Book with those in other mss identifies him 
a mechanical copyist, transmitting stemma as well as eye-errors, not as a personal emender. 

omilies such as IX, XV, XIX-XXI contain his accidental variants, not intentional altérations. 
owledge of his reliability helps for critical conclusions on such texts as The Dream of the Rood. 


C.B. 
General 


-2290. Forsberg, Rune. An Edition of the Anglo-Saxon Charter Boundaries of Berkshire, SN, 
e 1, 1979, 139-51. (rev.-art., Margaret Gelling, The Place-Names of Berkshire, 3 parts, English 
ace-Name Society, vols. 49-51. Part I: Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1973. Parts II, II: English 
ace-Name Society, 1974-76). Though many of these county names have been discussed before, 
great number, together with etymological commentary, are new. Parts I (eastern and southern 

es) and II (western and northern) advance ''controversial views'' of some names. Part III, a 
re ''systematic treatment" of the boundaries than hitherto available, nevertheless ‘‘largely 

to achieve its declared purpose of ‘making the material more conveniently available’’’; "rte 


ilological interpretation of the context in which the boundary marks appear is not always 
ptable or convincing.” C.B. 


Middle English 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


2291. Crider, Richard. Daniel in the NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE, AN&Q, 18, 2, 1979/80, 18-19. 


ugh others see Daniel's dream as depending on Bible, Daniel, viii, more properly it depends 
Bible, Daniel, iv. A.LD. 


2292. Pearcy, Roy L. Punning on ‘‘Cosyn’’ and ‘‘Cosynge’’ in Chaucer’s SHIPMAN'S 
LE, AN&Q, 17, 5, 1978/79, 70-1. Attention to additional French sources lends strength to the 
ment that Chaucer is punning in the use of the two terms. A.LD. 


293. Roth, Elizabeth. On the Wife of Bath's ‘‘Embarrassing Question", AN&Q, 17, 4, 


8/79, 54-5. The best interpretation of the wife's line, ''And of so parfit wys a wight ywrought’’ 
And created by so wise a Being.” A.I.D. 


394. Rowland, Beryl. What Chaucer Did to the Fabliau, SN, 51, 2, 1979, 205-13. Incorporat- 
a stronger sense of place and daily life, more detailed characterizing dialogue and physical 
ription, and more complex irony and structural imagery than traditional fabliauxists, Chau- 
produced a unique art form. The many techniques he combined do not always form an organic 
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unity. This lack of structural wholeness lends complexity and richness to his fabliau-based tales. 
C.B. 


83-2295. Taylor, Ann M. Criseyde's ‘‘Thought’’ in TROILUS AND CRISEYDE (I, 598-812). 
AN&Q, 17, 2, 1978/79, 18-19. In the passage Criseyde uses thought 14 times. In contrast to 
Troilus, Criseyde thinks deeply and is extremely wary about submitting to Troilus. ALD. 


James I, King of Scotiand 


83-2296. Regan, Charles Lienel. THE KINGIS QUAIR, Il. 75-83; A Possible Source, AN&Q, 17, 
6, 1978/79, 86-8. Though some critics have dismissed indebtedness to Gower, close examination 
shows that numerous passages echo Confessio Amantis. AD. 


William Langland 


83-2297. Schmidt, A.V.C. Langland’s BOOK OF CONSCIENCE and Alanus de Insulis, N&Q, 
29, 6, 1982, 482-4. An idea originating with St. Jerome (that one’s conscience is a kind of book, to, 
be opened and read at judgment time) was developed by Alanus and picked up from him by 
Langland. The various versions of Piers Plowman echo over 20 passages from Alanus. J.S.P. 


83-2298. Wertenbaker, Thomas J. PIERS PLOWMAN, Prologue B. 196, Expl, 34, 7, 1976, Ttem 
51. The problem considered by Pandelis Demedis (ExpL, 33, Nov. 1974, 27 [See AES, 21, 1, 
(1977/78), item 53]) derives from a grammatically confusing parallel and alliteration. Although the| 
first line promises to gloss the second as a parallel, the latter inverts it and creates the effect of a 
double negation. The lines may be read loosely as, ‘‘For better is a little loss than a long sorrow, 
anarchy among us all, though we be freed of a despot.” E.C.S, 


John Mirk 


83-2299. Powell, Susan. A New Dating of John Mirk’s FESTIAL, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 487-9. $ 
reference in this work to a plenary indulgence given every 50 years by papal decree permits datin; 
the work between 1350 and 1390, the period when the 50-year ruling was in effect; differen 
periods for the indulgence obtained before and after this 40-year interval. J.S.P 


Pearl Poet 


83-2300. Keenan, Joan. Feasts and Fasts in GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, AN& 
17, 3, 1978/79, 34-5. The three holy seasons — Lent, Michaelmas, and Hallowmas — in S 
Gawain are developed in Pearl, Purity and Patience. Knowledge of these three religious perio 
enhances our appreciation of the poem. Al. 


83-2301. Schotter, Anne Howland. The Poetic Function of Alliterative Formulas of Clothing i| 
the Portrait of the Pearl Maiden, SN, 51, 2, 1979, 189-95. The Pearl poet stresses the maiden's t 
identity by manipulating alliterative formulas — more commonly used to praise earthly beauty 
to reveal her heavenly role. He avoids formulas stressing rich apparel (pall, pellure, pane) a 
color imagery. This avoidance of gaudy set-phrases marks formulas as expressive devices, m 
mere conventions. C. 


Middle English Drama 


83-2302. Nitecki, Alicia K. The N-Town Lamech and the Conventions of Maximainus' [si 
FIRST ELEGY, AN&Q, 17, 8, 1978/79, 122-4. The lamenting speeches of Lamech in Noah ec 
the classical elegy. In the play the character, an old man, is placed in contrast with Noa| 

A.I. 


83-2303. Wasson, John. The Morality Play: Ancestor of Elizabethan Drama?, CDr, 13, 3, 19 
210-21. Scholars root Elizabethan drama in morality plays, which were never in the mainstre 
of medieval drama. Renaissance comedy is closely related to medieval folk plays; tragedy deriv 
from the saints plays. Neither chronology, theme, nor structure provides convincing evidence 
associate moralities and Renaissance drama. IB. 
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1 Middle English Poetry 


83-2304. Laing, Margaret, and Angus McIntosh. Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS D.375: An 
Historical Puzzle, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 484-7. A 55-line poem in a northern dialect, probably from 
‚the early 15th century, seems to have been meant as a cryptogram that will yield the author’s 
‚name, but it doesn’t. Is it perhaps a cipher? Examining it as such has yielded no tangible results. 
' J.S.P. 


d. Mediaeval General 
Drama 


83-2305. Bjork, David A. On the Dissemination of QUEM QUAERITIS and the VISITATIO 
SEPULCHRI and the Chronology of Their Earlier Sources, CDr, 14, 1, 1980, 46-69. Quem 
‘Quaeritis, the oldest known European Drama, dates from 923. Visitatio Sepulchri dates from 970. 
Quem circulated widely on the continent. The dialogue became part of the Mass and part of 
Matins. There is considerable doubt how it was first used. J.B.M. 


-2306. Skey, Miriam Anne. Herod, the Great, in Medieval European Drama, CDr, 13, 4, 
1979/80, 330-64. Josephus’s historical Herod was a good king who died a lingering death. He did 
ot order the death of the innocents. Medieval continental drama portrayed Herod as a gracious 
ing. The English Herod was a monstrous tyrant and slayer of children. Biblical versions 

uenced English drama. J.B.M. 


2307. Volz, John W. From Jerusalem to Damascus: Bilocal Dramaturgy in Medieval and 
hakespearean Conversion Plays, CDr, 15, 4, 1981/82, 311-26. Since the Biblical conversion 
ourney of St. Paul, dramatists intensify action by creating two sites and movement between 
iem. Stage space in medieval religious drama assumes moral significance. Othello and Tempest 
mphasize on-stage action with a conversion journey between two locales. Biblical techniques 

common in drama up to modern times. J.B.M. 


RITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
Christopher Brooke 


2308. Lawless, Donald S. THE GHOST OF RICHARD THE THIRD Revisited, N&Q, 29, 6, 
82, 491-2. For various reasons, the bookseller Rodd's attribution of this 1614 poem to Brooke 
ms right. [Biographical details are supplied for Sir John Crompton, one of two persons to 
hom the poem was dedicated.] J.S.P. 


Sir William Davenant 
ze 83-2360. 
John Donne 


-2309. Horrocks, Roger A. Metrical and Grammatical Patterns in TWICKNAM GARDEN, 
g&S, 14, 3, 1981, 172-82. In Twicknam Garden Donne employs a sophisticated linguistic 
emble of metrical, syntactic, semantic, and lexical patterns that help create the total semiotic 
the poem. Modern linguistic metrical theory gives with a high degree of metrical precision the 
scription of metrical patterns, and the way in which metrical, syntactic, semantic, and lexical 
alysis are fused into one. . S KA. 


2310. Pollock, John J. The ‘‘Harmonious Soule" in Donne's HYMNE TO CHRIST, AN&Q, 
, 1, 1978/79, 2-3. The third stanza has been misinterpreted; an examination of Sermon of 
lediction at my Going into Germany helps to clarify meaning in the poem. The line seems then 
refer to living peaceably and in accord with one's neighbours. The love referred to is secular 
er than spiritual. i A.ID. 
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83-2311. Pope, Myrtle Pihlman. Donne’s A JEAT RING SENT, Expl, 34, 6, 1976, Item 44. In 
understanding Donne’s poems it is necessary to determine which of his ambiguous terms are 
representative of a single element and which are representative of composite metaphors. In the # 
first stanza of this poem, the three subjects are clearly delineated; however, the black heart of the 
poet may refer to his despair or to his immutability, the brittle heart of the lady to her delicacy or 
to her infidelity, and the ring (a composite of endiessness and fragility) may in the last stanza 
represent lasciviousness. E.C.S. 


83-2312. Sadler, Lynn Veach. ‘‘Meanes Blesse”: Donne’s IGNATIUS HIS CONCLAVE, 
CLAJ, 23, 4, 1980, 438-50. Donne's Ignatius His Conclave is his earliest intense concentration on 
the New Astronomy and New Science. It includes themes such as the cosmic voyage and | 
plurality of worlds, vision literzture and good satire. KLB. ` 


83-2313. Satterthwaite, Alfred W. Donne’s THE GOOD-MORROW, Exol, 34, 7, 1976, Item 50. 
A cursory footnote to the Sleepers in 1. 4 will not enable the reader to understand the revelation 
that love grants the lovers in the poem. The implication of the reference to the medieval legend of, 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus is that the lover’s being in love is as marvelous and incredible an 
awakening as that for a persecuted Christian who awakens after 360 years in a Christian world. 
E.C.S. 


83-2314. Traister, Barbara. Donne's LOVE'S GROWTH, Expl, 34, 8, 1976, Item 60. Through 1. 
25, love is treated through natural imagery depicting growth; therefore, the final image which 
compares the lover's increased love to increased taxes may seem inappropriate. The mercenary 
image is, however, appropriate, for as increased taxes impose new burdens, so dynamic love (and 
natural growth) also imposes a price. E.C.S. 


Robert Greene 


83-2315. Cary, Williamson Cecile. The Iconography of Food and the Motif of World Order in 
FRIAR BACON and FRIAR BUNGAY, CDr, 13, 2, 1979, 150-63. Greene celebrates Elizabethan 
concepts of world order anc temperance. In the Renaissance world one was what one ate. The 
temperate individual eats properly and is in harmony with the world. The intemperate individual 
misuses food and is an element of discord in the universe. Food and learning are also metaphors 
for one another in Greene's works. J.B.M. 


Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury 


83-2316. Andrews, Michael Cameron. The Meaning of ‘‘Bizarre’’ in Lord Herbert’s LIFE, 
AN&Q, 17, 10, 1978/79, 158-9. When Herbert uses the word, he does not mean odd, strange, or 
unusual; he intends the word in a praiseworthy sense. A.I.D. 


| 
1 































George Herbert 


83-2317. Dickey, Harold A. Herbert’s THE COLLAR: “Rope of Sands", AN&Q, 17, 10, 
1978/79, 157-8. Herbert deliberately chose sands rather than sand, evoking an obsolete meanin 
to better serve the idea of his poem. A.LD 


83-2318. Hunter, C. Stuart. Herbert's THE PULLEY, Expl, 34, 6. 1976, Item 43. Herbert’ 
description of the loving bond between man and God depends upon the pullev as structura 
conceit and upon the paradoxical use of the word rest. The restlessness of man is the driving forc 
that maintains the motion of the pulley, the means of drawing man back to God. Man's restless| 
ness is satisfied by his return to rest in God, and the motion of the pulley reaches stasis. E.C.S 


83-2319. Hunter, Jeanne Clayton. ‘‘Mine-Thine’’ in Herbert's THE TEMPLE and ST. JOHN' 
GOSPEL, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 492-3. In at least eight poems, Herbert uses this rhyme climacticall 
exemplifying Christ's language in John 16 that shows the relationship of God, Christ, an 
humankind. In Herbert, these words (along with ‘‘me-thee’’) transcend ‘figure and symbol 
reveal ... the mystery of salvation.” J.S. 
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83-2320. Joscelyne, T.A. George Herbert’s THE WINDOWS: A Parallel in Barbaro’s VITRUVIUS, 
| N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 493-4. The argument in this work involves two disparate traditions, both 
&nthropomorphic and architectural: St. Paul's image of ''temple'' (individual and corporate) and 
the Renaissance theory of architecture found in Barbaro's translation of Vitruvius. Specifically, 
Herbert image of stained glass illuminated by God's light suggests lines in the Introduction in 
ithe Italian rendering the Book III of Vitruvius's De Architectura. J.S.P. 
t 






























Ben Jonson 


83-2321. Dane, Joseph A. The Ovids of Ben Jonson in POETASTER and EPICOENE, CDr, 13, 
3, 1979, 222-34. Three Ovids influenced Jonson’s work - the poet, his works, and his attitudes. 
‘Ovid, the poet, is present throughout the Poetaster. Epicoene is a metamorphosis of Ovid's texts. 
Jonson uses Ovid's thoughts to support his own themes. J.B.M. 


Philip Massinger 


2322. Eade, J.B. Massinger and Stargaze: The Astrology of THE CITY MADAM, AN&Q, 17, 
TO, 1978/79, 154-6. Massinger appears to know far less about astrology than Fletcher (The Bloody 
rother), if his play may be used as evidence. Stargaze seems to spout childish astrological 
onsense. A.LD. 


2323. Gibson, C.A. A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS V.i.321-3: A Proposed Emendation, 
&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 490-1. These lines, given to Lady Alworth, are inappropriate to her but 
rfectly right for Lord Lovell. They should be given to him. J.S.P. 


2324. Gibson, C.A. The New Massinger Elegy, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 489-90. Massinger's elegy 
n Sir Warham St Leger, as published in N&Q, Dec. 1978, contains 16 transcription errors and a 
umber of scribal errors. Many emendations are needed. L.S.P. 


Thomas Middleton 


2325. Mooney, Michael E. ‘‘Framing’’ as Collaborative Technique: Two Middleton - Rowley 
Jays, CDr, 13, 2, 1979, 127-41. Collaboration is a blind spot in the study of Renaissance drama. 
iddleton and Rowley framed one another's work in The Changeling and A Faire Quarrel. 
owley's clowns and madmen literalized Middleton's main plot characters. This process put the 
dividual talent of the collaborators to its best use. J.B.M. 


also 83-2360. 
John Milton 


-2326. Burnett, Archie. A Textual Crux in L'ALLEGRO, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 495-8. Literary 
unds suggest that for lines 103-4 in this poem the 1673 version is preferable to that of 1645. Both 
e 1645 text itself and its interpretation offer problems. J.S.P. 


-2327. Gatti, Hilary. Some Amendments to E. Sirluck’s Textual Notes on AREOPAGITICA, 
&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 499-500. Alleged printing errors in the British Library Thomason copy of the 
t edition, used by Sirluck for his basic text of this work in the Yale edition of Milton’s prose, 
not errors at all, but paper blemishes or ink blurs. Hence the first edition of this work ‘‘was 
ted in a single state, all copies showing the same errors.’’ The ‘‘real problem’’ is handwritten 
anges in four presentation copies. J.S.P. 


-2328. Gatti, Hilary. The "Twenty Engrossers’’ of Milton’s AREOPAGITICA, N&Q, 29, 6, 
82, 498-9. Although 34 censors of books are said to have been appointed by Parliament in 1643, 
nine classes of works, Milton seems to have had a list of 20 individual persons (one appearing 
two classes of publication). Others were to be named from appropriate professional groups as 
ded. LS.P. 


2329. Hopkins, David. Milton's Sin and Shakespeare's RICHARD III, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 
A. Milton's description of Sin in Book II of Paradise Lost is in "wording and situation'' close 
the language of Queen Margaret to the Duchess of York about Richard in Act IV of RI 
J.S.P. 


370 Renaissance 


83-2330. Jacobson, Howard. Some Unnoticed Echoes and Allusions in Milton’s SAMSON | 
AGONISTES, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 501-2. (1) Lines 473-8 suggest that the contest between God and i 
Baal in I Kings 18:20ff was in Milton’s mind. (2) Lines 759-65 derive from Aeneid 7, where a snake® 
is thrown at a woman’s bosom. (3) Lines 803-10 have the ‘‘stance and arguments’’ of Deianira in 
the Trachinean Women of Sophocles as their model. (4) Lines 912-14 come from Horace, Odes ; 
1.24.19-20. (5) Lines 971-4 have Martial 10.3.9-10 as their probable source. (6) Lines 1350-3 echo i 
Prometheus Bound 1014ff and 1080-5. (7) Lines 1725-44 are ‘‘heavily indebted" to the Hippolytus | 
of Euripides, line 1153 to the play’s end. J.S.P. 


83-2331. O’Neill, William. L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, and some Daybreak Scenes from 
THE CANTERBURY TALES, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 494-5. The belief of J.B. Leishman recorded in | 
Milton’s Minor Poems (1969) that Milton kept a notebook containing lines from earlier poems and | 
used it when writing these two receives confirmation when one compares daybreak scenes in| 
Chaucer with those in Milton. In these two poems, echoes exist of The Knight’s Tale, The 
Squire’s Tale, and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. dee 


William Rowley 
































See 83-2325. 
William Shakespeare 


83-2332. Curtis, Harry, Jr. The Year Growing Ancient Formal Ambiguity in THE WINTER 
TALE, CLAJ, 23, 4, 1980, 431-7. The opening lines in W.T. suggest a drama of polarities; 
however, the narrative focuses on an archetypal comic conflict. The new perspective has been, 
embodied in Autolycus’s character. Formal ambiguity abounds in a play that appears at first to be 
straightforward. W.T. turns into a tale of spring, romance into a folk tale neither tragic nor comic. 
The power and beauty of both perspectives is recognized and blended. K.L.B. 


83-2333. Gnerro, Mark L. Easter Liturgy and the Love Duet in M V, V, i., AN&Q, 18, 2, 1979/80 
19-21. Lorenzo and Jessica’s duet evokes ideas of harmony and Easter mom; it suggests thi 
Easter liturgy and reconciliation. A.I.D 


83-2334. Green, Allan P. Shakespeare's ROMEO AND JULIET, v.iii.81-86, Expl. 34, 8, 1976 
Item 57. The lantern of the graveyard scene has been thought of in architectural terms. In thi 
metaphor, Juliet's beauty irradiates the tomb, as the architectural lantern does a building. B 
death-lanterns (lanternes des morts) may be more suitable. These were pillars with a place on to 
for a light, similar to a small lighthouse, used in early Roman cemeteries. This death-lantern imag 
suggests that the tomb of Romeo and Juliet will be sought out by lovers of the future. E.C. 


83-2335. Green, Brian. Shakespeare's Heroic Elixir: A New Context for THE PHOENIX A 
TURTLE, SN, 51, 2, 1979, 215-23. An alchemical reading of the poem explicates it better than t 
more common scholastic interpretation. Mine (1.36), primal matter, changes to the Elixir just 
the birds' hearts transform in love. The poem's threefold structure echoes the three prim 
alchemical substances; the Anthem resembles the cosmic union of male and female; the bir 
themselves repeat alchemical symbols. The Turtle recognizes his role “in the making of the ne 
Phoenix,’’ and the reader's own awareness changes. C. 


83-2336. Guilfoyle, Cherrell. "Our Swete Sokor”: The Role of Ophelia in HAMLET, CDr, 14, 
1980, 3-17. When Hamlet rejects Ophelia (her name means ‘‘succor’’ in Greek), he loses all hop 
Ophelia represents purity and salvation. Her images — skull, book, herbs, water -- are those of 
repentant Magdalen. By scorning all women because of his mother's sins, Hamle: loses his on 
chance for salvation. J.B. 


83-2337. Perret, Marion. Gyves to Graces: HAMLET, IV, vii, 18-21, AN&Q, 17, 9, 1978/7 
138-40. Claudius is very clever in using Laertes. When speaking to Laertes he reminds Lae 
that the people wili accept as good in Hamlet what in others they would see as faults. He 
implies that Hamlet sees as fetters or responsibilities what the people see as freedom. ALL 
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! 83-2338. Tobin, J.J.M. Apuleius and ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Once More, SN, 51, 2, 
; 1979, 225-8. Passages in Apuleius’s Golden Asse shed light on Antony's self-indulgence and 
«parallel several of Cleopatra's descriptions of herself and their love. The oft-debated "'terrene 
| moon"' is Antony himself, for ‘‘his eclipse logically precedes his fall.” C.B. 


) 83-2339. Tobin, J.J.M. The Irony of Hermia and Helena, AN&Q, 17, 10, 1978/79, 154. Dream 
| shows affinities with Nashe's Have With You to Saffron-Walden. The use of Helena is ironic, 
' especially when unloved, since she suggests Helen of Troy. In Hermia, Shakespeare may be 
recalling Aristotle's mistress. A.I.D. 


See also 83-2355, 2429. 

| Sir Philip Sidney 

! 83-2340. Godshalk, W.L. Sydney's ASTROPHEL, AN&Q, 17, 2, 1978/79, 19-20. The original 
spelling Astrophel is more appropriate than the Astrophil used by William A. Ringler, Jr., in 


Poems of Sir Philip Sidney (1962). A.LD. 
v 


Peter Sterry 


83-2341. Matar, N.I. Peter Sterry and the Ranters, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982,r 504-6. In 1649 and for 20 
years thereafter, Sterry showed himself an informed and zble refuter of Ranting doctrines. He 
was the first to proceed against these sectarians on intellectual grounds rather than on hearsay, as 
others did. J.S.P. 


Renaissance Poetry 


83-2342. Baker-Smith, Dominic. Engagement and the Engaged Reader: Approaches to Renais- 
sance Epic, SN, 51, 1, 1979, 151-7. (rev.-art., Patrick Cullen, Infernal Triad: The Flesh, the World 
and the Devil in Spenser and Milton, Princeton Univ. Pr., 1975; Boyd M. Berry, Process of 
speech: Puritan Religious Writing and Paradise Lost, Joins Hopkins Pr., 1976; L. Barkan, 
ature's Work of Art: The Human Body as Image of the World, Yale Univ. Pr., 1975.) Renais- 
ance epics engage readers psychologically, rhetorically, and metaphorically. Cullen notes the 
efold ‘‘struggle against self-will’’ in the Faerie Queene, against the world, the Flesh, and the 
evil; Christ's struggles in Paradise Regained fit the triadic structure less well. Berry studies 
‘certain polemical stances which may be adopted by a writer as an expression of his ‘inner 
coherence or personal logic.’’’ Barkan ''discusses some Renaissance uses of the microcosm- 
acrocosm relation.” . C.B. 


-2343. Perrine, Laurence. WEEP YOU NO MORE, SAD FOUNTAINS, Expl, 34, 8, 1976, 
tem 61. This anonymous lyric offers a major ambiguity concerning whether the beloved is dead, 
erely asleep, or unresponsive to the speaker's love. The strongest reason for believing that 
‘sleeping’’ is to be read as "dead" is found in the lover's desire to moderate his extreme grief, 
xpressed in his weeping. E.C.S. 
Renaissance General 
-2344. Berry, Eleanor. The Reading and Uses of ELizabethan Prosodies, Lang&S, 14, 2, 1981, 
16-44. The Elizabethan metrists viewed meter as a pattern artificially imposed on the words, 
ther than as one realized by, and to be abstracted from, the natural pronunciation of the lines. 


e existence of such a concept of meter in the history of English prosody is scarcely recognized 
y. S.K.A. 


RITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
George Berkeley 


2345. Berman, David. Berkeley and King, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 528-30. Two letters of March, 
10, from William King, Archbishop of Dublin [here printed in part for the first time], clearly 
ow King's hostility toward Berkeley, who soon afterward was ordained by another bishop, 
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without King's approval. Berkeley later wrote King an apology. Berkeley's Appendix to his New: 
Theory of Vision (2nd ed., 1709) offended King, then ''Ireland's most respected philosopher," by | 


its undiplomatic attempt to lessen him. Berkeley dropped the Appendix from later editionsy, 
J.S.P. ı 


| 


t 


John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham 


83-2346. Hines, Philip, Jr. Buckingham’s Two Suppressed Essays in Manuscript, N&Q, 29, 6,' 
1982, 519-22. Two works, Some Account of the Revolution and A Feast of the Gods, contained in 
a ms at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, are said to be holographs of John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, but the handwriting does not match specimens of his known composition. The ms. 
may be the work of a scribe done sometime after 1723. Italics for emphasis appear in the 1723 | 
version but not in the ms, and exactitude seems greater in all the printed versions, but the ms is! 
closer to the 1723 printed version than to any of the others. Another work, Buckingham Restor'd, 
seems based on the 1726 version. J.S.P. 


Ki 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 


83-2347. Butler, Douglas R. The Date of Buckingham’s Revision of THE CHANCES and Nell 
Gwynn’s First Season on !he London Stage, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 515-16. If Nell Gwynn was 
actually born in 1642 (not 1650), as Philip Highfill, Jr., Kalman A. Burnim, and Edward A. 
Langhans argue in their Biographical Dictionary of Actors ... 1660-1800 (Southern Illinois Univ. 
Pr., 1973) she could have acted a number of important roles before the theatres closed in May, 
1665, including the role of Second Constantia in The Chances the preceding summer, as at leas 
one source says she did. Other sources claim that Buckingham was writing and revising this pla, 
during the early 1660's. J.S.P 


83-2348. Phipps, Christine. THE BELGIC HERO UNMASKED Falsely Attributed to Bucking 
ham, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 518-19. Despite the attribution given by Simon Trussier in Great Write) 
Library: Restoration and Eighteenth Century Drama (Macmillan, 1980), Buckingham did no 
write this, which, incidentally, is not a play. He did however, collaborate with two Frenchmen i 
writing Sir Politic Would-Be: Comedie a la maniere des Anglois (c.1662-5), which Trussler doe 
not mention. JS. 


83-2349. Vander Motten, J.P. A Misunderstood Allusion in Buckingham’s THE REHEARSAL‘ 
N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 516-18. The allusion in IL.ii.59-62 is to Sir William Killigrew's Ormasdes, i 
which a character falls asleep while ‘‘making love to his Mistress." Sir Richard Fanshawe’s 
Love Only for Love Sake, which Thomas Percy identified in 1761 as the play alluded to, is a le 
probable choice; even less probable is Sir William Berkeley’s The Lost Lady, which mode: 
editors of Buckingham have accepted. LS. 


Thomas Cooke 


83-2350. Lewis, Peter. Burlesque of Contemporary Drama in PENELOPE, N&Q, 29, 6, 198 
530-1. This low comic play burlesques the return home of Odysseus and suggests some play 
contemporary with it — Gay’s The What D'Ye Call It, Steele's The Conscious Lovers, 
Fielding's The Author's Farce — works that used mock-pathos and sentimental recogniti 
scenes. J.S. 


Maria Susanna Cooper 


83-2351. Pitcher, Edward W. Maria Susanna Cooper (1738-1807): The ''Exemplary Mothe: 
from Norfolk, AN&Q, 17, 3, 1978/79, 35-6. An aspiring writer, Cooper wrote Exemplary Moth 
which may also be taken as a fit epithet for her. Perhaps if all of her writings came to light, s 
would likely have a firm, if minor, role in literary history. AL 
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| John Dryden 

$ 83-2352, Eade, J.C. Astrological "Accident" in BRITANNIA REDIVIVA, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 
7513-14. Dryden's use of the word ‘‘accidents’’ in line 182 of this work, referring to the King and a 
. royal birth, represents an astrological usage not recognized by the OED and editors of Dryden: 
important events in one's life. Dryden believed himself competent in casting horoscopes. J.S.P. 


83-2353. Hammond, Paul. The Equestrian Statues: in Dryden’s ALBION AND ALBANIUS, 
' N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 510-11. The note in the California Dryden about the two statues mentioned in 
the setting for this work contains ‘‘several confusions’’ [all here clarified and corrected]. The 
statues referred to are of Charles I at Charing Cross and Charles II at Windsor. Although Dryden 
changed the opera's ending upon Charles II's death in 1685, he failed to revise the wording of his 
| stage setting for Act I, with its now misleading reference to ''his present majesty'" (presumably 
| James II). I.S.P. 


83-2354. Hopkins, David. Dryden’s BAUCIS AND PHILEMON and PARADISE LOST, N&Q, 
29, 6, 1982, 503-4. Some of Dryden's language and details about the wine served by the aged 
couple to their heavenly guests seem to derive from the life of Adam and Eve in Eden, as Milton 
tells of it. J.S.P. 


83-2355. Hughes, Derek. Aphrodite katadvomene: Dryden’s Cleopatra on the Cyndos, CDr, 14, 
1, 1980, 35-45. Dryden’s Cleopatra is a mundane bewildered woman. Shakespeare’s Cleopatra 
controls and dominated her fellows. Dryden's Cleopatra on the Cydnos is anonymous; his 
characters are immobile; he obscures the human constituents of his work. Dryden created a 
‘mirror image of Shakespeare’s queen and an original work. J.B.M. 


83-2356. Winn, James A. John Dryden’s Pickering Ancestors, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 506-10. [This 
offers a detailed account of Dryden’s maternal ancestry; a family tree occupies a fold-out, and 30 
‘ootnotes occupy five pages.] IS.P. 


Aaron Hill 


-2357. Belcher, William F. Aaron Hill’s Earliest Poems, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 531-2. [Fourteen of 
ill’s unsigned early poems published in Vol. I of the British Apollo are here identified.] In 
iting Aaron Hill: Poet, Dramatist, Projector (New York, 1913), Dorothy Brewster consulted 
e 1711 reprint of the Apollo, which omits some of these poems, and overlooks others; hence, her 
ist is incomplete. J.S.P. 


William Ireland 


-2358. Robinson, J.W. An Interlude or Mystery Play by William Ireland, 1795, CDr, 13, 3, 1979, 
5-51. Ireland was a forger of Renaissance documents specializing in Shakespeare. He also 
te a fragment of a mystery play, The Devill and Rychard. J.B.M. 


William King 

































ee 83-2345. 
Robert Monsey 


2359. Robinson, Ken. The Authorship of SCARRONIDES, by ‘‘R.M.’’, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, - 
2-3. Monsey, the person listed by standard reference works as the author of this Virgilian 
y (1665), was only nine when it appeared. Of seven other possibilities (all of Pembroke 
ollege, Cambridge), Robert Mapletoft and Robert May seem the most likely candidates for 
thorship. Possibly, however, the title page reference to Pembroke is false, added merely to lend 
pectability to the parody. J.S.P. 


John Mottley 
83-2350, 
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William Philips 
83-2360. Murray, Christopher. Philips’s THE REVENGEFUL QUEEN, Davenant’s ALBOVINE, 


Middleton's THE WITCH and the Kinship of Sources, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 525-6. Philips did noty 
plagiarize from Davenant, but Davenant did from Middleton. J.S.P. 
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Alexander Pope Í 
83-2361. Fleissner, Rcbert F. Pope's IMITATION OF HORACE (The First Ode of the Fourth | 
Book: TO VENUS), Expl, 34, 6, 1976, Item 42. Pope's allusion in 1. 9, "To Number five direct ` 
your Doves," is probably to the pentad as symbolic of love. Since he translated ioosely from 
Horace, he did not get the pentad directly from the Latin. Rather, Pope combined the Pythagorean 
concept of five as union of the male (three) and female (two), mythological tradition associating 
five with Venus, and the Christian tradition of associating the number with the Virgin. E.C.S. ; 


Matthew Prior 


83-2362. Robinson, Ken. The Composition of Matthew Prior's CARMEN SECULARE, N&Q, 
29, 6, 1982, 527. Prior wrote this work late in 1699 during a period of ill health following an 
over-hasty trip to Paris; Tonson published it Jan. 1, 1700. Prior gave a ms (?) copy to the King, 
probably hoping for “further attention'' and intending the gift as a response to past attention. 
William seems to have liked the panegyric. I.S.P. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


83-2363. Weinbrot, Howard D. Rochester's ‘‘Fribble’’ Revisited, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 523-4. This 
word, rightly spelled with a small f, suggests sexual inadequacy or effeminacy. Rochester used it 
thus in Tunbridge Wells, line 139. J.S.P. 


Jonathan Swift 


83-2364. Poindexter, R.S., Jr. Pregnant Wit in A MODEST PROPOSAL, AN&Q, 17, 5, 1978/79; 
71-3. Swift, in calculating the number of possible births, did not correlate this number with 
reduction of births because of breast feeding, nor with death of mothers because of size of infant 
Ge, his 12 pounds for weight of infant at birth). A.I.D. 


Sir William Temple 


83-2365. Frost, William. Temple, Sedley, Ogilby, and Creech (?) as Pre-Drydenian Translators o 
Virgil, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 511-13. Temple wrote the Last Eclogue Translated ... 1666 that Dryden 
and Tonson used in their Miscellany Poems (1684); Dryden took from it both a rhyme and a line fo 
his rendering of this poem. In two other Georgics, Temple seems to have influenced Dryden, no 
vice-versa. Lines 784-5 of Georgic II share phrasing with Temple, Thomas May, John Ogilby, an 
Sedley. Lines 425-527 from Georgics IV, attributed to Thomas Creech, are actually by [Rich 
Maitland, Earl of] Lauderdale. I.S.P 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


83-2366. Meekins, Jeanne S. A Manuscript Cast for a 1715 Revival of Vanbrugh’s THE MIS 
TAKE, N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 527-8. The Pennsylvania State Univ. Library contains a 1706 copy o 
this play with a ms listing of the cast for at least two of the three performances given the play tei 
years after its original production. [The list is printed.] From this list we learn that two members 
the cast were acting earlier than has been thought and seven acted roles with which they had n 
been previously identified. J.S. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Drama 


83-2367. DeBord, Beverly J. The Woodhole: Another Restoration ‘‘Cut Scene", N&Q, 29, 
1982, 524-5. In at least two Restoration comedies, Shadwell ’s The Virtuoso (1676) and Etherege’ 
She Would if She Could (1668), characters conceal themselves in a ‘‘woodhole,’’ probably 
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FTT in a wall beside a fireplace, used to hold wood. (The word is not in OED). The woodhole 
serves both plot and theme, as a device to show physically the appearance-reality opposition so 
important in Restoration comedy; characters hide to preserve their appearance of virtue. J.S.P. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Prose 


83-2368. Irvine, James R., and G. Jack Gravlee. Authorship of THE WHORES RHETORICK 
(1683), N&Q, 29, 6, 1982, 525. The death of Ferrante Pallavicino in 1644 seems to preclude his 
having authored this work, set in Restoration England, even though “in title, theme, and 
dialogue” it resembles his La rettorica delle puttane. An English writer some 40 years later 
probably adapted the work from the Italian. LS.P. 


‚BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


83-2369. Brown, Marshall. Toward an Archeology of English Romanticism: Coleridge and 
Sarbiewski, CL, 30, 4, 1978, 313-37. Coleridge’s translation imposes romanticism on Sarbiewski’s 
m, Ad Lyram. Implication replaces overelaboration; refined speech replaces histrionic pre- 
tenses at naturalism; suddenness is suppressed with subtlety. Coleridge maintains Sarbiewski’s 
otional force but diffuses the action to confusion. Coleridge succeeded in submerging Sarbiewski's 
symbols. J.B.M. 


John Keats 


2370. Baker, Jeffrey. Aphrodite and the Virgin A Note on Keats’s EVE OF ST. AGNES, 
‚47, 1981, 99-108. The Eve of St. Agnes is built on strong and obvious contrasts. Yet subtler 
ppositions contain the origin and purpose of the poem. The ambiguities mirror Keats’s suspicion 
at he could never be content. K.L.B. 


-2371. Spiegelman, Willard. Another Shakesperian Echo in Keats, AN&Q, 17, 1, 1978/79, 3-4. 
one passage of The Fall of Hyperion Keats seems to be eshoing an idea in Venus and Adonis. 
A.I.D. 





















Matthew Gregory Lewis 


2372. Lewis, Paul. Fearful Lessons: The Didacticism of the Early Gothic Novel, CLAJ, 23, 4, 
80, 470-84. Ann Radcliffe and Matthew Gregory Lewis moved English Gothic fiction to 
spenseful terror based on powerful villains and shocking horror. However both novelists wrote 
tional and didactic fiction. Radcliffe's work portrays the universe and man's moral life as 
erly despite the characters’ intense danger and confusion. Lewis and Radcliffe remain faithful 
didacticism. K.L.B. 


Ann Radcliffe 
83-2372. 
Mary Shelley 


2373. Ketterer, David. FRANKENSTEIN in Wolf’s Clothing, S-FS, 6, 2, 1979, 216-20. 
V.-art., The Annotated "Frankenstein", ed. Leonard Wolf, Clarkson N. Potter, 1977). The 
31 text of Frankenstein is to be preferred to the 1818 version; most of the non-cosmetic changes 
the later version serve to deepen and to clarify the nature of the conflict within Frankenstein. 
e novel, whose concerns can be described as philosophical, alchemical, and transcendental, 
d not psychological or scientific; should not be identified as full-fledged sf and then presented 
the first such work. The most that can be said is that there is much in the book which might be 
cribed as marginally sf or as anticipative of sf, including the pervasive influence of the 
metheus myth. W.R. 
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83-2374. Lake, David. In Defense of Ketterer, S-FS, 7, 2, 1930, 231-2. David Ketterer in his 
article FRANKENSTEIN in Wolf’s Clathing, S-FS 6, 2, 1979, pp. 216-220 [A.E.S. item 83-2373] 
does not go nearly far enough on the textual question. Critics are wrong to prefer the version ot) 
Frankenstein published in 1818 to the version of 1831. Shelley's changes in the later edition are 
almost invariably improvements, and there is probably nowhere amy instance of self-censorship 
or toning down. Shelley's changes show further that she was an excellent critic of her own work. 

W.R. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley 


83-2375. Bright, Michael H The Pleasure-House in Shelley's EPIPSYCHIDION, AN&Q, 17, 4, 
1978/79, 55-7. The ambiguous origin of the house in the poem can be explained by references 
outside the poem. Shelley seems to parallel ideas of Sir Joshua Reynolds on craftmanship and, 
inspiration and also aesthetic principles of the 18th century. - ALD. 


83-2376. Robinson, Charles E. “Roots” to "Rocks" in Shelley’s ALASTOR: An Emendation, 
AN&Q, 17, 6, 1978/79, 88-9. Though other suggestions have been made, the second roots in lines 
530-2 is best emended to ‘‘rocks’’. A.LD. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 


83-2377. Rowen, Norma. Arnold, Baudelaire and the Imagination, CL, 30, 4, 1978, 353-66 
Arnold and Baudelaire steered their Romantic inheritances in new directions. Araold distruste 
imagination, viewed nature as immutable, and echoed emotional anxiety. Baudelaire's m: 
exerted powerful influences in his world, saw nature as flowing and plastic, and never lost hj 
faith in imagination. Baudelaire was a point of departure for important 19th-century poetry, 

l J.B.M] 


Charlotte Brontë 


83-2378. Miller, Margaret. Happily Ever After: Marriage in Charlotte Brontë’s Novels, MSE, 
2, 1982, 21-38. Pivotal in the development of 19th century women novelists’ dissatisfaction wit 
marriage as an outcome for their heroines, Brontë moves from juvenilia which portray romanti 
love as ideal through her call for meaningful work for women in Shirley to her rejection 
marriage as solution in Villette. Her own marriage and her desire for realism both contribute 
the change. S.W. 


Thomas Carlyle 


83-2379. Baker, William. The London Library Borrowings of Thomas Carlyle, 1841-1844, Lib 
30, 2, 1981, 89-95. Many books ordered in 1841 by the London Library were acquired to satis 
Carlyle's needs. The titles he borrowed, especially contemporary French fiction, serve as a gui 
to his reading habits, which were not characteristic of the library users in the 1840's. K.L. 


Charles Dickens 


83-2380. Reeves, William J. Blake and Dickens: the Similar Vision, AN&Q, 17, 3, 1978/79, 36-4 
Though we cannot prove that Dickens read Blake, both authors seem to share an almost identi 
outlook on society. AL 


Ernest Dowson 


83-2381. Benvenuto, Richard. The Function of Language in the Poetry of Ernest Dowson, EI. 
21, 3, 1978, 158-67. Tennyson’s death began Dowson’s return to the roots of poetry. Opposing t 
futility of words to the efficacy of silence, he established silence (the cloister, prison, Bedlam) 
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D shelter of the innocent and holy -- a verity unequal to the anxieties of the age. He is a poet of 
flux. ` H.M.M. 
* oc Elizabeth Rigby, Lady Eastlake 


83.2382. Garver, Joseph. Lady Eastlake's ‘‘Livonian’’ Fiction, SN, 51, 1, 1979, 17-29. The 
Livonian Tales (1846) of Elizabeth Rigby, Lady Eastlake (1809-1893), portray Baltic life under 
Czar Nicholas I. Her tales The Jewess, The Wolves, and The Disponent reveal ''the pastoral 
theme of a feudal idyll”. and, antithetically, her aversion ''to the cult of Rousseau, the Noble 
Savage and ‘the state of nature.’’’ She anticipates George Eliot's and Mrs. Gaskell's *'redemption 
through. suffering," reflects George Sands's ‘romantic pestoralism,"’ recalls Scott, and antici- 
pates Hardy. C.B. 


Zo H. Rider Haggard 
Seé 83-2384. 


Thomas Hardy 


83-2383. McKenna, John. Clym Yeobright’s Eleventh Commandment, AN&Q, 17, 1, 1978/79, 8. 
The eleventh commandment, concerning love, occurs in the Bible, John 13:34. Clym realizes his 
former failures to love and wants to rectify his error by preaching. AD. 


83-2384. Orel, Harold. Hardy, Kipling, and Haggard, ELT, 25, 4, 1982, 232-48. Kipling and 
äggard’s mutual friendship is better known than Hardy’s with Kipling and Haggard (the latter 
based on strong common interest in rural matters and the occult). There is no evidence that Hardy 
rowed from Kipling or Haggard in his works. H.M.M. 


-2385. Sommers, Jeffrey. Hardy’s Other Bildungsroman: TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES, 
BLT, 25, 3, 1982, 159-68. Treatments of Tess as myth and allegory ignore its centre, a detailed 
tory of “A Pure Woman”. Tess's life journey (encounters with guides and counsellors, false 
tarts, reversals caused by her own temperament) and the opposition of character and society, are 
haracteristic of the novel of growth. Her passage from dream to reality is an acceptance of 
estiny typical of the female ‘‘novel of awakening"'. H.M.M. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


-2386. Frank, Bernhard. Buckle-Power in Hopkins THE 'VINDHOVER, AnR, 49, 1982, 23-4. 
The entire poem, then, welding before-stillness, stillness, and after-stillness, is tightly buckled: 
-in-one." K.L.B. 


-2387. Ryan, Alvan S. Hopkins’ THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, Stanza 4, Expl, 
‚7, 1976, Item 53. The fourth stanza of this poem is central to the meditation on man's relation 
time and eternity and to Jesus Christ's redemptive activity. The two contrary and balanced 
napes of the stanza are an hourglass, suggesting the mutability of life, and of water in a well, 
presenting the steadiness of life sustained by Christ. E.C.S. 


-2388. Zaniello, Thomas A. Hopkins’ EURYDICE and a Victorian Meteorological Report, 
&Q, 17, 6, 1978/79, 89-90. Hopkins's care in citing climatic conditions in his poem shows a 
n sense of meteorology, if, indeed, he did not read current weather reports about conditions 
ing the time of the shipwreck. A.ID. 


Lionel Johnson 


-2389. Paterson, Gary H. Light and Darkness, Sound and Silence in Lionel Johnson's Poetry, 
, 45, 1981, 93-103. Johnson constantly faced a conflict between his aesthetic and religious 
. His poetry suppresses emotion, and uses traditional form and classical precision. He used 
bols of light, dark, sound and silence to express and reconcile his personal tensions. Johnson 
s concerned with a search for the mystical and ideal. K.L.B. 
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Rudyard Kipling 


See 83-2384. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti l Q7 
83-2390. Swafford, James M. ''The Dauntless Soul’’: D.G. Rossetti's Late Sonnets, MSE, 8, 2, 
1982, 53-63. In his last poetic decade, Rossetti celebrates poets' power to redeem time. Thirty 
years earlier in Dante at Verona, Rossetti foreshadowed the major ideas of his late sonnets, ' 
particularly the Five English Poets. S.W.D. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


83-2391. Menikoff, Barry. Robert Louis Stevenson — Letters from Hawai'i, POM, 5, 4, 1980, | 
381-401. Four of Stevenson's Hawaiian letters are published, one for the first time, one with 26 | 
lines removed from a previously published version restored. Two letters have as headnotes | 
comments by Stevenson's friend, Low, here first published. Part of one letter in its ms form is | 
reproduced, and extensive notes are provided. D.B.H.G. 





















Arthur Symons 


83-2392. Markert, Lawrence W. The Art of the Theatre: Charles Lamb, Arthur Symons and 
Edward Gordon Craig, ELT, 25, 3, 1982, 147-57. Symons's dramatic theories were based on 
Lamb's emphasis on the imaginative and verbal in theatre. Craig drew on both critics to develop 
the idea of the erasure of emotion through marionettes and ‘‘purified’’ actors. All developed 
theatrical principles allied with aestheticism. H.M.M. 


Victorian British Fiction 
83-2393. Suvin, Darko. Seventy-Four More Victorian Books That Should be Excluded From 
Science Fiction Bibliographies, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 207-12. The annotated list of books cited in on 


or more of seven standard bibliographies is a supplement to the one published in S-FS, 5, 1 (1978 
[see AES, 22, 5 (1978/79), item 1561.] WR 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
W.H. Auden 


83-2394. Roth, Marc A. The Sound of a Poet Singing Loudly: A Look at ELEGY FOR YOUN 
LOVERS, CDr, 13, 2, 1979, 99-120. Auden’s collaborations with Stravinsky (The Rake's Prog 
ress) and Henze (Elegy for Young Lovers) prove opera offers the poet a chance ta sing. Critic 
have neglected Auden’s libretto. Auden described Elegy as the myth cf artistic genius created b 
the European Romantics. Henze credited him with a large role in the finished work. Auden shar 
in the creation of major contemporary operatic works. J.B. 


John Buchan 


83-2395. Couzens, T.J. “The old Africa of a boy's dream’’ — Towards Interpreting Buchan 
PRESTER JOHN, ESA, 24. 1, 1981, 1-24. Prester John has two levels: the more specific lev 
which is an ideological justification for what Buchan sees as the status quo; and the more gene 
level of the work, the kind of reading done by those who do not know the history, geography, 
biography of the people and places involved. The importance of the book on this level seems to 
the transmission of racial and political prejudices, perhaps made more dangerous because t| 
book gives the impression of irrefutable knowledge about these people and places. wW. 


! Anthony Burgess 
83-2396. Aggeler, Geoffrey. Enderby Immolatus: Burgess’ THE CLOCKWORK TESTAME: 
MHRev, 44, 1977, 22-46. [From a book in progress, Anthony Burgess the Artist as Novelist]. 


first two Enderby novels (Inside Mr. Enderby, 1966; Enderby Outside, 1968) comprise the m 
complete positive statement by Burgess on the role of the artist. The Clockwork Testament 
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' Enderby's End (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974) depicts the irresponsible anti-artist. In it 
Professor Balaglass sets Enderby up as a foil to B.F. Skinner, whose Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1971) is quoted extensively. The argument Burgess 
addresses is whether man is free. The Clockwork Testament’s satire is Burgess’s answer to his 
demotion in importance to Stanley Kubrick, who filmed Burgess’s Clockwork Orange. K.L.B. 


G.K. Chesterton 


| 83-2397. Williams, Duncan, and Jack R. Brown. Chesterton's THE ROLLING ENGLISH 
ROAD, Expl, 34, 6, 1976, Item 45. This poem is a plea for toleration and wisdom and an 
affirmation of the goodness of life. Chesterton achieves his effect through the use of ''geographi- 
Cal paradox,” but without a knowledge of English geography and place-names, American readers 
' will overlook the amusing and effective use of paradox in the poem. E.C.S. 


Agatha Christie 


2398. White, William. Agatha Christie: A First Checklist of Secondary Sources, BBib, 36, 1, 
1979, 14-17; 49. Though lists of her prolific output have appeared, none of secondary sources has. 
Because some mystery surrounds at least one episode in her iife, and now that she is dead notice is 
being taken of her work, perhaps critics will also increase attention to her life and works. A.LD. 

































Joseph Conrad 


83-2399. Berger, Marjorie. Telling Darkness, ELT, 25, 4, 1982, 199-210. Marlow hopes to find 
urtz the source of speech as real as the jungle, that will validate the European experience. But 
urtz’s language, untrue to even his own self and experience, is all verbal construct. The patterns 
f Marlow’s story (light/dark, inside/outside) also propose and then disappoint significance. The 
al frame of narration by the uncharacterized listener yields no message but the reader’s desire 
for meaning. H.M.M. 


2400. Rude, Donald W. Joseph Conrad, Stephen Crane and W.L. Courtney’s Review of THE 
GGER OF THE ‘NARCISSUS’, ELT, 21, 3, 1978, 188-97. In a letter to Courtney, Conrad 
xpressed agreement with an unfavourable review comparing Conrad to Crane. Then he criti- 
ized Courtney in a letter to Crane. His change of mind was either to soothe Crane’s wounded 
go, or because he had received an unwelcome response from Courtney, or because he regretted 
is admission of failure. The first is most likely. H.M.M. 


Edward Gordon Craig 
ee 83-2392. 
David Daiches 


-2401. Baker, William. David Daiches: A Bibliography, 1934-1978, BBib, 36, 1, 1979, 26-44. 
aiches, man of letters, professor, broadcaster, has exhibited a wide range of creative, and 
holarly activity. This list shows how wide-reaching is his area of expertise. [List appended.] 
A.LD. 


Margaret Drabble 


2402. MacCulloch, Clare. Review: A Writer's Britain: Landscape In Literature, by Margaret 
bble, (London: Thames and Hudson Ltd., 1979), AnR, 44, 1980, 106-11. Drabble makes us 
alize we must transcend earthiness to find ourselves. She journeys in physical, historical and 
iritual landscapes. A Writer's Britain constitutes a challenge of communication. K.L.B. 


Lawrence Durrell 


2403. Carley, James P. An Interview With Lawrence Durrell on the Background to MON- 
UR And Its Sequels, MHRev, 51, 1979, 42-6. Complex gnostic themes appear in Monsieur. 
e Egyptian mysteries and Avignon Templars connect as a ground plan. This first volume 
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contains a great muddle of themies intended. to be developed in at least two additional volumes. 
K.L.B. 


T.S. Eliot 


83-2404. Conlon, John J. Eliot and Pater: Criticism in Transition, ELT, 25, 3, 1982, 169-77. Elio 
disparaged, but took much from, Pater. Pater's essay on le mot juste in Flaubert is the source foi 
Eliot's ideas of the objective correlative and impersonal style. Eliot's division of his own work 
into criticism and appreciation may also owe something to Pater. H.M.M. 


83-2405. Smithson, Isaiah. Time and Irony in T.S. Eliot’s Early Poetry, MSE, 8, 2, 1982, 39-51. 
‘Ironic awareness of time is the subject’’ of Prufrock, Portrait of a Lady, and Gerontion. Because 
their irony is ‘‘nonmastered,’’ Prufrock negates consciousness and identity, the Young Man fear: 


awareness, and Gerontion is unredeemed. S.W.D. 

83-2406. Zapatka, Francis E. EAST COKER IV and EVERYMAN, AN&Q, 18, 1, 1979/80, 7-9. 

The wounded surgeon of Coker IV parallels Everyman. A.LD. 
E.M. Forster 


83-2407. Quinn, Martin, and Hejazi Safaa. E.M. Forster and THE EGYPTIAN MAIL: Wartime 
Journalism and a Subtext for A PASSAGE TO INDIA, ELT, 25, 3, 1982, 131-45. War work and a 
homophile relationship with an Egyptian gave Forster an understanding of complex colonial/colonized 
relationships. The India theme is developed in his little known, but interesting, articles for the 
Mail. Forster’s Alexandria experiences are used and transformed in A Passage to India. H.M.M. 


Christopher Fry 


83-2408. Wiersma, Stanley M. The Concept of Law in Christopher Fry's CURTMANTLE, 
ChSRev, 7, 2/3, 1977, 119-37. Although frequently compared with Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedrai 
end Anouilh's Becket, Fry's Curtmantle is a unique treatment of the struggle between Henry and 
Becket. Fry himself has identified its two themes as the depiction of the character of Henry and 
the interplay of canon, civil, aesthetic and divine laws; but most critics have ignored the 
playwright's statement of intention. These two themes are different aspects of the dominant 
theme of all of Fry's plays — the moral and spiritual evolution of mankind. Becket, Henry, and 
Eleanor are ‘unable to resolve the conflicting laws which they represent (canon, civil, and 
aesthetic, respectively), and Marshal, the narrator, is the hope of mankind, the next stage in the 
moral evolution of mankind. E.C.S. 


John Galsworthy 


83-2409. Higdon, David Leon. John Galsworthy's THE MAN OF PROPERTY: ''now in th 
natural course of things", ELT, 21, 3. 1978, 149-57. The organic, the growth of Robin Hill, an 
precise chronology, order time. But time remains outside the Forsytes as a force experienced bu 
never understood. Chronology measures flux; there is no progress, Galsworthy suggests, onl 
change. (Includes a chronology of The Man of Property). H.M.M 


William Golding 


83-2410. Lutz, Hartmut. A William Golding Bibliography, BBib, 36, 2, 1979, 53-70. Primary an 
secondary sources, primarily gleaned from Lutz’s own dissertation and three other bibliogr: 
phies, provide an extensive list of works by or about Golding. [List appended.] Al 


William Sydney Graham 


83-2411. Duxbury, Robert. The Poetry of W.S. Graham, Akros, 13, 38, 1978, 62-71. Graham 
central theme throughout his career is the untrustworthiness of language. Consequently h 
poems consciously eschew prose meaning. After his ‘New Apocalyptic’ beginning, he develop 
this theme more lucidly in a series of fine lyric collections. IH. 
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Christopher Hampton 


3-2412. Holland, Peter. The Director Intervenes: Christopher Hampton’s SAVAGES, CDr, 13, 
1979, 142-9. The play as directed and the play as written have different meanings. Hampton’s 
yavages condemns genocide in Brazil. Kidd’s version explores political kidnapping by urban 
erillas. Kidd changed the emphasis to ‘‘provide an entertaining evening in the theater." 


J.B.M. 


Anna Kavan 


-2413. Byrne, Janet. Moving Toward Entropy: Anna Kavan's Science Fiction Mentality, 
xtrap, 23, 1, 1982, 5-11. Kavan consistently saw the world as peopled by characters who treated 
ch other cruelly or foolishly, or were so lost in their own private hells that they had no relation 
each other. As she became increasingly obsessed with these themes, she seems to have turned 
ay from the subjective-feminine tradition in which she had established her reputation and 


opted sf as a more fruitful means of developing her ideas fully. The development of the 
alyptic strain in her writing thus culminates in Zce, her only sf novel. W.R. 


Hugh MacDiarmid 


2414. Glenday, Michael K. Hugh MacDiarmid: A Bibliography of Criticism, 1924-1978, BBib. 
, 2, 1979, 91-8. Probably the greatest Scottish poet since Burns, MacDiarmid has not gained the 


ention he deserves. Perhaps this list will help increase the number of critical notices. [List 
pended.] AD. 


Edwin Muir 
«2415. Macintyre, Lorn M. The Poetry of Edwin Muir, Akros, 13, 38, 1978, 8-17. Muir's poetry 


flawed because of his system, adopted as a defence against neuroses revealed by psychoanaly- 


, which swamped the actual in the archetypal. His language is drab. In both respects Muir is 
h inferior to Yeats. J.H.A. 


Wilfred Owen 
2416. Bäckman, Sven. Wilfred Owen’s Rhyming Once More, SN, 51, 2, 1979, 229-32. "Owens 
rthodox rhymes'' have a ''potential origin" in E.B. Browning. Owen knew not only Aurora 
igh and Sonnets from the Portuguese, but possibly also ‘‘poems or passages from her whole 
tic outlook" which ‘‘inspired him to start experimenting extensively with approximate 
es." Dominic Hibberd's arguments (in Wilfred Owen's Rhyming, Studia Neophilologica, 
1978, 207-14) to the contrary are unconvincing. C.B. 


Stephen Phillips 


17. Frost, Peter. The Rise and Fall of Stephen Phillips, ELT, 25, 4, 1982, 225-31. Virtually 
own today, in 1902 Stephen Phillips was considered the most promising poet and verse 
atist of his day. Marred by excess, borrowing, and vague philosophizing, his verses could 
‘stand the test of time. His highly acclaimed poetic dramas were often badly managed and 
uced, and eventually fell before the vogue for naturalistic theatre. H.M.M. 


Harold Pinter 


18. Brater, Enoch. Time and Memory in Pinter's Proust Screenplay, CDr, 13, 2, 1979, 121-6. 
r is fascinated with the past. In his cinematic hands Remembrance of Things Past becomes 
rialy what Proust accomplished verbally. Pinter's characters struggle to recapture a past 
has become hazy. Fragmentation and instability replace the original's wholeness. The 
ent slowly reveals itself as a small part of a more comprehensive reality. J.B.M. 


Sir Herbert Read 


19. Saffioti, Carol Lee. Herbert Read and Allen Tate, A Correspondence 1927-1957, 
ev, 46, 1978, 9-39. The correspondence between Read and Tate began in 1927. It ended with 


eath of Read in 1968. Their correspondence accurately records the major themes, figures, 
iterary flux of their times. K.L.B. 
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George Bernard Shaw 


83-2420. Coskren, Robert. Wagner and Shaw: RHEINGOLD Motifs in MAJOR BARBARA, 
CDr, 14, 1, 1980, 70-3. The second act of Major Barbara is Wagnerian. Undershaft bought; 
Barbara from the Salvation Army as Wotan bought Freis from the dwarfs. Although Shaw used 
Wagner’s concepts, Major Barbara is his own play. J.B.M. 


| 
83-2421. Ganz, Arthur. The Playwright as Perfect Wagnerite: Motifs from the Musical Dramas in 
the Theatre of Bernard Shaw, CDr, 13, 3, 1979, 187-209. Although their works are disparate,' 
Shaw and Wagner grew from a common root. The plots of Lohengrin and Caesar and Cleopatra 
are myths of withdrawal. The Ring and Major Barbara have similar characters — Undershaft and| 
Wotan are limited figures; both heroes seek a reunion with a lost parental figure; both experience 
withdrawals in their final moments. Shaw centered Wagnerian themes deeply in the earth of his 
works. J.B.M. 


























Bernard Spencer 


83-2422. Bowen, Roger. Native and Exile: The Poetry of Bernard Spencer, MHRev, 49, 1979, 
5-27. A study of Spencer's poems illustrates his progression from a 30's sensibility committed bu 
with the uncertainties of the age of Auden, to a Greek awakening and then to an Egyptian exile 
Spencer changed landscape and brought it to life, enabling him tc identify his own persona 
landscapes. K.L.B 


Olaf Stapledon 


83-2423. Tremaine, Louis. Olaf Stapledon’s Note on Magnitude, Extrap, 23, 3, 1982, 243-53. Sta 
Maker operates on enormous scales of time and distance. But, although the narrator reports th 
most astounding phenomena, he does so by means of a progression calculated not to astound b 
rather to encourage acceptance. Each successive world is stranger than the one before, but eac 
is presented in terms which make serse not merely as logical constructs but as potential forms 
human experience which we are encouraged to share imaginatively. This technique, like that 
describing a series of alternative universes many of which are based upon radically differe 
physical premises, is dependent on the magnitude of Stapledon's vision. The work is not merely 


description but an embodiment of an aesthetic stance toward the kuman experience of reali 
W. 


Tom Stoppard 


83-2424. Buhr, Richard J. Epistemology and Ethics in Tom Stoppard's PROFESSIONAL FOU. 
CD, 13, 4, 1979/80, 320-9. Stoppard’s works contrast fixed moral principles with human rig 
and emotions. In Professional Foul Anderson disregards feelings to preserve his absolute valu 
To Stoppard truth must meet the test of life. Anderson abandons his principles when he sees th 
support suffering and lies. J.B. 


83-2425. Gruber, William E. ''Wheels within wheels, etcetera”: Artistic Design in ROSENCI 
AND GUILDENSTERN ARE DEAD, CDr, 15, 4, 1981/82, 291-310. Stoppard's play is not 
derivative: workmanship. It uses parts of Hamlet to question modes of human action. Rosencra 
and Guildenstern choose to be cowards. In Stoppard's vision of justice, they get what t 
deserve. J.B. 


Sydney Tremayne 


83-2426. Bruce, George. The Poetry of Sydney Tremayne: Man into Poem — A Study o 
Progression, Akros, 13, 38, 1978, 32-45. After early grandiosity, Tremayne learned to genera 
by particularising. In The Swans of Berwick and The Turning Sky he achieved a disinterestedn 
enabling him to involve his full experience. His conservative technique is kept tense b 
contemporary awareness of the immeasurable expressed in rich metaphor. J.H 
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Evelyn Waugh 


..83-2427. MacSween, R.J. Evelyn Waugh’s Ladies, AnR, 46, 1981, 43-50. Most of Waugh’s 
ee were beautiful and clever women: Daphne Fielding, Daphne Acton, Clarissa 
` Churchill, Ann Fleming, Diana Mitford, Debo Cavendish, Meg — his daughter. Waugh yearned 

for genuine human affection as if to fill an empty void. K.L.B. 


H.G. Wells 


83-2428. Hughes, David.. Criticism in English of H.G. .Wells's Science Fiction: A Select Anno- 
tated Bibliography, S-FS, 6, 3, 1979, 309-19. The bibliography has an end date of 1977, with a few 
items from 1978. It is divided into sections on bibliographies, collections of critical essays, 
post-1930 overviews of Wells’s Science Fiction and Utopian opus, and particular studies of one 
work or a group of works. Most standard background texts and biographies are excluded, as are 
extraliterary bibliographies and studies of Wells’s influence on others. None of Wells’s self- 
assessments are listed. WR. 


83-2429. Pagetti, Carolo. THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON: H.G. Wells and the Fictional 
Strategy of his ‘‘Scientific Romances”, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 124-34. First Men in the Moon goes 
beyond the other ‘scientific romances!" which postulate man’s disintegration when confronted 
with scientific phenomena. By means of a complex structure interweaving comedy of manners, 
the didactic novel, the exotic adventure novel, the Gothic horror novel, the speculative and 
philosophical novel, satire, and utopia it presents itself as a reflection of the very nature of the 
“scientific romance." By questioning first the primary narrator’s central function and then his 
very credibility the novel goes on to comment on the ultimate impossibility of using either the 
novel or science itself as a means of communication. (Trans. from Italian by Marie-Christine 
Hubert). W.R. 


83-2430. Roemer, Kenneth M. H.G. Wells and the ‘‘Momentary Voices” of a Modern Utopia, 
Extrap, 23, 2, 1982, 117-37. In A Modern Utopia Wells aimed to offer a series of sustained 
descriptions of the mental states of the major voices, who are all, with the exception of the ‘‘Voice 
of Nature,’’ embodiments of different aspects of Wells’s personality. An examination of how 
Wells used his voices in the parallel opening and closing frames and in the procession of 
discussion and narration between these frames suggests that while Wells’s experiments may 
already have been obsolete, his voices are not the voices of the culture-bound, rational observers 
found in most utopian literature before 1900 and in many popular 20th-century utopias. WR. 


Arnold Wesker 


83-2431. Hedbäck, Ann-Mari. The Scheme of Things in Amold Wesker's THE MERCHANT, 
SN, 51, 2, 1979, 233-44. The historical process itself forms the context of The Merchant. Drawing 
upon historical research, Wesker evokes the Jewish ghetto culture of Renaissance Venice. 
hylock becomes a humanist scholar and bookseller, Antonio a member of the Querini family, 

assanio a Visconti, Portia an atypically emancipated daughter of privilege. The play underwent 

ajor revisions in structure, characterization and dialogue for its English premiere in 1977. It 

‘could be said to be constructed according to Wesker's own variation of Brechtian principles.” 
C.B. 


Virginia Woolf 


+2432. DeSalvo, Louise A. The Granada Edition of: THE VOYAGE OUT: A Corrupt Text, 

, 19, 1982, 3-4. The Granada paperback edition of The Voyage Out (Feb. 1978), a corrupt 

ext, should be avoided. Changes in spelling, punctuation, and wording alter Woolf’s original 
tentions and ignore her final work on the text in preparation for a ‘‘never-published second 

uckworth English edition." D.H.C. 


-2433. Mendez, Charlotte Walker. Virginia Woolf and the Voices of Silence, Lang&S, 13, 4, 
980, 94-112. Woolf was an explorer of language and silence, and especially of the aesthetic and 
etaphysical dimensions of their interrelationships. S.K.A. 
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83-2434. Vanderbosch, Jane. Virginia Woolf and Psychoanalysis, VWM, 19, 1982, 4. According ( 
to Charlotte Wolff's Hindsight An Autobiography (London: Quartet Books, 1980), Woolf con- i 
ferred with Wolff about psychoanalysis. She also called Leonard her '*mother."' DACH 


Twentieth Century British Drama 


83-2435. Styan, J.L. High Tide in the London Theatre: Some Notes on the 1978-79 Season, CDr, 
13, 3, 1979, 252-7. The season played good productions from the Renaissance through to modern 
times. Successful worxs by Pinter, Stoppard, and Bond prove modems can compete successfully 
with Shakespeare for audiences. J.B.M. | 


Twentieth Century British Poetry 


83-2436. Bernhart, Walter. The Rising Incubus. A View from Alpine Regions, Akros, 13, 38, 
1978, 113-19. Recent Swiss experience, with both standard German and dialect, parallels devel- 
opments in Scotland and suggests that contemporary Scottish poets are exploring, fruitfully, 
































potentially creative linguistic tensions. J.H.A. 
UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Blacks 


83-2437. Baker, Houston A., Jr. Generational Shifts and the Recent Criticism of Afro-American 
Literature, BALF, 15, 1, 1981, 3-21. The changes that have occurred in Afro-American literary 
criticism during the past four decades can be described in terms of ‘‘generational shifts’’ defined 
as ideologically motivated movements overseen by young or newly-emergent intellectuals who 
are dedicated to refuting the work of their intellectual predecessors and to establishing a new 
framework of intellectual inquiry. The shift that occurred during the mid-1960's led to the 
displacement of integrationist poetics and gave birth to a new object of scholarly investigation. 

; S.K.A. 


83-2438. Baker, Houston A.. Jr. A Note on Style and the Anthropology of Art, BALF, 14, 1, 1980, 
30-1. Black American spokesmen and creative writers have always striven to produce linguistic) 
works of genius under the conditions of cultural style. The task of the literary analyst today is to 
bring to bear the general theoretical assumptions of the anthropology of art in an attempt t 
provide useful explanztory accounts of such works. S.K.A, 


83-2439. Baraka, Amiri. Afro-American Literature & Class Struggle, BALF, 14, 1, 1980, 5-14 
The genuine major Afro-American writers are a part of the revolutionary tradition, which i 
anti-slave, anti-capitulationist, and anti-imperialist, given the particular epoch and conditions o 
its existence. S.K.A 


83-2440. Barksdale, Richard K. Black Autobiography and the Comic Vision, BALF, 15, 1, 1981 
22-7. Some of Black America’s best autobiographical statements contain no comedy. Some o 
those autobiographies which do contain comedy are mediocre autobiographies. Comedy tends t 
be an impersonal art. Those writers who are more impersonal tend to employ comic devices mor 
often. And, there is no such thing as a good impersonal autobiography. S.K.A| 


83-2441. Benston, Kimberly W. ‘/ Yam What I Am’’: Naming and Unnaming in Afro-America 
Literature, BALF, 16, 1, 1982, 3-11. For the Afro-American, self-creation and reformation of 
fragmented familial past are endlessly interwoven: naming is inevitably genealogical revisionis: 
All of Afro-American literature may be seen as one vast genealogical poem that attempts t 
restore continuity to the ruptures or discontinuities imposed by the history of the Black presenc 
in America. S.K. 


83-2442. Foster, Frances. ‘In Respect of Females...’’: Differences in the Portrayals of Women 
Male and Female Narrators, BALF, 15, 2, 1981, 66-70. Women nezrrators present stronger 


more complex portraitures of their sex in slave narratives than their male counterparts d 
S.K. 
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83-2443. Gates, Henry-Louis, Ir. Introduction: Criticism in de Jungle, BALF, 15, 4, 1981, 123-7. 
The black literary and critical traditions need all sorts of close readings; the body of practical 
criticism which enabled new theories of reading to emerge in the Western tradition has yet to be 

created in the black traditions. S.K.A. 



































83-2444. Harris, Trudier. The Barbershop in Black Literature, BALF, 13, 3, 1979, 112-18. Black 
men in black literature gather at barbershops for a variety of reasons in addition to getting shaves 
and haircuts: to see and to be seen, to give and to receive, to share and to take, to support and to 
deny. The barbershop is their point of contact. It becomes their psychological home, their way 
station against the cares of the world. S.K.A. 


83-2445. Hull, Gloria T. Notes on a Marxist Interpretation of Black American Literature, BALF, 
12, 4, 1978, 148-53. The affinities between Black writers and Marxism legitimizes a Marxist 
interpretation of black literature. This approach may prove to be more useful than older tradi- 
tional methods or certain newer metaphysical or anthro-linguistic approaches currently in use. 
S.K.A. 


83-2446. Jones, Rhett S. Community and Commentators: Black Theatre and Its Critics, BALF, 
(14, 2, 1980, 69-76. In the absence of well-informed critics, black performing artists have been 
denied the benefits of tri-cornered exchange among artist, critic, and audience. S.K.A. 


83-2447. McDowell, Deborah E. New Directions for Black Feminist Criticism, BALF, 14, 4, 
1980, 153-8. Black feminist critics ought to consider the language of Black women's literature, to 
describe the ways Black women writers employ literary devices in a distinct way, and to compare 
the way Black women writers create their own mythic structures. If they focus on these and other 
pertinent issues, Black feminist critics will have laid the cornerstone for a sound, thorough 
iculation of the Black feminist aesthetic. S.K.A. 


3-2448. Reilly, John M. The Reconstruction of Genre as Entry into Conscious History, BALF, 
3, 1, 1979, 3-6. Richard Wright, John A. Williams, Ishmael Reed, and most 20th-century 
fro-American authors move into the realm of conscious history not directly through advance- 
ent of a political program but first through reconstruction of their unique materials: the 
anguage, techniques, and genres of literary art. S.K.A. 


3-2449. Turner, Darwin T. Introductory Remarks about the Black Literary Tradition in the 
nited States of America, BALF, 12, 4, 1978, 140-7. Black American literature is created by a 
rson of African ancestry who has been reared in the United States or who has lived here 
ufficiently long to be identified with Black culture. It is a subdivision of American literary 
dition with its own distinct thematic and stylistic features. S.K.A. 


2450. Ward, Jerry W., Jr. The Black Critic as Reader, BALF, 14, 1, 1980, 21-3. Black criticism 
t the present time is in transition, and black critics are developing a new awareness of the 
sactional nature of reading and criticism. S.K.A. 


Indians 
ee 83-2455. 
TED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Folklore 


-2451. Coleman, Arthur. Paul Bunyan: Ecological Saint — or Villain, ON, 6, 4, 1980/81, 331-41. 
ontrary to the opinion of American folklorists that Paul Bunyan is a saint who performed 
ographical artistry, the Bunyan legendry exposes him as a sinister pragmatist. We see him 
ploiting the environment and its resources for his own personal gain. Throughout the various 
ries, Bunyan alters the natural order of the world by.reshaping the face of the American 
dscape and by changing the inherent nature of the wildlife. B.A.B. 
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83-2452. Edwards, Jay. Structural Analysis of the Afro-American Trickster Tale, BALF, 15, 4, 
1981, 155-64. An expansion of the syntagmatic model and the Levi-Straussian formula is needed if 
one is to account successfully for the functioning of the deep structure of the folktale. Ke 


Science Fiction 


83-2453. Friend, Beverly. Time Travel as a Feminist Didactic in Works by Phyllis Eisenstein, 
Marlys Millhiser, and Octavia Butler, Extrap, 23, 1, 1982, 50-5. Eisenstein’s Shadow of Earth, 
Millhiser's The Mirror, and Butler’s Kindred agree that contemporary woman is not educated to 
survive, that she is perhaps even more helpless than her predecessors. Men understand how the 
world is run; women do not, so in their view women are victims now just as they have been in the 
past. W.R. 


83-2454. Morris, Christine. Indians and Other Aliens: A Native American View of Science | 
Fiction, Extrap, 20, 4, 1979, 301-7. With the exception of a few writers like Robert Silverberg, 
Frank Herbert, and Craig Strete, even the best sf is usually caught in the traditional American 
literary dichotomy between writers like Cooper and his ''Noble Red Man” and Twain’s ‘‘Ignoble 
Savage." Most often, American authors depersonalize Indians and treat them merely as stereo- 
types. [A ‘‘Preliminary Checklist of Native Americans in Science Fiction’’ is included.] W.R. 


83-2455. Weinkauf, Mary S. The Indian in Science Fiction, Extrap, 20, 4, 1979, 308-20. The 
existence of the American Indian in sf is a reminder of a tendency to exploit and even eliminate 
those who stand in the way of progress. Sf writers also use native Americans as a symbolic 
warning that progress is dangerous te tradition and as a plea to appreciate differing lifestyles. 

$ W.R 




















Subjects 
See 83-2437-2450. 
Travel Literature 
See 83-2477. 
UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Mather Byles 


83-2456. Shields, John C. Phillis Wheatley and Mather Byles: A Study in Literary Relationshi 
CLAJ, 23, 4, 1980, 377-90. Phillis Wheatley and Mather Byles show striking parallels in Poems 
Several Occasions (1744) and Poems on Various Subjects, Religious and Moral (1773). Both poe 
knew each other, the physical arrangement of poems are. parallel, poetic forms are similar, 
vocabulary and poetic theories are alike. These similarities lead to the conclusion that a lite 
relationship existed between Wheatley and Byles. A study of Wheatley’s works affirms that th 
prominent American Black author surpassed Byles in creative achievement. K.L. 


Nathaniel Cotton, the Elder 


83-2457. Pitcher, Edward W. Nathaniel Cotton, the Elder: an Anonymous Contributor to Dodsle 
MUSEUM (1746-7) and Wm. Dodd's VISITOR, AN&Q, 17, 8, 1978/79, 124-5. Posthumou: 
published, Cotton's work appears anonymously in Museum and Visitor. AA 


Phillis Wheatley 


83-2458. Sistrunk, Albertha. Phillis Wheatley: An Eighteenth-Century Black American P. 
Revisited, CLAJ, 23. 4, 1980, 391-8. Phillis Wheatley was kidnapped from her homz in Africa a 
brought to Boston where she distinguished herself as Colonial America’s foremost Black p: 
An analysis of her poetry reveals several stylistic features: mechanical skill in manipulating 
couplet, rhyme to gain attention, parallelism to enbance the overall design of her poems, 
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call-and-response technique, irony, humor and repetition, figurative devices. She is one of the 
earlier Black poets of unusual literary distinction. K.L.B. 


[See also 83-2456. 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. General 


83-2459. Pitcher, E.W. Sources for Fiction in THE ROYAL AMERICAN MAGAZINE (Boston, 
| 1774/5, AN&Q, 17, 1, 1978/79, 6-7. In checking the magazine one finds that some items were 
original and some were re-prints, with no mention of their source or whether the items were 
translations. [Checklist provided.] A.I.D. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


83-2460. Barcus, Nancy. Emerson, Calvinism, and Aunt Mary Moody Emerson: An Irrepressible 
Defender of New England Orthodoxy, ChSRev, 7, 2/3, 1977, 146-52. Emerson's Aunt Mary 
Moody Emerson was his earliest mentor and a major influence on his intellectual development. A 
strict pietist, she was by heritage and association distinctly Puritan and Calvinistic. During the 
transcendalist's early years, she instructed the Emerson children in the tenets of her orthodox 
beliefs, and later in letters to Emerson she stressed the importance of revealed truth and the 
insufficiency of reason in knowing the divine. That Emerson regarded her as significant in the 
development of his thought is supported by her being the most quoted of his personal connections 
during his early years. E.C.S. 


83-2461. Paulson, A.B. Emerson and Aphasia, Lang&S, 14, 3, 1981, 155-71. In old age, Emerson 
suffered from aphasia, from the speech impairment that Roman Jakobson calls ‘‘similarity 
disorder," which involves a deficiency in the selection and substitution of words in the linguistic 
code, as opposed to the other form of aphasia (‘‘contiguity disorder’’) that affects the individual's 
ability to organize words into syntactic chains. His late difficulties with speech resembles his 
earlier predisposition to favor relations based on contiguity over those of similarity. S.K.A. 


Margaret Fuller 


3-2462. Fergenson, Laraine. Margaret Fuller and FAMOUS AMERICAN BELLES, AN&Q, 
7, 2, 1978/79, 20. A mini-portrait of Fuller appears in Famous American Belles of the Nineteenth 
ntury (Philadelphia, Pa.: J.B. Lippincott Co. (1901), p. 92). A.LD. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


2463. Jacobs, Karen. The Doves of Venus in Hawthome and Spenser, AN&Q, 18, 1, 1979/80, 
-4. One of Hawthome’s borrowings from Spenser in The Blithedale Romance has not been 
oticed. The Timias-Belphoebe episode, Book III, Canto V; Book IV, Cantos 7-8; Book VI, 
anto V, uses the turtle-dove as a reconciler of the two lovers; the dove in Hawthorne becomes an 
verted parallel of that in Spenser. ALD. 


-2464. Platizkey, Roger S. Hepzibah’s Gingerbread Cakes in THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
(ABLES, AN&Q, 17, 7, 1978/79, 106-8. Ned Higgins, who eats Hepzibah’s gingerbread cakes in 
ables, is a unifying character. He symbolizes the plebian class, as do his choices of fare. 
A.I.D. 


Élizabeth D. Livermore 


-2465. Vauthier, Simone. Abolitionnisme et Feminisme dans [Anti-Slavery and Feminism in] 
E, OR THE QUADROON'S TRIUMPH, RA&A, 12, 1979, 148-70. The novel (1855) links 
ti-slavery and feminism, deriving both from the excessive masculinity of American society and 
nvisaping a new society on a truly Christian basis. Meanwhile, the liberation of the blacks acts as 
yardstick for the advancement of women. In a series of insert-texts, women and blacks 
cognize how the positions of both are determined by white men. Oppressed, while prosperous, 
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by being required to live as a white, the quadroon, Zoe, finally rejoins her own people and,. in 
poverty, discovers Christianity and realizes that her destiny is to fight for her race and sex. (In 
French). "Mie 


Edgar Allan Poe 


83-2466. Frank, Frederick S. The Gothic at Absolute Zero: Poe's NARRATIVE OF ARTHUR | 
GORDON PYM, Extrap, 21, 1, 1980, 21-30. The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym (1838) is Poe’s || 
most daring and ambitious resetting of the central metaphor of all Gothic fiction: the dark, f 
confining castle. His globalization of the Gothic environment permits Poe to combine the 
destructive, vertical movement of the Gothic with the procreative, horizontal design of the 
fabulous quest romance. Thus, Pym’s apparently fatal journey to the southernmost part of the 
earth is both a descent through many circles of Gothic terror and an ascent to a reunion with the 


white goddess. W.R. 


83-2467. Martin, Robert K. The Quest for Poe, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 213-16. (rev.-art., The Edgar 
Allan Poe Scrapbook, ed. Peter Haining, NY: Schocken Books, 1978; David Ketterer, The 
Rationale of Deception in Poe, Baton Rouge: LSU Pr., 1979). Poe’s works have been subjected to 
over 100 years of popular imagery and distortion, not to say exploitation. If one is to recover Poe 
the artist, one must return to the works without the preconceptions we have all acquired before 
we ever read our first Poe tale. W.R. 































Henry David Thoreau 


83-2468. D’ Avanzo, Mario L. John Field’s Well: The Biblical Context, MSE, 8, 2, 1982, 4-8. In 
Walden, Thoreau draws on Ecclesiastes and the Gospel of John to illuminate the spiritual min 
symbolized by John Field’s well; unlike the clear water of Walden Pond, Field’s well betokens 
spiritial murkiness. S.W.D. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Charles W. Chesnutt 


83-2469. Delmar, P. Jay. Elements of Tragedy in Charles W. Chesnutt’s THE CONJURE 
WOMAN, CLAJ, 23, 4, 1989, 451-9. The Conjure Woman stories contain undeveloped tragic 
elements that attempt to increase emotional] intensity. The tragic suffers when the functions o 
tragedy as a genre are breached. K.L.B. 


83-2470. Myers, Karen Magee. Mythic Patterns in Charles Waddell Chesnutt’s THE CONJUR 
WOMAN and Ovid’s METAMORPHOSES, BALF, 13, 1, 1979, 13-17. The parallels betwee 
Chesnutt’s Conjure Woman and Ovid’s Metamorphoses are representative of universal mythi 
patterns in literature. The similarities are particularly striking because both artists utilize myths o 
the fall and of transformation to define a relationship between human life and the rest of th 
natural world and because both find in these ancient patterns an appropriate means of revealin 
basic psychological patterns and of commenting upon contemporary life. S.K.A 


Stephen Crane 


83-2471. Bonner, Thomas, Jr. Crane's AN EXPERIMENT IN MISERY, Expl, 34, 8, 1976, Ite 
56. This journalistic endeavor operates in naturalistic and satiric terms as life in the Bowery i 
described. Keys to Crane's approach are his use of the word assassin to describe the beggar an 
his ascribing characteristics of various insects to the mendicant in the mock-heroic tradition 

E.C.S 


83-2472. Stappenbeck, Herb. Crane's THE OPEN BOAT, Expl, 34, 6, 1976, Item 41. A majo 
link in the themes in this story of man's relation to nature and his relation to his fellow men is 
poem that the correspondent had memorized as a child. He identifies himself with the ‘‘dyin: 
soldier of the Legion’’ of the poem in two different ways: Zirst, through the images of the shore, h 
projects himself into the soldier's situation; second, he recognizes nature's indifference to hi 
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i situation as comparable with his earlier indifference to the dying soldier. His recollection of the 
poem enables him to understand his obligation to suffer with his fellow men. E.C.S. 


Watkins Harper 


83-2473. Hill, Patricia Liggins. ‘‘Let Me Make the Songs for the People”: A Study of Watkins 
| Harper's Poetry, BALF, 15, 2, 1981, 60-5. As an early black social protest poet and a major black 
; female poet of the 19th century, Harper has helped to lay a sound aesthetic foundation upon 
| which much of contemporary black poetry is based. S.K.A. 




































Henry James 


83-2474. Dahl, Chris. The Swiss Cottage's Owner: A Model for J. Westgate in James' AN 
INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, AN&Q, 17, 4, 1978/79, 53-60. Unusual for James, Westgate is 
based upon a real individual, Colonel George T.M. Davis. A.I.D. 


83:2475. Grove, James. The Neglected Dinner in James’ WINGS OF THE DOVE, AN&Q, 18, 1, 
1979/80, 5-6. Though two sparkling dinners occur in Wings, a third one at which Milly does not 
"appear has great significance for Milly and the novel. Her absence allows us to hear the 
conversations about Milly and the cross-currents in which she is involved. A.I.D. 


83-2476. Norrman, Ralf. Referential Ambiguity in Pronouns as a Literary Device in Henry 
James’s THE GOLDEN BOWL, SN, 51, 1, 1979, 31-71. James's symmetrical arrangement of 
characters into a menage a quatre makes intentionally ambiguous pronoun reference a device 
which reminds the reader of ‘‘combinations and relationships," and dramatizes ‘‘the successive 
stages in the development of the plot." Such purposeful ambiguity in the portrayal of Maggie, 
Amerigo, Adam, and Charlotte creates ''hesitation, confusion and dramatic interest." Pronomi- 
nal ambiguity gradually intensifies bewilderingly, but simplifies at the close when Maggie and 
Amerigo unite. C.B. 


Omar Morse 


-2477. Marshall, James. An Unheard Voice: The Autobiography of a Dispossessed Home- 
teader and a Nineteenth-Century Theme of Dispossession, ON, 6, 4, 1980, 303-29. Morse's 
utobiography of 76 pages spans his boyhood in Oswego County, New York and adult life as a 
omesteader in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, and Dodge and Goodhue counties, Minnesota. The ms, 
gun in 1882 and ended in 1900, is a factua! account of a pioneer who hoped for independence, 
uality, and democracy in an "'everlasting garden’’ of the Midwest, but became disillusioned 
ause he lost three homesteads to high mortgages and interest rates on loans. This factual 
ccount is a backdrop for the theme of dispossession and disillusionment that in late 19th-century 
ovels and in frontier songs evolves into a major counter-myth; the "Garden of the World" motif 
comes the ‘‘unweeded garden'' motif that carries over into the 20th-century. R.C.L. 


Mark Twain 


2478. Ketterer, David. Mark Twain's Generation Iceberg, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 230-1. An 1884 
try in Mark Twain's notebook is the first recorded instance of a concept frequently alluded to in 
circles as involving a ''generation starship.” Basically what happens in this type of story 
pends upon a group of people surviving for generations within an enclosed space. The enclosed 
orld situation is also to be found in an unpublished Twain story written in 1876 and entitled A 
urder, a Mystery, and a Marriage. It is also implicit in the microscopic world stories: The Great 
ark and Three Thousand Years Among the Microbes, written in 1898 and 1905 respectively. 
W.R. 


Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 U.S. Fiction 


-2479. Pfaelzer, Jean. Parody and Satire in American Dystopian Fiction of the 19th Century, 
FS, 7, 1, 1980, 61-72. American dystopias of the late 19th century, mostly written in response to 
ward Bellamy's Looking Backward, were inevitably reactionary. They formalized the conser- 
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vative position both through satire of the progressive tendencies of industrialism and parody of 
utopian fiction. Such works as Anna Bowman Dodd’s The Republic of the Future, Arıhur Dudley 
Vinton’s Looking Further Forward, and Charles Elliot Niswonger’s The Isle of Feminine attack 
female equality, racial equality, collective property, and humane technology as well as the basic J 
assumption of individual perfectibility. These dystopias represent a regression to a pre-industrial, 
pre-immigration, and pre-urban America, affirming that history is not autematically progressive. 
WR. | 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
l Zoe Akins 


83-2480. Pady, Donald S. Akins’ THE WANDERER: An Earlier Text, AN&Q, 17, 3, 1978/79, 
40-1. A text of the poem, dated 1912, now held by Iowa State Univ. Library appears on the 
endsheet of her Interpretations. The printed version, differing from the ms, first appears in Jan. 
1915. A.LD. 



























Maya Angelou 


83-2481. Cameron, Des Birch. A Maya Angelou Bibliography, BBib, 35, 1, 1979, 50-2. Besides 
having engaged in the performing arts, Angelou is also a novelist and pcet. A listing of her works 
will, no doubt, gain her deserved attention. AD. 


Isaac Asimov 


83-2482. Hark, Ina Rae. Unity in the Composite Novel: Triadic Patterning in Asimov’s THE 
GODS THEMSELVES, S-FS, 6, 3, 1979, 281-6. Asimov’s novel is composed of three parts 
which do not form a comfortable whole. The central section, in a New Wave style, contrasts 
sharply with the more traditional sections, and the reader is frustrated by the disappearance of the 
people of the parallel universe after the second section. Nevertheless, a symbolic triadic structure | 
of the rational, the emotional, and the parental expresses the principal theme of the novel. 
Asimov incorporates variations on this basic triad in all three parts of the novel to demonstrate his 
view of what constitutes the optimal balance between individual and communal needs, W.R. 


83-2483. Portelli, Alessandro. The Three Laws of Robotics, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 150-6. The complex- 
ity of symbolic meanings of the robot makes the Three Laws an exemplary case study in the 
applicability of concepts from the Marzist critique of political economy to literature. As technical 
norms, they regulate production; as legal norms, they confer scientific sanction to the State; as 
rhetorical norms, they control the text; as political norms, they stabilize society. As they extend 
their jurisdiction from the machine to the text and to the social system, the Three Laws extend to 
capitalism the sanction of scientific necessity and neutrality. WR 


Peter Beagle 


83-2484. Foust, R.E. Fabulous Paradigm: Fantasy, Meta-Fantasy, and Peter S. Beagle’s THI 
LAST UNICORN, Extrap, 21, 1, 1980, 5-20. The type of creative fiction which is currently 
dismissed as fantasy is a viable and attractive alternative to the contemporary literature o 
exhaustion. While Beagle’s work shares the metafictional urges of the novels of its time, it use 
them for clearly fabulous purposes. Its use of language for its connotative value presupposes fai 
in the ability of language to cope with reality. on fictional terms; its multiform and fantastic use o 
temporality sides with the potency of improbable desire; and the theory of monsters which can b 
deduced from its narrative upholds the value of being human against the apocalypticism of ou 
time. WR 


83-2485. Stevens, David. Incongruity in a World of Illusion: Patterns of Humor in Peter Beagle’. 
THE LAST UNICORN, Extrap, 20, 3, 1979, 230-7. Humor is central to Beagle’s novel. H 
creates a quasi-medieval universe with built-in anachronisms to serve as the setting for his fai 
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tale that is at once high romance and self-parody. He presents a serious theme — that we are what 
peopie think of us and we become what we pretend to be — with a comic technique, and much of 
the success of the novel can be traced to its humor. Among Beagle’s devices are incongruity, most 
hften something which lowers the high heroic tone that has been established, the repeated joke, 
and — most important — anticlimax. W.R. 


James Blish 


83-2486. Eckley, Grace. FINNEGAN'S WAKE in the Works of James Blish, Extrap, 20, 4, 1979, 
330-42. The ideas and techniques of the works of James Joyce, particularly Finnegan's Wake, 
influence James Blish in such works as Common Time, Spock Must Die, and A Case of 
Conscience. The language of Part Three of Common Time seems modelled on that of Finnegan's 
Wake while in Spock Must Die Eurish is specifically mentioned and allusions are made to Wake 
criticism. The title of A Case of Conscience may reflect the last chapter of A Portrait of the Artist, 
which focuses on the decisions Stephen Daedalus faces, and Blish even includes a passage from 
Wake in his novel. W.R. 


Leigh Brackett 


-2487. Hansen, Terry L. Myth-Adventure in Leigh Brackett’s ENCHANTRESS OF VENUS, 
trap, 23, 1, 1982, 77-82. Much of a reader's pleasure in Enchantress of Venus comes from 
onsciously or unconsciously recognizing and responding to its mythological properties. In 
articular, Brackett adapts the hero quest which, in Joseph Campbell's view, represents a 


anifestation of the formula represented in the rites of passage: separation, initiation, and return. 
W.R. 


Marion Zimmer Bradley 


2488. Leith, Linda. Marion Zimmer Bradley and Darkover, S-FS, 7, 1, 1980, 28-35. Bradley's 
joncern with contraries and her interest in bringing contraries together may be viewed as a 
sposition of what has remained constant in her experience and of what has changed in 
erican society over the years since 1962 when she published the first novels in what would 
come the Darkover series. An analysis of The Forbidden Tower (1977) shows that Bradley 
pposes essentially romantic ideas associated with Darkover to a culture, represented by Earth, 
hich is technological and bourgeoise. When seeking to reconcile these elements, Bradley 
isplays such ambivalence about the value of each that her most frequent solution is to allow the 
ore powerful society or individual or party to secure victory. W.R. 


William Branch 


2489. Williams, Melvin G. Now and Then: William Branch's IN SPLENDID ERROR, BALF, 
2, 3, 1978, 110-12. In Splendid Error is very much dated, and it will probably be much more often 
died than performed. The play is a valuable piece of history, the history of black theater in 
erica. It illustrates the conviction of many writers that drama can be an effective weapon in the 
ar of freedom and awareness. S.K.A. 


Gwendolyn Brooks 


2490. Sims, Barbara B. Brooks's WE REAL COOL, Expl, 34, 8, 1976, Item 58. The brevity of 
is eight-line poem parallels the lives of the pool players at the Golden Shovel. The first three 
uplets stress the defiant and complacent attitudes of the street people, but the tone shifts 
atically to pathos in the last couplet. The consequence of their outwardly desirable and 
sorderly lives is a premature death. E.C.S. 


Sterling Brown 


-2491. Henderson, Stephen E. The Heavy Blues of Sterling Brown: A Study of Craft and 
dition, BALF, 14, 1, 1980, 32-44. The ‘‘blues’’ poetry of Sterling Brown reveals that he is a 
illful and careful craftsman. A full appreciation of his achievement is dependent on a knowledge 
and a feeling for the dynamics of the folk culture. S.K.A. 
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83-2492. Kutzinski, Vera M. The Distant Closeness of Dancing Doubles: Sterling Brown and 
William Carlos Williams, BALF, 16, 1, 1982, 19-25. Brown and Williams share the insight that the 
end is nothing but a transfiguration of the beginning, in which already inheres the possibility of its 
own repetition or double. S KA 


Wesley Brown 


83-2493. Coleman, James W. Language, Reality, and Self in Wesley Brown’s TRAGIC MAGIC, 
BALF, 15, 2, 1981, 48-50. Brown's Tragic Magic (1978) is heavily influenced by Ralph Ellison's: 
Invisible Man (1952). It provides fresh insights into an old problem. Ellison left the black 
individual and the black masses lost in an existential fog, and no black novelist before Brown had 
tried to clear this particular landscape and to show direction. S.K.A. 


Pearl Buck 


83-2494. Zinn, Lucille S. The Works of Pearl S. Buck: A Bibliography, BBib, 36, 4, 1979, 194-208. 
The only American receiver of both Nobel and Pulitzer prizes, Buck has an outstanding place in 
American, if not world, literature. Most of her mss are held by the Pearl S. Buck Foundation, 
Inc., Hillsboro, West Virginia. [List of primary and secondary works appended.] A.I.D. 


Ed Bullins 


83-2495. Scharine, Richard G. Ed Bullins was Steve Benson (But Who Is He Now?), BALF, 13, 3, 
1979, 103-9. The portrait of Steve Benson in the plays of Ed Bullins involves one long odyssey 
from a constricting, soul-destroying, White-oriented consciousness to a Black sensibility, aware 
of its inherent problems but determined not to sacrifice humanity to them. S.K.A. 


Kenneth Burke 


83-2496. Barat, Jean-Claude. Kenneth Burke et les ‘‘New Critics" [Kenneth Burke and the Ne 
Critics], RA&A, 12, 1979, 45-64. The New Critics gradually distanced themselves from Burke, oi 
the grounds that he had come to see critical theorizing as an end in itself, and also that his theorie 
were incapable of distinguishing between works of varying quality. In ‘‘Formalist Criticism: It 
Principles and Limits’? — the conclusion to Language as Symbolic Action (1966) — Burk 
defended his position, though not in an entirely convincingly way, for he allows of no middle wa 
between ““the Word’’ and mere verbalism. (In French). D.M.J 


83-2497. Burke, Kenneth. As One Thing Leads to Another, RA&A, 12, 1979, 13-17. “This is 
relaxed exercise in tracking down some primary implications associated with the definition o 
man as ‘the symbol-using animal.’’’ D.M.J 


83-2498. Crusius, Timothy W. Kenneth Burke’s Theory of Form in Rhetorical Interpretatio 
RA&A, 12, 1979, 82-97. The theory of form adapts to a rhetorical approach which, whil 
exploring the author’s intention, does not require any knowledge of his psyche. [The approach i 
exemplified by a discussion of the hero’s role in Macbeth, in terms of the play as tragedy. 

D.M. 


83-2499. Garlitz, Robert. The Sacrificial Word in Kenneth Burke’s Logology, RA&A, 12, 197 
33-44. Logology uses theology as analogical to language. Like the supernatural, language tr: 
scends nature, and words pass up and down between the purely concrete level and that of t 
ineffable, acquiring further meanings in the process. Dramatism sees literature as symboli 
action, whereby man is raised above nature. But any construction of an order implies a corre 
ponding counter-order, just as affirmation implies the possibility of negation. Victimage is th 
unavoidable. D.M. 


83-2500. Jennerman, Donald L. Some Freudian Aspects of Burke's Aristotelean Poetics, RA& 
12, 1979, 65-81. By speaking not just of ‘‘action’’, but of ‘‘symbolic action", Burke moves beyo 
Aristotle to Freud, to the latter's awareness of how human thought proceeds by means’ 
symbolism, and how concepts can be sublimated or displaced. Since art is for Burke essential 
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communication, he rejects as inadequate a parallel between art and dreaming, instead regarding 
art as an activity which is closely connected with the subconscious and which strains towards the 
universal. D.M.J. 


83-2501. Neild, Elizabeth. Kenneth Burke and Roland Barthes: Literature, Language and Soci- 
ety, RA&A, 12, 1979, 98-108. Their lines of thought are similar, seeing the writer as conditioned 
by the symbol he chooses, or by having to share the language of others. Both stress the active part 
played by the reader in determining meaning, and emphasize that poetry is part of a whole 
spectrum of discourse, so that the study of writing is essentially interdisciplinary. Both believe 
that the critic inevitably distorts the work under consideration by focussing upon a single aspect 
of it at a time, but they also stress his freedom in the readings that he can impose. Their emphasis 
on how the critic is conditioned by his terminology has implications for the study of the social 
sciences. D.MJ. 


83-2502. Roig, Charles. Kenneth Burke et le langage des sciences sociales [and the Language of 
the Social Sciences], RA&A, 12, 1979, 18-32. Burke's concept of literary criticism is based on his 
approach to language in general. Even in the 1930's, social scientists borrowed from him, 
particularly the idea that language was not just a neutral tool, and that dramatism provided a key 
to human behavior. The assimilation of his ideas was at first only partial: there was an awareness 
of the mutual influence of symbols and politics, but a failure to grasp the active role of language in 
communication. Now for the first time, however, sociology and linguistics are converging. (In 

rench). D.MJ. 


83-2503. Susini, Christian. Turbulence (L'impossible) ‘‘mise au point’’ [Turbulence (The Impos- 
ible) brought into working order], RA&A, 12, 1979, 109-26. Dramatism is neither an independent 
hilosophical system, nor simply a method of literary criticism. It arises from making a clear 
istinction between human ‘‘action’’ and natural ‘‘motion’’ (thus avoiding Behaviorism), and 

m the fact that such action is inevitably symbolic. Language, too, is symbolic action. Howev- 
r, action, Iike definition, depends upon initial negation. (In French). D.M.J. 


William S. Burroughs 


-2504. Palumbo, Donald. William Burroughs’ Quartet of Science-Fiction Novels as Dystopian 
ocial Satire, Extrap, 20, 4, 1979, 321-9. In Naked Lunch, The Soft Machine, Nova Express, and 
e Ticket That Exploded, Burroughs seizes on the evils or tendencies toward evil that he sees as 
articularly malignant in the contemporary world and projects them into a dystopian future where 
ey have grown monstrous and taken on an exaggerated and fantastic shape. Although they 
are the same themes and images, the quartet becomes mcre bizarre and takes on more of the 
pearance of sf as the novels progressively clarify and develop Burroughs’s thought. Nonethe- 
s, they may be considered sections of one large work. W.R. 


Octavia Butler 


2505. Foster, Frances Smith. Octavia Butler’s Black Female Future Fiction, Extrap, 23, 1, 
82, 37-49. Butler’s major characters are black women, and through her characters and the 
cture of her imagined social order, Butler consciously explores the impact of race and sex 
n future society. Her females are strong and independent, but whether. her assumptions are 
minist is difficult to determine since in her fictional worlds compromises are made to unify the 
st of each woman and man. Similarly, Butler does not center her novels on racial conflict or 
en racial tension but affirms the fundamental oneness of humankind. W.R. 


John Cheever 


2506. Coates, Dennis. John Cheever: A Checklist, 1930-1978, BBib, 36, 1, 1979, 1-13; 49. A 
at practitioner of the short story form, Cheever, who is largely remembered for his association 
th the New Yorker, is also a novelist. He has been somewhat neglected, because no bibliogra- 
y of his work has appeared. [List appended.] A A.LD. 
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Alice Childress 


83-2507. Harris, Trudier. ‘I Wish I Was a Poet' The Character as Artist in Alice Childress’s 
LIKE ONE OF THE FAMILY, BALF, 14, 1, 1980, 24-30. Mildred is not only the principal 
character in Like One of the Family, she quickly assumes the role of artist by embroidering the 
series of events in which she acts or has acted. She does her own kind of of myth-making without any 
apparent manipulation from Childress. S.K.A. 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


83-2508. Flora, Joseph M. Woman with Parrot in THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, AN&Q, 17, 5, 
1978/79, 74-6. The painting Woman with Parrot has a definite symbolic place in the novel and ar 
interpretation of the painting enriches our knowledge and reveals Clark's intent. AD. 


- Guy de Cointet ’ 


83-2509. Deak, Frantisek. TELL ME: A Play by Guy de Cointet, DramR, 23, 3, 1979, 11-20. 
Though not conventional in the sense of having a definite plot, with beginning, middle, end, the 
play, through repetition of "found language" from other authors and the dislocation of continuity 
in original speeches, recreates conversations of three women who know each other well. In 
seeing the play, one gains form from the continuum of consistent acting, which allows the 
audience to concentrate on the function of experience itself. A.ID. 


Hart Crane 


83-2510. Simon, Marc. Carlyle, Samuel B. Greenberg, and Hart Crane: an Original Source, 
AN&Q, 17, 7, 1978/79, 103-6. Greenberg’s Conduct and Crane’s Emblems are dependent upon 
Fisher, who gained the ideas he passed on from Carlyle. A.LD. 


e.e. cummings 


83-2511. Cureton, Richard D. E.E. Cummings: A Case Study of Iconic Syntax, Lang&S, 14, 3, 
1981, 183-215. Cummings’s iconic use of the syntax was just a part of his larger attempt to exploit 
iconic structures on all levels — orthographic, phonetic, and syntactic — in order to infuse his 
poetry with the perceptual fullness of the world as he perceived it. | SK. A. 


Samuel R. Delany . | 


83-2512. Littlefield, Emerson,. The Mythologies of Race and Science in Samuel Delany's Ti 
EINSTEIN INTERSECTION and NOVA, Extrap, 23, 3, 1982, 235-42. The Einstein Intersectioi 
embodies myths related to the history of black-white relationships in the U.S., particularly th 
oppressive power of the white man and the unapproachable sexual allurement represented b 
white women. This novel and, more thoroughly, Nova also treat the 20th-century scientifi 
mythology which popularizes and supports a scientific worldview based on relativism an 
uncertainty. W. 


83-2513. Parrinder, Patrick. Delany Inspects the Word-Beast, S-FS, 6, 3, 1979, 337-41. (rev.-art 
Samuel R. Delany, The Jewel-Hinged Jaw. Elizabethtown, NY: Dragon Pr., 1977, and 
American Shore, Elizabethtown, NY: Dragon Pr., 1978). Delany believes that sf is a maj 
literature, making demands on writers, readers, and critics; it is, however, a literature witho 
any real tradition. Delany's detailed and exhaustive analyses of sf works represent his faith in t 
genre’s potential greatness. His position as critic and novelist makes him unique, for he may 
judged by the very standards he invokes. W. 


83-2514. Walker, Jeanne Murray. Reciprocity and Exchange in Samvel Delany's NOVA, Extra 
23, 3, 1982, 221-34. Nova articulates the need for ard difficulty of exchange between individu 
and among groups. Specifically, Delany portrays a race for fuel which finally pivots the world in 
economic chaos. Inverting the quest motif, Delany portrays an economic quest which inste 
kills the ruler, wreaks havoc in the social system, and upsets the economic fate of nations. Such 
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quest can benefit a whole group, as in medieval romances, but ironically it destroys another 
group; for Delany portrays society. as fragmented into divisions by competing economic alliances 
_and interests. The rifts among these groups can only be deepened by individual quests defined in 
“economic terms. Yet individuals must continue to quest, for through their quests they find 
meaning for themselves. WR 


See also 83-2563. 









































Philip K. Dick 
83-2515. Warrick, Patricia. The Encounter of Taoism and Fascism in Philip K. Dick’s THE MAN 
IN THE HIGH CASTLE, S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 174-90. In Dick’s novel Nazism functions as a symbol 
for the fascist drives to overpower and control. At the same time as it condemns fascism, the 
novel proposes another way by which the ethical man will travel. Opposed to the fascist Western 
world is the Oriental way of the Taoist, a view centered in but not limited to the view of Mr. 
Tagomi. Each of the four major characters dramatizes this encounter; the complex meanings of 
the novel are embodied in the choices the four make. Mr. Tagomi stands at the ethical center of 
the novel; the moral conduct of this ''little man" represents Dick’s conviction that such action is 
our society's last defense against chaos and destruction. W.R. 


Gordon R. Dickson 


83-2516. Thompson, Raymond H. SHAI DORSAI! A Study of the Hero Figure in Gordon R. 
Dickson's DORSAI, Extrap, 20, 3, 1979, 223-9. Although the reader finds that his sympathy and 
admiration are engaged for Dickson's hero and his system of values, he is denied the reassurance 
of witnessing the total victory that he might have expected. The protagonist of Dorsai, Donal 
raeme, is clearly a hero, yet Dickson adds depth by demonstrating that his good qualities can at 
imes conflict with one another and that the presence of these qualities does not guarantee 
uccess. Dickson's hero, who learns from his failures, is an affirmation of the view that man can 
ise to the challenge of coping with his environment. W.R. 


Owen Dodson 


-2517. Hatch, James V. The Alchemy of Owen Dodson, BALF, 14, 2, 1980, 51-2. Dodson is the 
roduct of two powerful forces — the Black experience in America with its folk and urban roots, 
d a classical humanistic education. That the classic Western use of line and image merge 
uccessfully with Black tradition in Dodson’s poetry is illustrated by his poem Prisoners. 
S.K.A. 


-2518. Hatch, James V., Douglas A.M. Ward, and Jos Weixlmann. The Rungs of a Powerful 
ng Ladder An Owen Dodson Bibliography, BALF, 14, 2, 1980, 60-8. The bibliography 
atalogues all of the published writings by and about Owen Dodson, as well as his unpublished 
lays. : S.K.A. 


Theodore Dreiser 


2519. Brennan, Stephen C. Dreiser and Balzac: A Literary Source for Hurstwood and Carrie, 
&Q, 11, 2, 1978/79, 21-4. Sister Carrie, besides being autobiographical, as is often said, owes a 
lebt to Balzac's The Wild Ass's Skin. . AID. 


W.E.B. Du Bois 


2520. Partington, Paul G. A Checklist of the Creative Writings of W.E.B. Du Bois, BALF, 13, 
1979, 110-11. The checklist presents Du Bois's creative writings which have been both located 
d published. S.K.A. 


Harlan Ellison 


2521. Rubens, Philip M. Descents into Private Hells; Harlan Ellison’s ‘‘Psy-Fi’’, Extrap, 20, 4, 
79, 378-85. In Delusion for a Dragon Slayer, Adrift Just Off the Islets ‘of Langerhans: Latitude 
54 N. Long. 77 00 13 W, The Place With No Name, and The Deathbird, Ellison uses many of 


* 
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the traditional elements of the descent into hell to comment on man’s place in the universe and to 
discuss the nature of man, God, Satan, good, and evil. The lack of named characters other than 
the protagonist and the vague blasted landscapes suggest that he believes that man’s journey for 
meaning must be conducted within the depths of his own soul. W.R* 


Ralph Ellison 


83-2522. Bataille, Robert. Ellison's INVISIBLE MAN: The Old Rhetoric and the New, BALF, 
12, 2, 1978, 43-5. The rhetoric employed on the reader in the novel is both old (manipulative and 
deliberate) and new (spontaneous and candid). The narrator wishes us to be persuaded of the 
dehumanizing effects of racism and of the loss of human dignity that such racism, in making us 
invisible to each other, brings about. Yet he persuades us only insofar zs, seeking community, he 
can present himself as having discovered a truth that may extend beyond race. S.K.A. 




















83-2523. Trimmer, Joseph F. The Grandfather's Riddle in Ralph Ellison's INVISIBLE MAN, 
BALF, 12, 2, 1978, 46-50. The narrator has lived with his head in the lion's mouth and he has 
explored his own heart of darkness. As a result, he has discovered that the solution to the 
grandfather's riddle of self-creation begins with the affirmation of self and the complex heritage of 
that self, the heritage of being a black American man. The narrator's memoir, while often 
pessimistic and bitter, is nevertheless a celebration. It celebrates, it affirms, it says yes to the 
tragi-comic wisdom that results from discovering what it means to be black, American, and 
human. S.K.A. 


83-2524. Weiximann, Joe, and John O'Banion. A Checklist of Ellison Criticism, 1972-1978, 
BALF, 12, 2, 1978, 51-5. The checklist updates Jacqueline Covo's bibliography of Ellison 
criticism, The Blinking Eye (1974). S.K.A. 


James A. Emanuel 


83-2525. Holdt, Marvin. James A. Emanuel: Black Man Abroad, BALF, 13, 3, 1979, 79-84. Th 
spiritual dimension in Emanuel's poetry is the human dimension extended to its utmost limits 
Even in bitterness, there is in this poet an identification with his fellow man and a sense o 
community which transcend resentment. S.K.A 


83-2526. Weixlmann, Joe. A Review of James A. Emanuel’s BLACK MAN ABROAD: TH] 
TOULOUSE POEMS, BALF, 13, 3, 1979, 85-6. Emanuel’s Black Man Abroad candidly con 
fronts secret emotions and latent personality traits. Emanuel weaves his tapestry from huma 
frailties, from hidden places of pain and jov, prejudice and love. S.K.A 


William Faulkner 


83-2527. Bosha, Francis J. Faulkner’s early Editors: on Edith Brown, Grace Hudson, an 
SOLDIER'S PAY, AN&Q, 17, 8, 1978/79, 125-7. Brown corrected punctuation extensivel 
paragraphing and diction slightly, for the novel. Hudson typed the novel; we do not know wheth 
inadvertently she made minor changes. A. 


83-2528. Burch, Beth. Rosa Millard and the Railroad, A Note on William Faulkner’s TH 
UNVANQUISHED, MSE, 8, 2, 1982, 1-3. The railroad near Hawkhurst serves as metaphor fı 
Granny’s moral decline. S.W. 


83-2529. Dalgarno, Emily. Faulkner's Pierrot, NMW, 14, 2, 1982, 73-6. Faulkner used lines fro: 
the ‘‘Plaint of Pierrot Illused,’’ from Book IH, ‘Poems and Phantasies’’ of Ardours and Endu 
ances by Robert Nichols (London, 1917) for imagery of satyrs and fauns. He was thus one 
several modern artists who drew unorthodox and vivid portraits of Pierrot and whose liter: 
tastes were not shaped by formal study. M. 


83-2530. Hurd, Myles. Faulkner’s Horace Benbow: The Burden of Characterization and 
Confusion of Meaning in SANCTUARY, CLAJ, 23, 4, 1980, 416-30. Horace’s portrayal as 4 
eccentric personality with narrative functions is a measure of Faulkner’s inability to maint 
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proper distance from certain characters in his novels. The combination of psychological drama 
with ''horrific idea" in Horace leaves the novel structurally incoherent. The faulty character 
demonstrates the interpretative difficulty in Faulkner’s attempt to transform a ‘‘cheap idea" into 
a serious moral fable. K.L.B. 


3-2531. Jacobs, John T. Ironic Allusions in A ROSE FOR EMILY, NMW, 14, 2, 1982, 77-9. 
uns and ironies in the name of Homer Barron enforce Faulkner’s presentation of allusions to 
lassical, chivalric, and modem civilizations. M.T. 


-2532. Littler, Frank. The Tangled Thread of Time: Faulkner’s A ROSE FOR EMILY, NMW, 
4, 2, 1982, 80-6. The townspeople in Jefferson understand that Emily is tragic and insane, both 
tates rising from her living in the past. They share in her desire to see the past as a haven safe 
m winter, death, and.decay. Such yearning is universal and not just a regional impulse. M.T. 


-2533. Roberts, John J., and Leon Scott, Jr. Faulkner's THE UNVANQUISHED, Expl, 34, 7, 
976, Item 49. The frozen water-moccasin in Part V, ‘‘Vendee,’’ is crucial to`the development of 
ayard Sartoris. Bayard is only 15 when he is given the duty to avenge his grandmother's death. 
y after he understands the meaning of the water-moccasin can the vendetta be safely entrusted 
him. E.C.S. 


3-2534. Southard, Bruce. Syntax and Time in Faulkner's GO DOWN, MOSES, Lang&S, 14, 2, 
981, 107-15. Faulkner's continued manipulation of time by conscious suspensions of linear 
arrative provides a structural unity to Go Down, Moses. At the level of the sentence, Faulkner 
spends time by means of center-embedded constructions where one sentence contains another. 

S.K.A. 


Jessie Redmon Fauset 


2535. Sims, Janet L. Jessie Redmon Fauset (1885-1961): A Selected Annotated Bibliography, 
F, 14, 4, 1980, 147-52. The bibliography provides a list of Fauset's writings, notices, and 
iticism of Fauset, and ms holdings which contain materials by and about Fauset. |: SKA. 


Rudolph Fisher 


2536. McCluskey, John, Jr. “Aim High and Go Straight": The Grandmother Figure in the 
ort Ficton of Rudolph Fisher, BALF, 15, 2, 1981, 55-9. Fisher's short fiction centers on the 
justment of the rural migrant to the ways of Harlem. His development of grandmother figures 
atizes one mode of resolution of the problems of adjustment. S.K.A. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


-2537. Bordewyck, Gordon. GATSBY: The Figure of the Host, AN&Q, 17, 9, 1978/79, 141-3. 
gerald uses the word host in two senses: as one who entertains and as a symbol of the 
charist. In the second use, then, Gatsby becomes a priest figure, standing outside his 
edral/mansion. A.I.D. 


2538. Evans, T. Jeff. For whom the Earth Moves: A Fitzgerald Parody of Hemingway, 
&Q, 17, 8, 1978/79, 127-8. In The Last Tycoon Fitzgerald parodies Hemingway's For Whom 
Bell Tolis. Fitzgerald had been Hemingway's mentor; he edited part of The Sun Also Rises. 

AD. 


Robert Frost 


2539. Perrine, Laurence. Frost’s I WILL SING YOU ONE-O, Expl, 34, 6, 1976, Item 48. The 
, Subject, occasion, and theme of Frost's poem are all suggested in the title. Because it is 
initial line of Green Grow the Rushes-O, the title proclaims the lyrical nature of the poem. The 
song’s being a counting song points to the central role of the clock in the poem. The ''One-O"' 


strued as a symbol for the universe, whose oneness is the theme of the poem. BCS 


Sy 





be an abbreviation for one o'clock, whose striking is of importance. And the “O” may be „s 
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Spalding Gray 


83-2540. Bierman, James. THREE PLACES IN RHODE ISLAND, DramR, 23, 1, 1979, 13-30. 
Three Places, primarily the writing of Spalding Gray and Elizabeth Le Compte, is a trilogy made 
up of Sakonnet Point, Rumstick Road, and Nayatt School, performed in 1978; the three compo- 
nents examine and develop a character called Spalding Gray as a person and an artist. The pieces, 
which have few spoken lines, depend often upon taped voices and records. Though much of the 
material is personal to Gray, such as his mother’s suicide, the documentary tone of the presenta- 
tion encourages an impersonal mood that allows analyses of ideas and people rather than of 
feelings and places. A.ID. 































Dashiell Hammett 


83-2541. Reeves, W. The Mutation of the MALTESE FALCON, AN&Q, 18, 2, 1979/80, 21-4. 
The 1920's setting for Falcon is deeply entrenched in the story itself. The film version, however, 
corrupts and disrupts this time element and the more readily accessible modern printed editio: 
relies on the movie. The most reliable edition is the Knopf one of 1974. A.I.D 


Barry Hannah 


83-2542. Shepherd, Allen. Outrage and Speculation: Barry Hannah’s AIRSHIPS, NMW, 14, 2 
1982, 63-72. In Airships, a collection of 20 stories, Hannah does his best work in his shortest ones 
He shows astonishment at the varied ways a human life may go awry, but he does not provide 
way for the reader to make sense of the chaos he portrays. M. 


Michael Harper 


83-2543, Callahan, John F. The Testifying Voice in Michael Harper's IMAGES OF KIN, BAL 
13, 3, 1979, 89-92. In Images of Kin Harper seems to have been governed by an urge to see, fee 
and make known the past in the present moment. He aspires to an idiom in which the written wo 
participates in the illusion that what has been written is truly spoken, made up before o 
witnessing eyes. S.K. 


Robert Hayden 


83-2544, Hansell, William H. The Spiritual Unity of Robert Hayden’s ANGLE OF ASCEN 
BALF, 13, 1, 1979, 24-31. Angle of Ascent possesses something like epic form, largely by mea 
of unifying subjects and themes. Whether writing about religion, poetry, history, or o 
subjects, Hayden attempts to portray the essential oneness of the universe. S.K. 


Robert Heinlein 


83-2545. MacDermott, K.A. Ideology and Narrative: The Cold War and Robert Heinlein, Extr: 
23, 3, 1982, 254-69. An examination of such features of The Day After Tomorrow as its ster 
typed narrative patterns and stock characiers establishes it as typical of cold war ideologi 
popular narration preoccupied with the dichotomies soft-headed/hard-headed, idealist/pragmat: 
eager to identify nonconformists and deviants/subversives; dependent on racial/sexual/professio 
groupings; and concerned to secure self-justification by vilification of the opposition. WwW 


83-2546. Mullen, R.D. No Time for Evolution, S-FS, 6, 2, 1979, 209-15. (rev.-art., Robert 
Heinlein, Writers of the 21st Century Series, eds. Joseph D. Olander and Martin Harry Greenbe| 
New York: Taplinger, 1978). Aside from the supermen of Gulf, the genetic engineering of Bey 
This Horizon, and the selective breeding of Methuselah’s Children, evolution, despite all Heinlei 
talk about it in his stories, plays no significant part in his plots and has no significant influence 
the people or worlds he depicts. W 


83-2547. Parkin-Speer, Diane. Robert A. Heinlein: The Novelist as Preacher, Extrap, 20, 3, 19) 
214-22. In portraying sexual love and in the comments his characters make about it, Hein 
employs the same set of ideas and character types, particularly in the most recent novels. Hi 
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repetitious, almost obsessive. He goes over the new ground he broke in Stranger in a Strange 
Land again and again. In I Will Fear no Evil and Time Enough for Love, the characters, 
increasingly the same, are if anything more talkative than in the previous novel. The amount of 
action in the plots has decreased while the novels have become longer, and also more self- 
indulgent vehicles for Heinlein’s idée fixé. W.R. 


Joseph Heller 


83-2548. Larsen, Michael J. Shakespearean Echoes in CATCH-22, AN&Q, 17, 5, 1978/79, 76-8. 
References to Moby Dick, T.S. Eliot, and Raskolnikov are mere jokes in the novel, but the 
ferences to Shakespeare are serious. The feeling, tone and mood of Ham. and Lear are 
rvasive. A.LD. 


Ernest Hemingway 


3-2549. McKenna, John J. Macomber: the ‘‘Nice Jerk", AN&Q, 17, 5, 1978/79, 73-4. If 
emingway intended Margot as a bitch (a 5-letter worc) then likely Jerk (a 4-letter word) 
haracterizes Macomber in The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber. A.LD. 


ee also 83-2538. 
Frank Herbert 


-2550. McLean, Susan. A Psychological Approach to Fantasy in the DUNE Series, Extrap, 23, 
, 1982, 150-8. Herbert draws upon the power of repressed emotions by means of familiar fantasy 
otifs. The four books of the series differ widely in structure and focus, but all are shaped by the 
e fears and fantasies. The emotional appeal of the books lies in their underlying themes — of 
edipal conflict, fear of sex, and fear of women — which address, in particular, the anxieties and 
pirations of the adolescent males who still make up a large proportion of sf readership. W.R. 


William Heyen 


-2551. Stefanik, Ernest. William Heyen: A Descriptive Checklist, BBib, 36, 4, 1979, 157-76. 
t and critic, Heyen has been very productive; a list of his works, compiled with his help and 
proval, should facilitate scholarly work. [List appended.] A.LD. 


Langston Hughes 


2552. Blake, Susan L. Old John in Harlem: The Urban Folktales of Langston Hughes, BALF, 
, 3, 1980, 100-4. Hughes's Simple in the stories of Simple Speaks His Mind and The Best of 
iple is the migrant descendant of John, the militant slave of black folklore. Hughes picks up the 
tradition and carries it on toward the goal of social change in the real world. S.K.A. 


Zora Neale Hurston 


-2553. McCredie, Wendy J. Authority and Authorization in THEIR EYES WERE WATCH- 
G GOD, BALF, 16, 1, 1982, 25-8. Hurston's Their Eyes Were Watching God (1937) establishes 
female voice of authority not only on the simple level of authorship, but also on the more 
plicated level of self-authorization. S.K.A. 


2554. Wolff, Maria Tai. Listening and Living: Reading and Experience in THEIR EYES 
WATCHING GOD, BALF, 16, 1, 1982, 29-33. A transformation of events or actions into 
ments of a lyrical point of view takes place on several levels in Hurston’s Their Eyes Were 
tching God (1937). The descriptions of certain crucial scenes, and their repetitions, turn them 
emblems or symbols. Yet the transformation of the outside world into a personal vision, of 
tions’’ into self-recognitions, is also the theme of the novel. S.K.A. 


Robinson Jeffers 


2555. Fox, CJ. Full Circle: The ZEITGEIST and Robinson Jeffers, AnR, 43, 1980, 91-104. 
ers fell foul of the critical establishment for his declamation against America's involvement in 
rid War II, but he became a creditable poetic voice after death in the Vietnam era. The Double 
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Axe found an appreciative audience in days of the Vietnam War; at present, the political fashic 

in America shows signs of swinging back. K.L. 
Tom Johnson 


83-2556. Johnson, Tom. Patterning in the FIVE SHAGGY DOG OPERAS, DramR, 23, 3, 197 
21-32. These five pieces try to structure language and action, with frequent change of position 
repeated words and movements, like notes in a musical composition. Each playlet ends with 


pointless, shaggy-dog expression. All 
Gayl Jones 

83-2557. Tate, Claudia C. An Interview with Gayl Jones, BALF, 13, 4, 1979, 142-8. Jones tal 

about her novels. S.K. 


83-2558. Tate, Claudia C. CORREGIDORA: Ursa’s Blues Medley, BALF, 13, 4, 1979, 139-4 
Jones’s first novel Corregidora (1975) combines the highly sophisticated craft of fiction with t 
improvisational act of storytelling without making the process of relating the story seem co 
trived or abandoning subtle narrative techniques. S.K., 


William M. Kelly 
See 83-2606. 
Michael Kirby 


83-2559. Carroll, Noel. The Mystery plays of Michael Kirby: Notes on the Esthetics of Structur: 
ist Theatre, DramR, 23, 3, 1979, 103-12. Kirby's plays, such as Revolutionary Dance and Identi 
Control are composed visually, like paintings, in which cause and effect and chronologic 
arrangement are disregarded. The language of the works, however, makes frequent use 

structured repetition. In Photoanalysis and Double Gothic, by counter-balancing in a contr 
puntal arrangement incidents that are related but discretely separate, he requires his audience 
be imaginatively active. All 


Etheridge Knight 


83-2560. Hill, Patricia Liggins. THE VIOLENT SPACE: The Function of the New Bla 
Aesthetic in Etheridge Knight’s Prison Poetry, BALF, 14, 3, 1980, 115-21. Since slavery has be 
a crucial reality in Black history, much of Knight’s poetry focusses on a modern kind 

enslavement, imprisonment, and searches for and discovers ways in which a person can be fr 
while incarcerated. In his prison poetry, he uses various temporal/spatial elements which allc 
him to merge his personal consciousness with the consciousness of Black people. S.K.j 


R.A. Lafferty 


83-2561. Bain, Dena C. R.A. Lafferty: The Function of Archetype in the Western Mysti 
Tradition, Extrap, 23, 2, 1982, 159-74. In novels like Past Master and The Devil is Dead Laffe. 
bases his mythological pictures on the mystical tradition of the West and on the attempt of man 
transcend the rational and expand his perception of the cosmos. To Lafferty the mysti 
Christian archetypes of good and evil represent the eternal struggle between darkness and light 
a dualistic universe, and he creates out of his own beliefs an ethic as well as a cosmology. Des 
Lafferty’s extensive knowledge of his subject, his attempts to meld the deeper concerns of m 
with the lightness of the folktale often result, particularly in The Devil is Dead, in obscu 
w 


Nella Larsen 


83-2562. Tate, Claudia. Nella Larsen’s PASSING: A Problem of Interpretation, BALF, 14, 
1980, 142-6. Though Larsen’s Passing (1929) relates the tragic fate of a mulatto who passes 
white, it also centers on jealousy, psychological ambiguity and intrigue. By focussing on the I 
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elements, Passing is transformed from an anachronistic, melodramatic novel into a skillfully 
executed and enduring work of art. S.K.A. 


^ Elizabeth Le Compte 
See 83-2540. 
Ursula K. Le Guin 


83-2563. Fekete, John. THE DISPOSSESSED and TRITON: Act and System in Utopian Science 
Fiction, S-FS, 6, 2, 1979, 129-43. Le Guin's The Dispossessed fails to present a utopia which 
embodies a non-ascetic transcendence of property domination, to bring into a dynamic tension 
the physical and the anthropological, and to recognize that moral abundance conceived as a goal 
or all individuals is not attainable without material abundance. Delany's Triton views the 
individuals from the point of view of larger systems of which they are parts and which they cannot 
ontrol. He even questions the very existence of the coherent individual agent who, for Le Guin, 
s the irreducible unit of epistemology, morality, and politics. W.R. 


-2564. Galbreath, Robert. Holism, Openness, and the Other: Le Guin's Use of the Occult, 
-FS, 7, 1, 1980, 36-48. Despite her professed distaste for occultism, Le Guin regularly employs in 
er fiction metaphors and images referring to the occult. Ske transforms these references, at once 
iteral, metaphorical, and ironic, into expressions of her complex holism encompassing her 
haracteristic themes of openness to the other, complementarity of opposites, and wholeness. 
ost often, her references to the occult illustrate that complex holism is difficult and costly to 
ttain, both in its unforeseen consequences and in its insistence that the desire for simplistic 
lolutions is self-defeating. W.R. 


3-2565. Khouri, Nadia. The Dialectics of Power: Utopia in the SF of Le Guin, Jeury, and Piercy, 
-FS, 7, 1, 1980, 49-60. In sf, Utopia should be seen not as an ultimate accomplishment towards 
hich the whole text leads but as something suggested by the accumulative process of action/reaction 
ithin a dynamic system of power relations tending to overcome historical obstacles. Le Guin's 
e Dispossessed and Michel Jeury's Le Temps Incertain share a utopian desire incapable of 
tualizing itself as such, but Marge Piercy’s Woman on the Edge of Time proves that utopia is 
ill possible in a maximum expansion of figurative capacities, in an obstinate critique of existing 
ies, where all forms of oppression that attempt to overpower the individual instantly 
nerate the desire for liberation and the means towards it. WR. 


-2566. Walker, Jeanne. Myth, Exchange, and History in THE LEFT HAND OF DARKNESS, 
FS, 6, 2, 1979, 180-9. The myths in the novel represent -he collective thought of Karhidian and 
otan societies about their most vital and puzzling social dilemmas. By means of them the most 
cial social problems touched upon can be identified and the ideal solutions to those problems 
fined. Furthermore, the underlying structure of the myths — the reconciliation of opposites — 
ifies the structure of the work as a whole. The myths assert the impossibility of retreating from 
tory and from human society and locate significance in history and in the social ideals which 
tinually, and with difficulty, emerge from history. WR. 























Robert Lowell 
2567. Rollins, J. Barton. Robert Lowell and Richard Eberhart: The Birth of a Poet, AN&Q, 17, 
1978/79, 24-6. In his early development, Lowell enjoyed Eberhart as his mentor. A.LD. 
Gene Lyons 


2568. Lyons, Gene. Why I Live Where I Live, Esquire, $9, 1, 1983, 96-9. Lyons chooses to live 
Little Rock, AR, because of its size: ‘‘big enough to have all but the most esoteric professions 
jobs represented but too small to permit tribalism.’’ Civility tends to dominate here, choices 
less dramatic than in other, more prestigious places, and costs are lower. Fishing and hunting 
nearby and good. I.S.P. 
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John D. MacDonald 


83.2569, Sanders, Joe. Science Fiction and Detective Fiction: The Case of John D. MacDonald, 
S-FS, 7, 2, 1980, 157-65. Bleak visions dominate many of MacDonald’s sf stories, despite hif 
desire to show alternatives. The stories which question the ultimate triumph of sanity and 
freedom may be unpleasant, but they are convincing. Though he keeps trying to place faith in the 
ultimate beneficence of the changing social system, he is compelled to show futures that slide into 
isolated, egoistic catatonia. MacDonald's detective-suspense fiction tries to give readers some 
reassurance in their ‘ives now. Criminal violence gives some of the potentially superior charac- 
ters a chance to discover how to save themselves. His writing suggests one major difference 
between the two genres: it is difficult to avoid a social overview in sf; it is easy and perhaps vital to 
do so in mystery fiction. W.R. 


Barry N. Malzberg 


83-2570. McClintock, Michael W. The Contemporaneity of Barry N. Malzberg, Extrap, 23, 2 
1982, 138-49. Malzberg writes on the margins of incoherence and futility. The first person is hi 
characteristic, though not exclusive, narrative mode, and his characteristic narrator is an ineffec 
tual man drifting toward lunacy. Much sf assumes that the world can be other ard that hu 
action can make it other. Malzberg makes no such assumptions. He does not write of alternatives 
if what he sees is chaos, he shows chaos. He also seems to assume that if things are bad the 
discussing the situation will not help. Perhaps he is not writing sf but the sort of self-reflectiv 
fiction so popular in the third quarter of our century. W. 


Anne McCaffrey 

























83-2571. Barr, Marleen. Science Fiction and the Fact of Women's Repressed Creativity: 
McCaffrey Portrays a Female Artist, Extrap, 23, 1, 1982, 70-6. Dragonsong questions t 
subvertng of a female artist's creativity and describes a process whereby the protagoni 
becomes an artist without sacrificing her femininity. W. 


Clarence Major 


83-2572. Bolling, Doug. A Reading of Clarence Major's Short Fiction, BALF, 13, 2, 1979, 51- 
Major's short fiction reveals a writer of range, depth, and flexibility. His stories are experimen! 
in two important senses of the term. In the first place, they demonstrate how fragile and provinc 
many of the sancrosanct aesthetic norms have been; in the second place, they move beyo 
parody and ''deconstruction'' to create new modes and new fictional life. S.K. 


. 83-2573. Howe, Fanny. Clarence Major: Poet and Language Man, BALF, 13, 2, 1979, 68 
Major, writing both poetry and prose, is a fine example of an American writer who is passionat: 
committed to the aesthetics of language. His poems, viewed as pure form, demonstrate a tirel 
quest fcr the right word. 2 S.K 


83-2574. Klinkowitz, Jerome. Clarence Major: An Interview with a Post-contemporary Auti 
BALF, 12, 1, 1978, 32-7. [Clarence Major talks about his novel, Reflex and Bone Struc 
S.K 


83-2575. Klinkowitz, Jerome. Notes on a Novel-in-Progress: Clarence Major's EMERGE! 
EXIT, BALF, 13, 2, 1979, 46-50. Emergency Exit is made up of the stuff which surrounds 
individual living today, from popular images to literary references. Even more, it uses the fo 
of these things — phone books, tennis matches, conference programs, TV situation scenes 
rather than inherited lizerary forms which would not be so apt for such content. S. 


83-2576. Mackey, Nathaniel. To Define an Ultimate Dimness: Deconstruction in Cl 
Major's Poems, BALF, 13, 2, 1979, 61-8. The technical deconstructions found in Major's po 
are both generated and underscored by an iconoclastic stance at work on a thematic | 
Major's targets tend to be the institutionalized blindnesses which buttress consensus. S. 
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83-2577. McCaffery, Larry, and Sinda Gregory. Major’s REFLEX AND BONE STRUCTURE 
and the Anti-detective Tradition, BALF, 13, 2, 1979, 39-45. Major’s Reflex and Bone Structure 
&£tvnbines mystery novel aspects with a highly innovative, metafictional approach. This metafictional 
approach (i.e., writing fiction which discusses the creation of fictional forms) complements the 
use of detective novel elements perfectly, for Major is interested in demonstrating that the 
contemporary author faces difficulties similar to those of the modern detective in trying to 
arrange the elements at his disposal into a meaningful whole. S.K.A. 


83-2578. Weixlmann, Joe, and Clarence Major. Toward a Primary Bibliography of Clarence 
Major, BALF, 13, 2, 1979, 70-2. The bibliography presents the main body of Major's literary 
output. S.K.A. 


Linda Montano 


-2579. Shank, Theodore. MITCHELL'S DEATH: Linda Montano's Autobiographical Per- 
ormance, DramR, 23, 1, 1979, 43-8. The presentation of events around and effects caused by the 
eath of her husband, Mitchell, has given Montano a full understanding of herself while providing 
er audience an intense theatrical experience. A.I.D. 


C.L. Moore 


-2580. Gubar, Susan. C.L. Moore and the Conventions of Women's SF, S-FS, 7, 1, 1980, 16-27. 

oore’s stories have made significant contributions to the establishment of a tradition of female 
f; Moore identifies female writers with outsiders like Mary Shelley's monster and criticizes the 
cientist who creates such a monster only to destroy it. In the process of dealing with women as 

ien, Moore treats man’s obsession with the female body as foreign or dangerous. Her stories 

int out the powerful images in sf (and in the wider culture) that have perpetuated woman's 

condary and subservient role. WR 


Toni Morrison 


2581. Bakerman, Jane. The Seams Can’t Show: An Interview with Toni Morrison, BALF, 12, 
1978, 56-60. Morrison talks about her narrative techniques, her concerns for beauty and love, 
d her efforts to explore how to survive whole in a world where people are, in some measure, 
ctims of something or the other. S.K.A. 


2582. Klotman, Phyllis R. Dick-and-Jane and the Shirley Temple Sensibility in THE BLUEST 

, BALF, 13, 4, 1979, 123-5. Morrison's novel The Bluest Eves (1970) is a female Bildungsroman, 
novel of growing up, of growing up young and black and female in America. The story centers 
und the lives of two black families, but its emphasis is on the children — their happy and 
inful experiences in growing up, their formal and informal education. S.K.A. 


-2583. Lounsberry, Barbara, and Grace Ann Hovet. Principles of Perception in Toni Morri- 
's SULA, BALF, 13, 4, 1979, 126-9. In Sula Morrison shows the constriction and ultimate 
ility of any single ordering vision within the community, and appears to look with favor on new 
diverse perspectives. Finally, she settles for a clear presentation of the limitations of the new 
ptual modes. S.K.A. 


2584. Ogunyemi, Chikwenye Okonjo. SULA: "A Nigger Joke”, BALF, 13, 4, 1979, 130-3. In 
a Morrison provides wit and humor in the depiction of a neighborhood peopled by characters 
ose dreams have been deferred. S.K.A. 


2585. Willis, Susan. Eruptions of Funk: Historicizing Toni Morrison, BALF, 16, 1, 1982, 
2. The problem at the center of Morrison's writing is how to maintain an Afro-American 
heritage once the relationship to the black rural South has been stretched thin over 

ce and generations. The alienation of the blacks is disrupted by what she calls ''eruptions of 
c." ‘Funk’? is really nothing more than the intrusion of the past in the present. S.K.A. 
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John Muir 


83-2586. Lynch, Ann T. Bibliography of Works by and about John Muir, 1869-1978, BBib, 36, 2 
1979, 71-80; 84. Botanist, geologist, conservationist, philosopher and wriier, John Muir added : 
great deal to U.S. culture. Only Muir's newspaper articles are skipped in this list. [List append 
ed.] A.LD 


Jim Neu 


83-2587. Bunn, Marguerite Oerlemans. Jim Neu's HIM OR ME, DramR, 23, 3, 1979, 41-66 
Subtitled The Portrait of a Detective Drama, this work opened in New York, March, 1979 
Repeating all the stock conventions of setting and character in detective fiction, Neu dispense 
with plot and works with language as musical structure to free, as he believes, the imaginations o 
his audience. A.LD 


Flannery O'Connor 


83-2588. Napier, James J. Another Look at Flannery O'Connor's Opinions of Other Writers 
AnR, 46, 1981, 95-101. ‘‘A more personal complexity is added’ to the developing portrait o 
O'Connor. K.L.B 


Eugene O'Neill 


83-2589. Moleski, Joseph J. Eugene O'Neill and the Cruelty of the Theater, CDr, 15, 4, 1981/82 
327-42. O'Neill's theater points to a rhythm of respiration. Sound is sensuous. The drumbeat ii 
The Emperor Jones, the society in The Iceman Cometh, and the past-aresent cycle in Long Day’ 
Journey Into Night convey more meaning than the spoken texts. O'Neill premeditates ai 
invisible theater by centering his message in cyclical movements. I.B.M 


Dorothy Parker 


83-2590. Treichler, Paula A. Verbal Subversions in Dorothy Parker: ‘‘Trapped Like a Trap in . 
Trap," Lang&S, 13. 4, 1980, 46-61. Dorothy Parker's The Waitz (1933) simultaneously satirize 
ritualized social interaction and embodies it. This paradox is documented carefully in the story' 
language. S.K.A 


Ann Petry j 


83-2591. Lattin, Vernon E. Ann Petry and the American Dream, BALF, 12, 2, 1978, 69-72. An 
Petry's fiction reveals an author who can see through the illusions of the American way of life th 
distort and destroy individuals. As a rebel, she seeks to tear down the walls that trap people, whi 
and black, into meaningless existence. S.K. 


83-2592. McDowell, Margaret B. THE NARROWS: A Fuller View of Ann Petry, BALF, 14, 
1980, 135-41. Petry develops three themes in her second novel The Narrows (1953): the oppre 
siveness of guilt; the effects of historiography, tradition, and time on the attitudes of contemp 











rary people toward race; and the limited veracity of sensory apprehension. S.K. 
Marge Piercy 

See 83-2565. 
Frederik Pohl 


83-2593. Bartter, Martha A. Times and Spaces: Exploring GATEWAY, Extrap, 23, 2, 19 
189-99. In Pohl’s Gateway (1977) the adventures of Robinette Broadhead, the universe in whi 
he is bom, and even the way in which his story is told illustrate one or more of three ba: 
scientific concepts: Maxwell's second law of thermodynamics, Newton's third law of moti 
and Einstein's general theory of relativity. Pohl allows science and metaphor to overlap in or 
to force the reader to confront the philosophical question: ‘‘What do you call being alive 

Wi 
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83-2594, Samuelson, David. Critical Mass: The SF of Frederik Pohl, S-FS, 7, 1, 1980, 80-95. Over 
his long career Pohl has developed as a writer. Style and structure have taken on more impor- 
tance; realistic detail and emotional intensity have increased, and the comedy of his early works 
has tumed toward an almost tragic representation of the human condition. Still, even his mature 
works continue to rely on melodramatic action, sentimentality, thin characterization, and a rapid 
pace. An acute critic, Pohl may continue to grow and some day transform his work from a 
criticism of society and of other sf into a serious and constructive criticism of life. W.R. 


Thomas Pynchon 


83-2595. Cocks, Geoffrey. War, Man, and Gravity: Thomas Pynchon and Science Fiction, 
Extrap, 20, 4, 1979, 368-77. Gravity’s Rainbow has taken sf beyond the genre’s usual limits into 
metaphysics, metapsychology, and cosmology. Pynchon has accomplished this by seeking for 
the innermost nature of man and in so doing has questioned some of the basic and optimistic 
sumptions upon which sf rests. He sees science and technology as the most significant 
ymptoms of the human neurosis, not, as much sf still does, as the means to apotheosis, Even the 
tyle of Gravity’s Rainbow distinguishes it from traditional sf novels. W.R. 


John Crowe Ransom 


2596. Henry, Nat. Ransom’s CONRAD IN TWILIGHT, Expl, 34, 8, 1976, Item 62. The first 
stanzas of the poem develop the drama of Conrad, in a defiant posture of a boxer, testing his 
ailing physique against his age and imminent death. The last stanza with its images of decadence 
linches the reader’s conviction of the protagonist's dissolution. E.C.S. 


Ishmael Reed 


3-2597. Fontenot, Chester J. Ishmael Reed and the Politics of Aesthetics, Or Shake Hands and 
ome Out Conjuring, BALF, 12, 1, 1978, 20-3. In his attempt to redefine the nature of Black 
iting, Reed departs from the path which white and Black critics have carved for Black writers, 
ely that of social protest. He constructs a new system of thought by a synthesis of various 
pects of African diasporic culture. S.K.A. 


2598. Gover, Robert. An Interview with Ishmael Reed, BALF, 12, 1, 1978, 12-19. [Reed 
scusses Voodoo, the Paganest of Paganisms, the fountainhead of his art and his religion.] 
S.K.A. 


2599. Weixlmann, Joe, Robert Fikes, Jr., and Ishmael Reed. Mapping Out the Gumbo Works: 
Ishmael Reed Bibliography, BALF, 12, 1, 1978, 24-9. [This bibliography catalogues all of the 
blished and soon-to-be published writings by and about Ishmael Reed.] S.K.A. 
























Jeanne and Spider Robinson 


-2600. Beatie, Bruce A. Narrative Technique in STARDANCE, Extrap, 23, 2, 1982, 175-84. 
ance appeared serially in Analog: in March 1977 the first section appeared as an independent 
velette; Stardance I] appeared as a three-part serial from Sept. to Nov. 1978. Analysis of the 
el’s structure cannot conclusively show whether the novelette was conceived first with the 
uence emerging later or whether the whole concept was in the authors’ minds from the 
ing or whether the novel’s theme is the development of the stardance as an art form or the 
n-guided next step in human evolution. W.R. 


Theodore Roethke 


2601. Ely, Robert. Roethke's THE WAKING, Expl, 34, 7, 1976, Item 54. The central symbol 
this villanelle is the identity of the speaker. This speaker has been equated with the poet; 
ever, the speaker is actually a leaf of the tree. The theme is that permanence can only be 
ed in terms of transience. E.C.S. 
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Joanna Russ 


83-2602. Delany, Samuel R. The Order of CHAOS, S-FS, 6, 3, 1979, 333-6. (rev.-art., Joanna 
Russ, And Chaos Died, Boston: Gregg Pr., 1978). And Chaos Died represents Russ’s sf at its best., 
Its prose style displays not only verbal economy but a psychological one that gives her sentences 
a pace and precision associated with such writers as John Hawkes and Vladimir Nabokov. 
Further, it demands that its ideas be taken seriously and presents them without naiveté or 
bombast, but through a number of distancing devices that make it an ''epic novel’’ in almost the 
way Brecht used the term "'epic theater.” : W.R. 


83-2603. Rosinsky, Natalie M. A Female Man? The ‘‘Medusan’’ Humor of Joanna Russ, Extrap, 
23, 1, 1982, 31-6. In The Female Man Russ plays with conventional prose form in her creation of 
satiric patriarchal litanies and allegorical dialogues to satirize how the critical establishment will 
phallocentrically respond to her work. She shows how humor has been used as a weapon against 
women, seeking to demonstrate that the gravity of women's predicament and their attempts to 
alter their status have been defused by being treated as humorous ploys while male violence 
against women has been socially condoned as good-humored fun. Russ uses humor as a metaphor 
for women's changing consciousness and depicts an alternative society which values a different 
humorous sensibility, one that acknowledges the uncertain multiplicity of existence and the 
deflation of personal and institutional pomposity. WR 


Victorien Sardou 


83-2604. Eccles, Mark. MEASURE FOR MEASURE, Montmorency, and Sardou’s LA TOSCA, 
CDr, 14, 1, 1980, 74-8. Stories of double criminals such as Angelo in Measure were widespread in 
the 16th century. Sardou was sued for plagiarism because La Tosca resembled another play. 
Because his source was historical (Montmorency), Sardou won the suit. J.B.M. 














George S. Schuyler 


83-2605. Rayson, Ann. George Schuyler: Paradox Among ‘‘Assimilationist’’ Writers, BALF, 12, 
3, 1978, 102-6. Schuyler, certainly not a Black nationalist, is anything but an assimilationist. H 
immerses himself so completely in just one element of the dominant white culture that he ends uj 
a member of another minority — the American right-wing, socio-political conservative. SEA 


83-2606. Reilly, John M. The Black Anti-Utopia, BALF, 12, 3, 1978, 107-9. Schuyler's Black No 
More and William M. Kellys A Different Drummer indicate the presence of the genre o 
anti-utopia in Afro-American writing. S.K.A 


Anne Sexton 


83-2607. Kammer, Jeanne H. The Witch’s Life: Confession and Control in the Early Poetry 
Anne Sexton, Lang&S, 13, 4, 1980, 29-35. The most striking aspect of Sexton's early books is th 
regularity of form. She imposed upon the stuff of her experience the boundary and counterpoii 
of intense poetic control. S.K. 


Ntozake Shange 


83-2608. Flowers, Sandra Hollin. COLORED GIRLS: Textbook for the Eighties, BALF, 15, 
1981, 51-4. In For Colored Girls Who Have Considered Suicide/When the Rainbow Is Enuf (197 
Shange demonstrates a compassionate vision of black men -- compassionate because the work 
not without anger: it has a certain integrity which could not exist if the author lacked a percepti 
and understanding of the crisis between black men and women. S.K. 


Stuart Sherman 


83-2609. Scott, Trudy. Stuart Sherman's Singular Spectacles, DramR, 23. 1, 1979, 69-78. In 
solo work which he calls '"'spectacles' Sherman explores the visual relationship between Mme 
and objects. So controlled are the actions that his small pantomimes can be scripted. Al. 
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Clifford Simak 


83-2610. Ower, John. ‘“‘Aesop’’ and The Ambiguity of Clifford Simak's CITY, S-FS, 6, 2, 1979, 
164-7. The obvious pro-canine and anti-human stance of City constitutes only part of its meaning. 
The development, structure, and symbolism of City reveal that human and doggish civilization 
both have their weaknesses and their strengths, and that each culture highlights the shortcomings 
of the other. The ambivalence which characterizes City is conveyed with particular skill by 
‘‘Aesop’’, the seventh of the eight tales that compose Simak's novel. W.R. 


Jack Smith 


83-2611. Hoberman, J. The Theatre of Jack Smith, DramR, 23, 1, 1979, 3-12. Smith, playwright, 
director, actor — in a phrase, a total-theatre man — devotes his time to performances, which, 
because of their fluidity, may be seen as improvisational in De extreme. The performances, while 
being theatre, also succeed in being anti-theatre, in contrast to today’s conventional, accepted 

eatre fare. A.D. 


Gertrude Stein 


-2612. Brady, Ruth H. Stein’s A LONG DRESS, Expl, 34, 6, 1976, Item 47. The poem’s title 
rovides the necessary focus for interpretation. The first two paragraphs establish that the dress 


s an A-line style, and the third that it is of an iridescent fabric which hangs in folds and makes 
wishing sounds. E.C.S. 


Wallace Stevens 


-2613. Hoag, Ronald Wesley. Wallace Stevens’ THE SNOW MAN: An Important Title Pun, 


&Q, 17, 6, 1978/79, 91. The enigma of the final stanza becomes clear if one sees the title as a 
un for '"This No Man”. A.I.D. 


George R. Stewart, Jr. 


2614. Library, John Caldwell. George R. Stewart, Jr.: A Checklist, BBib, 36, 2, 1979, 99-104. 
writer of both novels and non-fiction, Stewart writes primarily about the people who settled the 
est. This list may focus some interest on this innovative, original writer. [List appended.] 


A.I.D. 
Allen Tate 
e 83-2621. 


Amy Taubin g 


2615. Carroll, Noel. Amy Taubin: The Solo Self, DramR, 23, 1, 1979, 49-58. Solo performance 
r Taubin is an exhibition of self. In her solo-self pieces, which she wrote and performed, 
imping for Herself; Double Occupancy; Performance which began with a Train Ride on which 
e Rider Realized But not until the last Moment that she had been Facing Backward, or, Half of 

Unbalanced Situation, she explores various relationships of herself as a woman to men, as a 
former to the audiences, as a mind versus body, and therefore causes the audience to question 
own relationships. A.I.D. 


James Tiptree, Jr. 


-2616. Heldreth, Lillian M. "Love is the Plan, the Plan is Death”: The Feminism and Fatalism 
James Tiptree, Jr., Extrap, 23, 1, 1982, 22-30. The themes that run through Tiptree's short 
tion are violence and a feminism so bitter and so radical that it may be the root, or at least the 
inning, of Tiptree's pessimistic worldview. Tiptree's world is intolerable for women, who are 
sistently portrayed as victims of man's drives and desires, as tools for his manipulation. In 
y of Tiptree's stories, death is the only winner; utopias, feminist or otherwise, are possible — 
not in this world. l W.R. 
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83-2617. Pei, Lowry. Poor Singletons: Definitions of Humanity in the Stories of James Tiptree, 
Jr., S-FS, 6, 3, 1979, 271-80. Tiptree’s stories present humanity as incomplete; but almost 
paradoxically, this incompleteness is the source of both beauty and misery. The most human 
drive is seen as seeking to be free of all drives; yet without the animal side man cannot possibly be 
human at all. Another paradox central to Tiptree’s work is that reproduction which should 
preserve the human race is what destroys it. Sexuality, then, is both a source of wonder and of 
horror. At Tiptree’s most extreme, men and women are seen as separate species, fulfilling 
different parts of the life-cycle and communicating little with one another. Tiptree has not yet 
indicated if this bleak vision is his final one or if humanity can somehow be saved from itself. 
` W.R. 
























Winston Tong 


83-2618. Blumenthal, Eileen. The Solo Performances of Winston Tong, DramR, 23, 1, 1979, 
87-94. Tong’s A Rimbaud, Bound Feet, The Wild Boys and A Bomb use dolls and puppets to 
express a highly charged eroticism and pain. A.I.D. 


Jean Toomer 


83-2619. Bell, Bernard W. Jean Toomer's BLUE MERIDIAN: The Poet as Prophet of a New, 
Order of Man, BALF, 14, 2, 1980, 77-80. In Blue Meridian, a long Whitmanesque poem, Jean 
Toomer moves beyond race to become the prophet of a new order of man known as the American; 
But rather than a betrayal of race for a cheap chauvinism, Toomer's poetic resolution of hi: 
private and public quest for identity represents a genuine effort to cast off all classifications tha 
enslave human beings and inhibit the free play of intelligence and goodwill in the world. S.K.A 


83-2620. Bowen, Barbara E. Untroubled Voice: Call-and-Response in CANE, BALF, 16, 1, 1982 
12-18. If there is a single gesture which characterizes Toomer's Cane, it is the gesture of listenin; 
for a voice. Over and over again Toomer's narrators hear the empowering response to their call 
from deep down, and figure the response as the birth of a black Messiah. S.K.A 


83-2621. Rusch, Frederik L. Meetings of Allen Tate and Jean Toomer, AN&Q, 17, 4, 1978/79 
60-1. Tate met Toomer as early as 1927, but too late for Tate to have influenced Toomer. A.LD 


83-2622. Schultz, Elizabeth. Jean Toomer’s BOX SEAT: The Possibility for ‘‘Constructi 
Crisises", BALF, 13, 1, 1979, 7-12. Whereas Cane as a whole exposes Toomer’s concern for 
artificial divisions of race and class and of body and soul which have so brutally rent 20th-centu 
human life, Box Seat, the short story at the center of the work, seems the work’s most concise 
dramatic expression of Toomer’s yearning for these antagonisms to be healed. S.K. 


Robert Penn Warren 


83-2623. McCarron, William E. Tennyson, Donne and ALL THE KING’S MEN, AN&Q, 17, 
1978/79, 140-1. Burden in the novel quotes but perverts meaning in Tennyson's Flower in d 
Crannied Wall. Later he converts to prose Donne's Valediction: Forbidding Mourning and in 
doing debases it. These poetic allusions tell us much about Burden's character. A.I. 


Booker T. Washington 


83-2624. Bresnahan, Roger J. The Implied Readers of Booker T. Washington's Autobiographi 
BALF, 14, 1, 1980, 15-20. Washington's two autobiographies, The Story of My Life and Wi 
(1900) and Up From Slavery (1901), are less concerned with the personal development of t 
author than with the response of the reader. The first one was intended for a black readership, 
the second for the affluent white readership. S.K. 


Eudora Welty 


83-2625. Dazey, Mary Ann. Phoenix Jackson and the Nice Lady: A Note on Eudora Welty’s 
WORN PATH, AN&Q, 17, 6, 1978/79, 92-3. In Phoenix, Welty reveals a nice distinction betw 
age and youth. Phoenix is old so that events of the past are clearly and easily remembered; th 
of the present or immediate past, easily forgotten. A.L 
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83-2626. Gretlund, Jan Nordly. Out of Life into Fiction: Eudora Welty and the City, NMW, 14, 2, 
1982, 45-62. In fact Eudora Welty knew and enjoyed city life in New York, San Francisco, and 
New Orleans. But her fiction rarely reflects this part of her experience; her settings and charac- 
ters are usually agrarian and rural, shaped chiefly by their origins in the Old South. In their 
laudatory enthusiasm, her critics have failed to point out discrepancies between her comments 
and her fiction about urban life. MT. 


Richard Wilbur 


83-2627. Woodard, Charles R. Wilbur’s STILL, CITIZEN SPARROW, Expl, 34, 6, 1976, Item 
6. Still, Citizen Sparrow is generally seen as a commentary on politics, but the language of the 
m does not support such an interpretation. Wilbur does not use the vulture as a symbol for a 
orrupt politician; instead, he sees the vulture as vulture. The usual interpretation breaks down, 
specially in the second half of the poem in the implied comparison between Noah and the 
Iture. Noah cannot be construed as a politician, but he does share with the vulture the courage 
o endure loneliness and to '*mock mutability.” E.C.S. 


Thornton Wilder 


-2628. Wright, Gerry R. Thornton Wilder: A Bibliography of Secondary Sources, 1963-1978, 
jBib, 36, 4, 1979, 185-93; 208. This list updates that of Heinz Kosok: Thornton Wilder: A 
ibliography of Criticism in Twentieth-Century Literature, 9 (July, 1963), 93-100. [List append- 
d A.LD. 


Richard Wright 


-2629. De Arman, Charles. Bigger Thomas: The Symbolic Negro and the Discrete Human 
ntity, BALF, 12, 2, 1978, 61-4. For the most part of Native Son, we see Bigger from the 
rspective of the white world. In the closing pages of the novel, there is a change. Bigger does 
t fully define himself but he surges up in the world and takes the leap to define himself — ‘‘that 
ap towards existence.”’ S.K.A. 

































2630. Hoeveler, Diane Long. Oedipus Agonistes: Mothers and Sons in Richard Wright's 
ction, BALF, 12, 2, 1978, 65-8. The pervasive violence toward women in Wright's fiction is 
used by the irreconcilable Oedipal dilemmas that affect his heroes. S.K.A. 


2631. Williams, Melvin G. Bringing Readers to Their Senses: Imagery in Richard Wright’s 
CLE TOM'S CHILDREN, BALF, 13, 1, 1979, 18-20. Wright projects the reality of his 
aracters through a conscious appeal to the senses by a deliberate and continued use of imagery 
d makes his creations living persons instead of static issues. S.K.A. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Drama 


2632. Bogosian, Eric. Art World Underground, DramR, 23, 4, 1979, 31-6. Informal, unstructured 
tre takes place in Lower Manhattan apartments, storefronts, lofts, and nightclubs, little 
licized, on shoe-string budgets, but free from the constraints of the business organization of 
ercial theatre. Here, it seems, new drama can be seen and performed before a critical, 
stic audience, without the trauma of failure accompanied by huge debts. A.LD. 


2633. Kreizenbeck, Alan. THE C.C.C. MURDER MYSTERY, DramR, 23, 4, 1979, 59-66. 
Mystery, sponsored by the Federal Theatre Project in the 30’s, was an experiment in 
ience participation, with the script regularly changed in minor details for each place of 
sentation and a mixture of professionals and amateurs, known to the audience, specifically 
cted for each performance area. It was planned that the audience be misled, so that they could 
distinguish reality from art. A.LD. 


. Sandarg, Robert. Jean Genet: An Annotated Bibliography of Criticism in English, 
9-1978, BBib, 36, 3, 1979, 144-56. Genet has been a major influence on American theatre; he 
also been politically active in U.S. Causes. The list exhibits the interest in him and in his 
ks by writers in English. [List appended.] ALD. 
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Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


83-2635. Clarke, Graham. Beyond Realism: Recent Black Fiction and the Language of "rie Real 
Thing", BALF, 16, 1, 1982, 43-8. There has emerged in recent black fiction a language and style 
intent on determining a particular kind of sensibility and consciousness at war with the world ir 
which it moves. S.K.A. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Poetry 


83-2636. Reed, Ishmael. American Poetry: A Buddhist Take-over?, BALF, 12, 1, 1978, 3-11. For 
sometime, the immigrant Buddhists appealed to the American left-wing cultural establishment 
because they were both oppressed and had a psychedelic angle. No one place is today regarded as 
the center of American poetry. The center is in every poet’s heart. S.K.A. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 


Africa Fiction 


83-2637. Appaiah, Anthony. Structuralist Criticism and African Fiction: An Analytic Critique, 
BALF, 15, 4, 1981, 165-74. Structuralism contributes very little to the appreciation and under- 
standing of African fiction. Literary study is not a matter of the development of theory, but of 
sensitive understanding of literary texts. S.K.A. 


83-2638. Shadle, Mark. Polyrhythms of Love and Violence in NO BRIDE PRICE: Music ot 
African Spheres, PQM, 6, 3/4, 1981, 123-32. The novel has something of a multilevel ‘mythic’ 
quality below its realism. This quality is provided by a correlation of image and structure, 
especially central to structure being the novelistic uses made of the drum and the dance. 

D.B.H.G. 


Africa General 


83-2639. Anozie, Sunday O. Negritude and Structuralism, BALF, 15, 4, 1981, 127-32. Negritude 
and structuralism have more in common than at first may strike the eye of a casual observer, an 
consequently, the search for internal coherence in an African work of art does not necessaril 
detract from its aesthetic or ideological value as such; if anything, it can enhance appreciation an 
respect for both. S.K.A 


83-2640. King, Bruce. African Literature and Aesthetics, PQM, 6, 3/4, 1981, 263-6. Attempts t 
define a specifically African literary aesthetic continue. Various attempts are reviewed. Th 
question remains whether all such attempts merely reflect cultural and intellectual needs an 
preoccupations of their times. D.B.H. 


83-2641. Knappert, Jan. Towards a Literature of Essence in Africa: in Defence of Traditioi 
PQM, 6, 3/4, 1981, 272-6. The tenth anniversary issue of African Literature Today is criticall 
reviewed and judged to be helping give African literature its due attention. D.B.H. 


83-2642. Lindfors, Bernth. A Basic Anatomy of East African Literature, PQM, 6, 3/4, 198 
45-50. Five basic aims predominate in the work of East African authors writing in English. The: 
aims are most clearly seen in their earliest exponents: didactic (Ngugi), satirical (p' Bitek] 
self-expressive (Liyong), entertaining (Mangua), best-selling (Maillu). The result has been 
literature of diversity yet fundamental coherence. D.B.H. 


CAMEROON 


















Sir Oigen Etah Elonge 


83-2643. Arnold, Stephen H. The Ch- Oral Literature of Sir O.E. Elonge, Anglophone Camerooni: 
PQM, 7, 2, 1982, 71-82. Composer Elonge, a Cameroonian Anglophone, writes lyrics which a 
somewhat amateurish yet popular because of a didacticism and a linking with traditional fo 

D.B.H. 
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Arthur Adamson 


% . 
83-2644. Thorne, T.A. Elements of Wonder in Arthur Adamson’s Poetry, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 
216-22. The Inside Animal (Winnipeg: Turnstone, 1977) is a promising first book. Adamson’s 
archetypal vision is rooted in Christian and Greek mythologies; it is also drawn from Romantic 
thought, especially Blake. The book's movement is unified by recurring images of water, air, 
earth, fire and sunlight. K.L.B. 






















Margaret Atwood 


83-2645. Fairbanks, Carol. Margaret Atwood: A Bibliography of Criticism, BBib, 36, 2, 1979, 
85-90; 98. This list, which adds more secondary sources, updates that of Alan Horne, Jr., A 
Preliminary Checklist of Writings by and about Margaret Atwood, Malahat Review, 41 (Jan., 
1977), 195-222. [List appended.] A.ID. 


Douglas Barbour 


83-2646. Tefs, Wayne. Douglas Barbour: The Land Was Ours Before We Were the Land’s, ECW, 
18/19, 1980, 143-8. According to Barbour the essential question for Canadians is ‘‘where are we?’ 
A Poem As Long As the Highway (Kingston: Quarry, 1971) illustrates his awareness of land- 
pe. He seems to mean that to know ourselves we must journey through landscape, and 
indscape. Barbour, who is influenced by Whitman and his counterparts, expands the Canadian 
tic tradition in his own right. K.L.B. 


Elizabeth Brewster 


-2647. Denham, Paul. Speeding Towards Strange Destinations: A Conversation With Elizabeth 
rewster, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 149-60. Brewster’s poetry deals with many concerns, including the 
iries. Her west is not a specific location, but the fascination of distance, space, solitude, 
xploration. She considers that poetry is like leaves that crumble and create new poetry out of 
emselves. K.L.B. 


Morley Callaghan 


3-2648. Milner, Philip. The Callaghan Symposium: Reappraisals of Canadian Writers, edited by 
avid Staines (Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press, 1981, AnR, 50, 1982, 117-19. [Leon Edel 
nsiders Callaghan's relationship between journalism and literature. Daniel Aaron compares 
im to several American writers of the 1930's; Patricia Morley, Barry Cameron, Larry McDon- 
d, Roy Ellenwood, Barbara Godard as knowledgeable critics add their insights on Callaghan.] 
e symposium is a serious consideration of Morley Callaghan. K.L.B. 


Roch Carrier 


-2649. Amprimoz, Alexandre L. Roch Carrier's Bicycle, AnR, 47, 1981, 91-4. Novels by Roch 
arrier offer the English reader a clever combination of humour, fantasy, violence and sex. But 
uebec critics are aware of Carrier's sophisticated attempts to define the consciousness of a race 
id to imagine a future nation. K.L.B. 


Robert Currie 


2650. Hughes, Kenneth James. Currie and the Regional Universal, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 242-55. 
ie’s poetic art develops with each publication: Sawdust and Dirt (Fredericton: Fiddiehead, 
73), The Halls of Elsinore (Windsor: Sesame and Univ. of Windsor Pr., n.d.), Moving Out 
oose Jaw: Coteau, 1975), and Diving into Fire (Ottawa: Oberon, 1977). A social poet, Currie 
s a strong strain of Prairie populism. K.L.B. 
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Timothy Findley 


83-2651. Kroller, Eva-Marie. The Exploding Frame: Uses of Photography in Timothy Findley’s 
THE WARS, JCanS, 16, 3/4, 1981, 68-74. The Wars revolves around a series of experiences each 
implying a camera obscura. The primary function of the photography is to be both object of and 
means to the exposure of literary and political strategy. K.L.B. 


































Pat Friesen 


83-2652. Lenoski, Daniel S. The Sandbox Holds Civilizations: Pat Friesen and the Mennonite 
Past, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 131-42. Friesen is caught between the influence of the Mennonite culture 
and the Blue Mountains. His poetry retains his affection for tradition. K.L.B. 


Northrop Frye 


83-2653. Powe, Bruce W. Fear of Fryeing: Northrop Frye and the Theory of Myth Criticism, 
AnR, 49, 1982, 123-44. Frye’s theory consists of a conception of a single unified myth which 
encompasses all of literature — the identity myth. The ramifications of his theory and his near 
deification are also imporiant current concerns. Frye's greatest influence has been in school 
systems where in On Teaching Literature (p. 12) he eliminates the moral dimension of art. 

K.L.B. 


Ralph Gustafson 


See 83-2412. 
Robert Kroetsch 


83-2654. Enright, Robert, and Dennis Cooley. Uncovering Our Dream World: An Interview Wit 
Robert Kroetsch, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 21-32. [An interview with Robert Kroetsch concerning how 
he kept in touch with Canada during his apprenticeship as a writer.] K.L.B 


83-2655. Thomas, Peter. Robert Kroetsch and Silence, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 33-53. Kroetsch’ 
novels and poems exhibit the parody of Narcissus. Behind the Orphic mask and in the mingling 
the two symbols the poetics of silence is inescapable and central to his work. His poetry address 
the problems of language and selfhood. K.L. 


Patrick Lane 


83-2656. Bowering, Marilyn. Pine Boughs and Apple Trees; The Poetry of Patrick Lane, MHRe 
45, 1978, 24-34. West Coast farming was far more difficult than most immigrants had foresee: 
and some sent home pictures of pine trees with apples tied to the branches so their famili 
wouldn’t suspect the harsh reality. Lane discovers how to elicit meaningful connections betwe 
the animate and the inanimate in poetry — a helpful, hopeful precursor to a time when the ap 
grafts to the pine. K.L. 


Margaret Laurence 


83-2657. Morley, Patricia. The Long Trek Home: Margaret Laurence’s Stories, JCanS, 11, 
1976, 19-26. The vision underlining Laurence’s fiction is unified. Her theme remains the sear, 
for spiritual freedom, and the difficulties inherent in that search. The theme recurs in im 
patterns, characterization and narrative structure: the long trek home. K.L. 


Eli Mandel 


83-2658. Arnason, David, Dennis Cooley, and Robert Enright. Interview With Eli Mandel, M. 
16/78, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 70-89. Eli Mandel talks about writing as process in Stoney Plain (19 
and Out of Place and about the importance of connecting his poetry and criticism. K.L 


83-2659. Stevens, Peter. Poet as Critic as Prairie Poet, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 54-69. Mandel him: 
says it is important to connect his criticism to his poetry. Various themes in Mandel’s writing 
addressed by attempting to discuss the critical ideas and the poetry in the context of the Prai 

K.L 
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Miriam Mandel 


83-2660. Geminder, Kathleen. Intimate Kaffee Klatsch: Miriam Mandel, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 
205-9. Mandel the poet consciously uses writing as therapy. She writes well in Lions at Her Face 
(Edmonton: White Pelican, 1973), without self-indulgence. The poet and the poem are insepara- 
ble. Her poems seem to come from an apprentice, yet a promising apprentice. K.L.B. 


Barry McKinnon 


83-2661. Uher, Lorna. The Edge of the Page: A Response to Barry McKinnon’s I WANTED TO 
SAY SOMETHING, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 106-11. McKinnon’s poetry in this volume (Prince 
George: New Caledonia Writing Series, 1975) is about his family and his interest in the process of 
is own telling. The style of writing is influenced by the photographs, and he writes lines that 
erate on two levels. When he writes that his ancestors have come ''to the edge’’ readers know 
ey have reached the edge of the land, the photograph, and the page. K.L.B. 


Marsball McLuhan 


2662. Powe, Bruce W. Marshall McLuhan: The Put-On, AnR, 50, 1982, 123-39. McLuhan's' 
ethod of ''interphase'' revealed his interdisciplinary approach to writing and teaching. He 
(ways related his perceptions through literature, although addicted to carrying an idea to a 
quently ridiculous extreme. For McLuhan the audience defined a literary work, not theme or 
enre. K.L.B. 


John Metcalf 


3-2663. Hancock, Geoff. An Interview with Jchn Metcalf, CFM, 39, 1981, 97-123. Hancock sees 
imself as a writer of traditional moral and literary values. Most Canadians are oblivious to recent 
evelopments in fiction. Voice is the centre of all fiction. A H.M.M. 
























Susan Musgrave 


-2664. McMillan, Sharon. Susan Musgrave: Hinging the Blind Memory, MHRev, 45, 1978, 
-81. Musgrave's poetry centres on human interpretation of nature, or the human part in nature, 
d on the animistic tendencies of shamanism, as in Songs of the Sea Witch (Sono Nis, 1970). Her 
imistic vision is a logical response to the West Coast of British Columbia. Musgrave appeals to 
emotions in her landscape representations. K.L.B. 


John Newlove 


-2665. Barbour, Douglas. John Newlove: More Than Just Honest Despair; Some Further 
proaches, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 256-80. Newlove is a pure product of the prairies; he has 
veloped a direct and visually precise style. An examination of Newlove's poems demonstrates 
range of control of a wide variety of forms. His best poems affirm that they are aesthetic 
jects. K.L.B. 


P.K. Page 


-2666. Rooke, Constance. P.K. Page: The Chameleon and the Centre, MHRev, 45, 1978, 
9-95. The truth Page illuminates in her art is rooted in Sufi philosophy. She locates her most 
portant poems in a garden and uses the lost city and homeland as archetypes. Poems Selected 
New (Anansi, 1974) embraces the author's concerns and brings her most insistent images 
ether. K.L.B. 


R.E. Rashley 


2667. Kerr, Don. R.E. Rashley's Selected Poems, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 169-78. The publication 
Paso por Aqui in 1973 signaled the founding of Rashley’s minimalist style. His poetry changed 
a romantic style to something "bone dry and plain spoken”. K.L.B. 
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Leon Rooke 


83-2668. Hancock, Geoff. An Interview with Leon Rooke, CFM, 38, 1981, 107-33. The materi 
dictates whether a story is traditional or experimental. Rooke’s recurring patterns are charact 
patterns. A good fiction writer has a range of human voices. H.M.) 


83-2669. Hancock, Geoff, The Hi-Tech World of Leon Rooke, CFM, 38, 1981, 135-47. Rooke 
self-conscious fiction calls attention to the story as a framework for his characters. He says he 
more traditional than experimental because he holds on to his characters. The voice behind t 
voices binds his stories together. (Includes a brief biography). H.M.) 


83-2670. Struthers, J.R. (Tim), with Lesley Hogan and John Orange. A Preliminary Bibliograp. 
of Works by Leon Rooke, CFM, 38, 1981, 148-64. [The list consists cf two main divisions: Boo 
(‘‘Fiction’’, ‘‘Drama’’), and Contributions to Newspapers, Periodicals, Books, and Anthologi 
(‘‘Fiction’’, ‘‘Poetry’’, ''Articles", ‘Book Reviews", “Drama”, ‘‘Plays’’, “Radio Plays 
“Television Documentary", ‘‘Reproduced Anthology Contributions’’.] H.M.N 


Gabrielle Roy 


83-2671. Fiand, Barbara. Gabrielle Roy’s THE HIDDEN MOUNTAIN: A Poetic Expression 
Existential Thought, MHRev, 52, 1979, 77-85. Gabrielle Roy’s novel The Hidden Mounta 
reveals existential thought in the character Pierre Cadorai. Cadorai as ‘‘everyman’’ is alienati 
and drawn through canflict towards authenticity and final fulfilment. K.L.] 


Andrew Suknaski 


83-2672. Lane, Patrick. The Poetry of Andy Suknaski, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 90-9. Suknaski's Wo 
Mountain Poems (Toronto: Macmillan, 1976) show a clear open honesty, and a humility not se 
in his contemporaries. The works are rooted in the Prairie and in the immigrant culture. He is 
the first generation that actually sees itself as a part of the landscape. K.L.] 


Anne Szumigalski 


83-2673. Geminder, Kathleen. Nightmare Vision: Anne Szumigalski, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 211-1 
In Woman Reading in Bath (Toronto: Doubleday, 1974), Szumigalski seems to eavesdrop on o 
nightmares and returns them as poems. She impresses by craft, expression and a special quali 
which captures the reality of dreaming and waking hours. K.L.] 


Lorna Uher 


83-2674. Weis, Lyle. Lorna Uher: "A Poet to Be Grateful For’’ — Margaret Laurence, EC 
18/19, 1980, 179-82. Margaret Laurence’s three reasons to be grateful for poet Loma Uher 
quoted and supported. Uher is a poet who does justice to the Prairie landscape, writes well a 
love, and is careful in her craft. Her strengths outweigh her weaknesses and Crow’s Black 
(Edmonton: NeWest, 1978) is a significant literary event. K.L. 


Wilfred Watson 


83-2675. Scobie, Stephen. Love in the Buming City: The Poetry of Wilfred Watson, ECW, 18/ 
1980, 281-303. Watson’s first book of poetry, Friday’s Child (Faber & Faber, 1955) was 
followed by another volume until 1972 when White Pelican published The Sorrowful Canadi 
His poetry is often mythopoeic, yet also political and bluntly contemporary. His strength lies 
his ability to synthesize various levels of response. KL 


Canada Fiction 


83-2676. Schoemperlen, Diane. The Role of the House in Canadian Fiction, MHRev, 51, 1 
17-32. The house in Canadian fiction assumes a variety of roles and is used symbolica 
metaphorically and thematizally. In Sheila Watson’s The Double Hoox the house is a definitio 
place. In Margaret Laurence's The Stone Angel Hagar Shipley’s house becomes an integral 
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of her identity. The house frequently appears as a reflection of character: Barometer Rising. The 
house also establishes the cage/garden dichotomy which characterizes much of Canadian litera- 
"ure. The examination of various roles of the house mav lead to a discovery of an author's 
dominant themes, as well as the view of life that is being presented. K.L.B. 


See also 83-2236. 
Canada Poetry 


83-2677. Adamson, Arthur. Notes from a Dark Cellar: Ruminations on the Nature of Regionalism 
and Metaphor in Mid-Western Canadian Poetry, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 223-41. [Works of John 
Newlove, Suknaski, Waddington, Sid Marty, and Livesay illustrate Adamson's interpretation of 
metaphor and form.] Metaphor expresses a tension between nature and culture (hinges mind and 
body). K.L.B. 


83-2678. Beckmann, Susan A. Prairie Harvest: A Consideration of Two Anthologies of Prairie 
Poetry, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 183-204. (rev.-art., Laurence Ricou, ed., Twelve Prairie Poets 
(Ottawa: Oberon, 1976); Thunder Creek Co-op, ed., Number One Northern: Poetry from Sas- 
katchewan (Moose Jaw: Coteau, 1977). Twelve Prairie Poets is an academic's selection of poems 
about and from the Prairie; Number One Northern: Poetry from Saskatchewan has diversity of 
theme, tone, and perspective. Both anthologies indicate the contribution Prairie writers make to 
Canadian literature. K.L.B. 


83-2679. Cooley, Dennis. RePlacing, ECW, 18/19, 1980, 9-20. Early Prairie poetry is typified in 
e Manitoba Muses: Or Gentle Joseph and Other Poems (1912) by Isaac S. White, as reliance on 
diluted exotic forms. The first competent Prairie poets used open forms and rhythms - structures 
at suit the prairie experience. Anne Marrictt, George Nasir, Margot Osborn, Amelia Wensiey, 
.E. Rashley, Eli Mandel, Miriam Waddington, John Newlove, Dale Zieroth, and Robert 
tsch were all influenced by William Carlos Williams. Their release from traditional forms 
lowed them to re-place the displaced forms that did not suit the Prairie. K.L.B. 


-2680. Ricou, Laurie. The Meadowlark Tradition: Popular Verse of the Canadian Prairie, 
CW, 18/19, 1980, 161-8. [Expanded from a talk given at the Crossing Frontiers Conference, 
anff, April 1978.] The Meadowlark tradition in literature is defined by its direct and untutored 
uality. ‘“The Meadowlark tradition is made up of the daily thoughts, in verse, of our Canadian 
rairie people". Future Prairie poetry will assimilate anc transform the meadowlark tradition. 

K.L.B. 


ee also 83-2681. 
Canada General 


-2681. Lillard, Charles. Daylight in the Swamp: A Guide to the West Coast Renaissance, 

ev, 45, 1978, 319-40. A variety of sources, periods and books lead up to and are a part of the 
est Coast Renaissance. Constance Lindsay Skinner attempted to bridge the oral literature of 
Haida and modern poetics. Poetry is the predominant feature of B.C.'s literary history. Emily 
arr is one of the writers of prominence. Magazines became important to B.C. literatrue prior to 
61. Small presses encouraged quality B.C. literature. [Bibliography is an important part of this 
icle.] K.L.B. 


2682. Lillard, Charles. The Past Rising From Our Midst, MHRev, 50, 1979, 8.22. Hubert 
ans first published Mist on the River in 1954. This work attempts to come to grips with the 
dscape. Evans, Horsfield, Niven, Sinclair, Barbeau and Morice all tried to understand the 
cific Slope. K.L.B. 


2683. Powe, Bruce W. The University as the Hidden Ground of Canadian Literature, AnR, 47, 
81, 11-15. The major figures of the modern literary ‘‘nascence’’ are located in academia: 
arshall McLuhan, Hugh MacLennan, Robertson Davies, Rudy Wiebe, Tom Marshall, Robin 
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Skelton, Miriam Waddington. ‘‘Art has a responsibility as a recorder and vivisector and model for 
understanding,’’ but writers cloistered in universities speak only to themselves. K.L.B. 
A 


See also 83-2688. ý 
GHANA 




























Ghana General 


83-2684. Okai, Atukwei. Vision, Image, and Symbol in Ghanaian Literature, PQM, 6, 3/4, 1981, 
51-61. The unifying thread in much of Ghana’s English language literature lies in its appeal to 
social conscience and its attempt to call back the vanishing African ‘soul’ of the nation. These 
social and cultural concerns are expressed in the vision, themes, and techniques of both poets and 
writers of fiction. D.B.H.G. 


YRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


83-2685. Morrison, Kristin. Defeated Sexuality in the Plays and Novels of Samuel Beckett, CDr, 
14, 1, 1980, 18-34. Becket's works portray abortion or sterilization as the term of human 
existence. Carried to near its extreme in later plays, this view destroys the possibility of any 
existence. Since man lives in the shadow of death, he never can achieve full vitality. Beckett's 
metaphors of impaired birth and sexuality show the way out of life's pain is death before life. 

J.B.M. 


Elizabeth Bowen 


83-2686. Meredith, David W. Authoria! Detachment in Elizabeth Bowen's “Ann Lee’s”, MSE, 
8, 2, 1982, 9-20. Transposing autobiography into art, Bowen veils herself in Ann Lee and her 
husband in Mr. Robinson. Alluding to the Shaker saint Mother Ann Lee, whose cardinal doctrine 
was celibacy, Bowen suggests the artist's conflict between career and marriage; though Ann Lee 
opts solely for her art, Bowen balances the two choices. S.W.D. 


James Joyce 


83-2687. Cowley, Geoffrey N. Harmonic Condenser Enginium: A Sentential Drama from 
FINNEGANS WAKE, Lang&S, 15, 1, 1982, 48-64. The abnihilisation sentence following the 
climax of Butt’s story in chapter II, iii is not so much what it says as what it does. It dramatizes its 
significance in every element of its syntactic, phonological, and morphological design. S.K.A. 


83-2688. Dudek, Louis. Ulysses Comes Home/A New Interpretation & Joyce in Canada, CFM, 
40/41, 1981, 134-40. The closing ''yes" is Molly's agreement to resume sexual relations with 
Bloom. [Note] The most modern writers and experimentalists in Canada stand in Joyce's 
tradition. Some Jewish writers have resisted high modernism. H.M.M. 


83-2689. Herr, Cheryl. Compound Words and Consubstantiality in ULYSSES, Lang&S, 15, 1, 
1982, 33-47. Although Joycean word-formation superficially defends the reality of spiritual and 
material consubstantiality, ultimately Joyce's word-formation techniques subvert textual assur 
ance of the unity of Stephen and Bloom, the oneness of God and man, and the possibility o 
developing a metaphysics that is either an accurate representation of reality or a theory evincing 
logic and order that goes beyond the semiotic. S.K.A 


83-2690. Higham, Anne S. An Aspect of Style in ARABY, Lang&S, 15, 1, 1982, 15-22. The style i 
the key to the interpretation of Araby. While the boy pursues his quest, the style reveals his statu 
as object and the impossibility of his actively achieving his goal. S.K.A 


83-2691. Michels, James. The Role of Language in Consciousness: A Structuralist Look a 
"Proteus" in ULYSSES, Lang&S, 15, 1, 1982, 23-32. In ‘‘Proteus’’ (and throughout Ulysses 
Joyce foregrounds the play of the paradigm without comment, with the result that meanin 
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proliferates in seemingly uncontrolled polyvalence. Withcut authorial narrative to pick and 
choose from among all the ambiguity of process, Stephen cannot be reduced to a set of proposi- 
tibns. j S.K.A. 


` Patrick Kavanagh 


83-2692. Frazier, Adrian. The Sincerity of Patrick Kavanagh, MHRev, 53, 1980, 110-31. Kavanagh’s 
poetry exposes the pretentiousness of Irish nationalists. His subjects are personal but his 
standards are universal. Sincerity is the hallmark of his poetry. Because of the truth contained in 
his criticism, Kavanagh became the conscience of modern Irish »oetry. K.L.B. 






























George Moore 


3-2693. Kennedy, Eileen. George Moore to Edward Elgar: Eighteen Letters on DIARMUID 
GRANIA and Operatic Dreams, ELT, 21, 3, 1978, 168-87. The letters (1901-11) show how 
oore channeled his creative energy and knowledge of theatrical craftsmanship into the Irish 
iterary Movement. They establish that the printed text of the play is incomplete because it omits 
'Laban's Song". Moore urged Elgar to celebrate Ireland’s past in a grand opera. (The letters are 
rinted in their entirety). H.M.M. 


3-2694. Mitchell, Judith. A DRAMA IN MUSLIN: George Moore’s Victorian Novel, ELT, 25, 
, 1982, 211-24. Moore's third novel is known for its ‘‘Irish-ness’’ and its ‘‘Huysmanesque’”’ style. 
e self-conscious interpretive narration marks it also as Moore's single Victorian novel. The 
oral -- the triumph of private over public conscience, ar ending that mixes traditional home 
ues and a modified woman's independence — mixes the Victorian and the modern. The 1917 
vision emphasizes the latter. H.M.M. 


James Stephen 


-2695. Boyer, Gary M. The Crock of Gold, AnR, 44, 1980, 91-9. The Crock of Gold takes place 
the realm of Faerie; in the language of poetry. K.L.B. 


William Butler Yeats 


-2696. Baillet, Conrad A. Maud Gonne's Favourite Poem, AN&Q, 17, 7, 1978/79, 102-3. Red 
anrahan's Song was evidently her favourite, other comments notwithstanding. Her niece also 
rroborates this fact. A.I.D. 


-2697. Bessai, Diane E. Who Was Cathleen Ni Houlihan?, MHRev, 42, 1977, 114-29. Cathleen 
j Houlihan was a well-established 19th-century name for Ireland. Yeats's play Cathleen Ni 
ulihan (1902) combines traditional features with innovative ones to give modern Ireland a 
finitive personification. In Cathleen Ni Houlihan Yeats enriches nationalist traditions. K.L.B. 


-2698. Clark, David R. The Manuscripts of W.B. Yeats' CRAZY JANE ON THE DAY OF 
GEMENT, MHRev, 48, 1978, 32-76. The mss of Crazy Jane on the Day of Judgement 
ntain evidence of “traditional statement" and ‘‘modification by individual genius". The 
amination of the manuscripts proves Yeats made the traditional his own and turned the verse 
o poetry. K.L.B. 


-2699. Dougherty, Adelyn. ‘Traditional Metres’’ and ‘‘Passionate Syntax” in the Verse of 
illiam Butler Yeats, Lang&S, 14, 3, 1981, 216-25. The sharp lineal definition of the verse is a 
iking characteristic of Yeats's early style. Although the tendency toward lineal definition 
ists, the interplay or tension between the speech-units and ‘the verse-lines, the typical 
iation in line-lengths, together with the more pervasive variation of the metrical structure 
in the lines, that mark the later poetry, result in the rhythmic counterpointing that identifies 
“late” prosodic style. It is this counterpointing that transforms the “traditional metres” 
ts compelled himself to accept into the ''powerful and passionate syntax’? he sought. 
S.K.A. 
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KENYA 
David G. Maillu 


83-2700. Apronti, E.O. David G. Maillu and His Readers, POM, 6, 3/4, 1981, 162-75. Results o 
285 responses by his readers to a simple 19 item questionnaire designed by popular Kenyar 
author Maillu to find out something about his readers and their literary predilections are pre 
sented. D.B.H.G 


Ngugi wa Thiong’o 


83-2701. Ojo-Ade, Femi. Mugo, the ‘Strange’ Hero: Madness in Ngugi’s A GRAIN OF WHEAT 
POM, 6, 3/4, 1981, 133-45. The novel portrays a society whose violence and stresses provoke 
madnesses-westernisation of tribal life, anti-colonial rebellion, the struggle to create an indepen- 
dent Kenyan nation. A careful analysis of the book’s major characters reveals a diversity of mora 
and mental disturbance, all of which relate to that of the central character. The nature of this 
‘hero’ stimulates in the reader questionings at many levels. D.B.H.G. 


MALAYSIA 
Malaysia General 


83-2702. Eng, Ooi Boo. Malaysian Singaporean Literature in English: Towards a ‘Real Estimate’, 
PQM, 6, 2, 1981, 157-68. What is good in Malaysian/Singaporean literature will not truly be 
appreciated until critics and commentators clearly differentiate it from that which is poor. 
Extended quotations provide a range of instances of inferior literature of the region and sugges! 
some of the qualities of its better literature. D.B.H.G. 


83-2703. Thumboo, Edwin, and Peter Nazareth. Edwin Thumboo on his own poetry: an interview 
with Peter Nazareth, PQM, 6, 2, 1981, 109-32. A detailed discussion aimed at interpreting 
Thumboo’s anthology Gods Can Die concludes that the collection forms a complete whole, which 
his subsequent work extends and refines. Reference is also made to Thumboo’s collection o 
poetry of Singapore/Malaysia and to the cultural/social background to this literature. D.B.H.G 


NEW ZEALAND 
Denis Glover 


83-2704. Daalder, Joost. Denis Glover and the Craft of Poetry, PQM, 5, 2, 1980, 151-65. Th 
unevenness in Glover's works springs from his reluctance to perceive that sincere but prival 
feeling requires adequate poetic language to become publicly meaningful. His least success 
work often employs a colloquial anti-literary idiom, and his best a lyrical Romanticism. H 
attitudes towards language reflect deep-rooted New Zealand attitudes. D.B.H. 


NIGERIA 








Chinua Achebe 


83-2705. Gale, Steven H. The Theme of Emasculation in Chinua Achebe’s NO LONGER 
EASE, PQM, 6, 3/4, 1981, 146-50. This novel’s title and foci reveal that it is primarily about 
radical emasculation of Ibo society by its progressive Westernisation. The story is relevant to 
societies undergoing fundamental change. D.B.H. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 
| Pacific Islands General 


83-2706. Finnegan, Ruth. Oral Literature and Writing in the South Pacific, POM, 7, 2. 1982, 22-3 
The 19th- and early 20th-century written versions of narratives and traditions do not record 
pristine oral literature. The writing down itself is a creative and formative process which al 
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provides a source for oral tellings. The oral and the literate, then, are each part of a single 
interacting mode of creation and transmission. D.B.H.G. 


SINGAPORE 



































Singapore General 


83-2707. Nazareth, Peter. A Conversation between Peter Nazareth and Edwin Thumboo on 
Transformations of Oral Cultures in the Third World, from tapes made at the International 
Writing Programme, University of Iowa in 1977, PQM, 7,°2, 1982, 93-101. Oral and literary 
societies differ in uses of English, in the audience for and responsiveness to myth, and in 
sensibilities, with Singapore differing from other third world countries in deriving elements from 
three literate cultures. D.B.H.G. 


See also 83-2702, 2703. 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Douglas Blackburn 


83-2708. Gray, Stephen. Piet’s Progress: Douglas Blackburn’s Satire on the Foundation of the 
Transvaal, ESA, 24, 1, 1981, 25-36. The reader of Prinsioo of Prinsloosdorp is as much moved by 
iet’s vulnerability as angered by his adoption of corrupt ways, as much amused by his education 
knavery as appalled by the casual violence towards, and exploitation of, those weaker than 
imself. The true victims of the novella are the ultra-gullible Blacks. If Piet stands indicted of 
pportunism and greed, so does the entire system which encourages these qualities. Prinsloo is 
e first attempt in South African fiction to discuss the Boer and his early society in the Transvaal 
m within. Its interest and its applicability can hardly be said to have diminished since its 
ublication in 1899. W.R. 


Athol Fugard 


-2709. Whitaker, Richard. Dimoetes to Dimetos: The Evolution of a Myth, ESA, 24, 1, 1981, 
5-59. Fugard knew the myth of Dimetos only as he found it in Albert Camus’s Notebooks -- not 
recorded in the Unhappy Love-Stories of Parthenius (first century B.C.). Comparison of 
ugard’s version with those of Camus and Parthenius makes clear that Fugard’s imagination was 
timulated more by the human situation of the original myth than by his new, over-intellectualized 
emes. Fugard was attempting to compose a species of reflection upon the opposition between 
ature and Culture, but this abstract notion proves almost wholly intractable to successful 
tic presentation. Fugard’s Dimetos achieves some measure of success not because of its 
ized abstract ideas but through its portrayal of the complex of relationships between 
imetos, Lydia, and Danilo. W.R. 


Nadine Gordimer 


2710. Cooke, John. Nadine Gordimer: A Bibliography, BBib, 36, 2, 1979, 81-4. Gordimer, 
ort story writer, has gained attention because of her concentration on the problems of ''apart- 
eid.” [List appended.] A.D. 


2711. Moss, Rose. Hand in Glove — Nadine Gordimer: South African Writer, POM, 6, 3/4, 
81, 106-22. Although Gordimer rejects the world-view and the authoritarianism represented by 
e censorship imposed by the South African government, she is herself inescapably a part of that 
ental universe. Her stories and novels suggest an imagination that suffers consequent limita- 
ns and ambiguities. Gordimer provides, then, a case study of the powers of politically imposed 
nsorship over even the creative mind. D.B.H.G. 


Alan Paton 


2712. Thompson, J.B. Poetic Truth in TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE, ESA, 24, 1, 1981, 
-44. Though Too Late the Phalarope is a great classic that will be read long after the Immorality 
ct has been blotted from the statute books, Paton’s fame as a champion of liberalism and the 
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current world preoccupation with racism in South Africa may well result in excessive emphasis 
being given to the novel’s political or sociological aspects. But at a more important level the novel 
investigates the tragic effects of Pieter’s being deprived of love and uses his deprivation fo 
comment on what happens to anyone placed in a similar situation. W.R. 


WEST INDIES 
Jean Rhys 


83-2713. Reynolds, R.C., and B.J. Murray. A Bibliography of Jean Rhys, BBib, 36, 4, 1979, 
177-84. Though borr. in Dominica, West Indies, Rhys is a thoroughly British writer, who has 
lately been receiving critical acclaim, though she had been creating short stories and other works 
since first being published in 1927. A considerable body of her works are now held by the Univ. of 
Tulsa. [Bibliography appended.] ALD. 


ZIMBABWE 
Doris Lessing 


83-2714. Ahearn, Marie L. Science Fiction in the Mainstream Novel: Doris Lessing, Extrap, 20, 
4, 1979, 355-67. Lessing recognizes sf as the mythology of today and uses it to dramatize 
alternative future possibilities. In Briefing for a Descent into Hell she turns to sf because of its 
concern with the racial survival of humanity, the central theme of her novel. In Report on th 
Threatened City she uses sf to convey the idea that conformity to the majority opinion and 
pessimistic detachment from a society characterized by such conformity both lead to disaster. 
One can expect that in the future Lessing will continue to use sf as a vehicle for her ideas. WR 
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CODE 





Journal Abbreviation, Journal Title, Journal Address, Issue of AES 
in which abstracts appear, Volume Number, Issue Number, Date. 
E.g. ASch The American Scholar (1811 Q St., Washington, DC 
20009), (1) 47,1-3 (1977-78). The items are listed in alphabetical order 
of abbreviations. 


A 


Acta Academiae Aboensis Humaniora (Abo Akademis Bibliotek, 20 
500 Abo 50, Finland), (3)54,2;£6,1;57,2;61,1 (1977-78, 1980, 1982) 


American Book Collector (274 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10016), 
(3)n.s.1,1-6 (1980) 


Analytical and Enumerative Bibliography (English Dept., Northern 
Illinois Univ., Dekalb, IL 60115), (1)1,1(1977); (2)1,2-4;2,1-4(1977-78); 
(3)3, 1-4(1979) 


African Literature Today: Myth and History (Heinemann Educa- 
tional Books, 22 Bedford Sq., London WCIB 3HH, U.K.), (3)Nos. 
11-12(1980, 1982) 


Agenda (5 Cranbourne Ct., Albert Bridge Rd., London SW11 4PE, 
U.K.), (1)17,2;18,3(1979-80); (3)17/18,3-4/1;18/19,4-1(1979-81) 


Akros (25 Johns Rd., Radcliffe-on-Trent, Nottingham NG12 2GW, 
U.K.), (4)13,38(1978) 


American Literature (Duke Univ. Pr., Box 6697, College Station, 
Durham, N.C. 22708), (1)47,3(1975); (2)47,4;48,1(1976); (3)48,2-3 1976) 


American Literary Realism, 1870-1910 (English Dept., Univ. of Texas, 
Arlington, TX 76010), (1)10,3-4;11,1-2(1977-78) 


American Studies (American Studies Dept., Univ. of Kansas, Law- 
rence, KS 66045), (1)22,1(1981) 


Amerikastudien/American Studies (Institut f. Englische Philologie 
der Univ. Wurzburg, Am Hubland, 8700 Wurzburg, W.Germany), 
(2)25, 1-4;26,2-4(1980-81) 


The American Transcendental Quarterly: A Journal of New England 
Writers (English Dept., Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston, RI 02881), 
(3)42(1979) 


American Notes and Queries (Erasmus Pr., Box 767, Owingsville, 
KY 40360), (1)15,1-10;16,1-10(1976-78); (4)17,1-10;18,1-2 (1978-80) 


The Antigonish Review (St. Francis Xavier Univ., Antigonish, N.S., 
Canada B2G 1C0), (4)Nos.43-47,49-50(1980-82) 
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AUR 


BALF 


BBib & BB 


BForum 


BJRL 


BLR 


BSUF 


C&L 


CanL 


CDr 


CentR 


CFM 


ChauR 


ChSRev 


CL 


CLAJ 
Clio 


American Speech: A Quarterly Journal of Linguistic Usage (English 
Dept., 322 Allen Bldg., Duke Univ., Durham, NC 27706), (1)54,2(1979); 


(2)57,3(1982) A 


Aberdeen University Review (New Library, Aberdeen Univ., Meston 
Walk, Aberdeen AB9 2UE, U.K.), (3)47,4;48,1-2.4(1978-80) 


B 


Black American Literature Forum (Indiana State Univ., 1005 St. W., 
Terre Haute, IN 47809), (2)11,3-4;15,3(1977, 1981); (4)12,1-4;13,1-4; 14, 
1-4;15,1-2,4;16,1(1978-82) 


Bulletin of Bibliography (Meckler Publishing, 520 Riverside Ave., 


Westport, CT 06880), (1)33,1-5;34, 1-4(1976-77); (3)35,1-4(1978); (4) 
36,1-4(1979) 


Book Forum (Box 126, Rhinecliff, NY 12574), (1)3,1-4;4,1-4;5,1-4;6, 
1(1977-82) 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (Univ. of Manchester, Oxford ` 


Rd., Manchester M13 opp, U.K.), (2)60, 1-2;61,1(1977-78) 


Bodleian Library Record (Bodleian Library, Oxford OX1 3BG, U.K.), 
(1)10,5(1981); (3)10,6(1982) 


Ball State University Forum (Ball State Univ., Muncie, IN 47306), 
(3)23,1(1982) 


C 


Christianity & Literature (English Dept., Calvin College, Grand Rap- 
ids, MI 49506), (1)31,3(1982); (2)31,4(1982) 


Canadian Literature (Univ. of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada V6T 1W5), (3)Nos.82-84(1979-80) 


Comparative Drama (English Dept., Western Michigan Univ., 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008), (4)13,2-4;14,1;15,4(1979-82) 


Centennial Review (110 Morrill Hall, Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing, MI 48824), (2)22,1(1978) 


The Canadian Fiction Magazine (Box 946, Station F, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada M4Y 2N9), (4)Nos.38-41(1981) 


Chaucer Review (The Pennsylvania State Univ. Libraries, Univer- 
sity Park, PA 16802), (2)14,3-4;15,1;16,1-2(1980-81) 


Christian Scholar’s Review (P.O. Box 26, Houghton, NY 14744), 
(4)7,2/3(1977) 


Comparative Literature (223 Friendly Hall, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, 
OR 97403), (4)30,4(1978) 


CLA Journal (Morehouse College, Atlanta, GA 30314), (4)23,4(1980) 


Clio: A Journal of Literature, History and the Philosophy of History 
(Indiana Univ.-Purdue Univ., Fort Wayne, IN 46805) (2)8,1-2;9,1-3;10, 
1-2;11,1(1978-81) 


ze 
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Colby Library Quarterly (Colby College, Waterville, ME 04901), 
(1)16, 1-2(1980); (2)15,1-4(1979); (3) 14, 1-4(1978) 


College Literature (West Chester State College, West Chester, PA 
19380), (3)7,2(1980) 


Conradiana (Texas Tech Univ., Lubbock, TX 79409-4530), (2)12,3;14, 
1-2(1980,1982) 


The Cambridge Quarterly (Forbes Library, Clare College, Cambridge 
CB2 ITL, U.K.), (2)8,2-3;9, 1-2(1978-80) 


The Critical Review (History of Ideas Unit, Research School of 
Social Sciences, Australian National Univ., GPO Box 4, Canberra, 
ACT, 2601, Australia), (2)No.22(1980) 


The Canadian Review of American Studies (English Dept., Univ. of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man., Canada R3T 2N2), (2)10,3(1979) 


D 


The Drama Review (51 W.4th St., Rm. 300, New York, NY 10012), 
(3)22,1-3(1978); (4)23,1,3-4(1979) 


Dickens Studies Newsletter (Academic Publications, Admin. Bldg., 
Univ. of Louisville, Belknap Campus, Louisville, KY 40292), 
(1)12,2(1981) 


The Durham University Journal (English Studies Dept., Elvet River- 
side, New Elvet, Durham DHI 3JT, U.K.), (3)73,1;74,1(1980-81) 


E 


Etudes Anglaises (18, Bd. St.-Germain, 75005 Paris, France), 
(2)30,2-3(1977) 


Eighteenth-Century Studies (421 Denney Hall, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, OH 43210), (1)10,4;11.1;12,1-4(1977-79) 

Essays on Canadian Writing (Stong College, York Univ., Downsview, 
Ont., Canada M3J 1P3), (4)No.18/19(1980) 


Essays by Divers Hands (Rowman & Littlefield, 81 Adams Dr., 
Totowa, NJ 07512), (2)No.40(1979) 


Eire-Ireland (683 Osceola Ave., Saint Paul, MN 55105), (3)15,3-4;16, 
1-4;17,1-3(1980-82) 


English Journal (1111 Kenyon Rd., Urbana, IL 61801), (1)63,3(1974) 


English Literature in Transition:1880-1920 (English Dept., Arizona 
State Univ., Tempe, AZ 85281), (1)22,1-2,4;23, 1;24,2-4;25, 1(1979-82); 
(2)22, 3;23,2,4;24, 1;25,2(1979-82); (4)21,3;25,3-4(1978,1982) 


English (Jnls. Dept., Oxford Univ. Press, Walton St., Oxford OX2 
6DP, U.K.), (3)26, 125-126; 27,127-129; 28, 130-132; 29,133-135; 30, 137-138 
(1977-81) 


English Studies in Africa (Univ. of Witwatersrand Library, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa), (4)24,1(1981) 
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Esquire (488 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10022), (2)98,4(1982); 
(3)98,5(19323; (4)99,1(1983) 


Evelyn. Waugh Newsletter (English Dept., Nassau Community Cof- 
lege, SUNY, Garden City, NY 11530), (3)11,1-3;:12,1-3(1977-78) 
Explicator (4000 Albemarle St. NW, Washington, DC 20016), 
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Exploraton (English Dept.. 
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Extrapolation (Kent State Univ. Pr., Kent, OH 44242), (4)20,3-4;21, 
1;23,1-3(1979-80,1982) 


Illinois State Univ., Normal, IL, 61761), 


F 
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Dr., Toronto, Ont., Canada M5P 2YP), (3)2,1-4(1978-79) 

G 


The Georgia Review (Univ. of Georgia, Athens, Ga 30602), (3)32,2 
33,1-2(1978-79) 


George Herbert Journal (English Dept., Sacred Heart Univ., Bo: 
6460, Bridgeport, CT 06606), (1)1,2;2,1(1978) 


The Gissing Newsletter (12 Horsham Rd.. Dorking, Surrey RH4 
U.K.), (3)14, 1-2(1978) 


Greyfriar (English Dept., Siena College, Londonville, NY 12211 
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H 


Harvard Library Bulletin (Harvard Univ. Library, Cambridge, M 
02138), (3)26, 1-2;27, 1-4;28, 1-2(1978-80) 


Hemingway Review (English Dept., Ohio Northern Univ., Ada, 


45810), (2)1,1(1981) 


The Henry James Review (English Dept., Louisiana State Uni 


Baton Rouge, LA 70803), (2)2,1-3(1980-81) 
Hemingway Notes (now Hemingway Review), (1)6,2(1981) 
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The Journal of Commonwealth Literature (Hans Zell Pub., Box 56, 
Oxford OX1 3EL, U.K.), (3)16,1(1981) 


Journal of English and Germanic Philology (Univ. of Illinois Pr., 54 E. 
Gregory Dr., Box 5081, Stn. A, Champaign, IL 61820, (1)78,1-4(1979); 
(2)77,3-4;79,1-4(1978,1980); (3)80,1-3(1981) 


The Joumal of English Studies (Regional Engineering College, Warangal, 
506004, A.P., India), (3)9,2;10,1-2(1978-79) 

Journal of the History of Ideas (749-750 Humanities Bldg., Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia, PA 19122), (1)43,2-3(1982); (2)43,4(1982) 


James Joyce Quarterly (Univ. cf Tulsa, Tulsa, OK 74104), (AES 
Supplement)1-20(1963-83) 


The Journal of Narrative Technicue (English Dept. Eastern Michigan 
Univ., Ypsilanti, MI 48197), (1)11,2;12,1(1981-82) 


Johnson Society Transactions (Samuel Johnson Birthplace Museum, 
Breadmarket St., Lichfield, Staffordshire WS13 6LG, U.K.), (1)1981 
K 


Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny (Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 
Ul. Miodowa 10, Warsaw, Poland), (2)24,4;25,2,4;26,2,4;27,2,4(1977-80) 


Keats-Shelley Journal (Rm. 815, 41 E. 42nd St., New York, NY 
10017), (1)Nos.28-29(1979-80) 
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THE SCOTT NEWSLETTER 


The Scott Newsletter appears twice a year and carries news and notes relating to Sir 
Walter Scott and the Scottish literature of his period. 


Number 1 (Autumn 1982) included ‘Toward a Critical Edition of the Waverley Novels’ 
by Gary Kelly, * ‘The Bonnets of Bonny Dundee" ' by David Hewitt, and ‘ ''Patagonia"': 
A Blackwood's Author Identified’ by J.H. Alexander. Number 2 (Summer 1983) 
included lists of Work in Progress and Forthcoming Work, 'Two Descriptions of the 
Regalia’ by Peter Garside, and ‘The Minstrelsy at Smailholm’ by P.H. Scott. Number 3 
(Autumn 1983) will include * “The Bitterness of Death" in The Heart of Midlothian’ by 
Claire Lamont and ‘Robert Louis Stevenson and Scott's The Pirate’ by Kenneth 
Gelder. 


Numbers 1 and 2 may be obtained by sending £2 (or $5 if payment is made by dollar 
cheque) to the Business Manager, Dr. David Hewitt, Department of English, University 
of Aberdeen, Old Aberdeen, Scotland, AB9 2UB. Numbers 3 through 6 will be 
available for £4 (or $7.50), being two years’ subscription. The corresponding institutional 
rates are £3 ($6) and £6 ($10). 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The 
- University of Calgary, Alberta. AES appears four times a year (the fourth 
number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 750 journals are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles 
are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph 
as concisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the 
thesis, express the method of development, and point to the major implications. 
Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The 
abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or 
monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the 
title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbrevia- 
tions in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item numter, 
not page number. The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major 
types of entries: (1) names of people and anonymous works referred to significantly 
and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract 
deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ 
names. Anonymous works are listed by their titles. The annual index not only 
cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the 
articles and monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N IN4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, 
and World Literature in English and Related Languages. The following abbrevi- 
ated list of categories contains sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) 
in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used 
with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particu- 
larism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 





A 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Theory of Criticism, etc.) 
General IV. Themes and Types (Fiction, Plot Patterns, etc.) 


BRITAIN 


Britain IX. Victorian 
Britain X. Twentieth Century 


UNITED STATES 
United States VIII. Twentieth Century 
WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
Ireland (etc 3 


Two further degrees of sub-classification used in this supplement for items 


under Ireland: James Joyce are as follows: 


James Joyce Bibliography 
James Joyce Biography 
James Joyce Drama 
. James Joyce Fiction 
i. Dubliners 
ii. Stephen Herc and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
iii. Ulysses 
iv.Finnegans Wake 
e. James Joyce Poetry 
James Joyce Prose 
. James Joyce General 


nos» 


9s 0^ 


ITEMS ABSTRACTED 


The abstracts cover all articles, notes and letters in the James Joyce Quarterly, 
vols. 1-20, 1963 -1983. Items not abstracted, including book reviews, are listed 
following the abstracts, but they are not indexed. The Index includes all abstracted 
items; these also appear in the Annual Index, A.E.S., vol. 26,no. 4. 


ABSTRACTERS 


The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue of Abstracts of 
English Studies: 

Harty, John H. Harty, III OH. D 

Magee, William H. (W.H.M.) 

Svilpis, Jànis E. (J.E.S.) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts 
have been prepared for this issue: 


no The James Joyce Quarterly, 1-20(1963-83) 


N. Following the article title, N indicates that the item appears designated as a 
note in the JJQ. 
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PE GENERAL 
à GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
l Theory of Criticism 


83-2715. Barney, Rick, James Flavin, et al. Analyzing ARABY as Story and Discourse; A 
Summary of the MURGE Project, JJQ, 18, 3, 1981, 235-54. In Fall 1979 MURGE (Miami 
University Research Group Experiment) led by James Sosnoski conducted a sentence by sen- 
tence analysis of Araby using Seymour Chatman’s Story and Discourse (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. 
Pr., 1978). The group compiled 27 sentences as major plot-significant events or ''kernels."' 
Nearly half the narrator's statements describe something, such as character traits. Chatman's 
definitions allow for only two of the people mentioned in Araby to be characters — the boy and 
the narrator. The discrepancy between their points of view sets up the structure of the story. In 
the last sentence the two merge. Lesser narrative presences include the implied author, the 
implied reader, and the narratee. J.H.HI 


83-2716. Bosinelli, Rosa Maria. Psychoanalytical Criticism and Metapsychology (N), JJQ, 18, 3, 
1981, 349-55. The presence of such psychoanalytic elements as dreamlike characteristics in a 
«piece of literature need not make psychoanalytic criticism the most appropriate for it. Such 
literature may be useful to the scientist without his contributing to artistic understanding of it. 
` Difficult though psychoanalyzing a text may be, the results may provide a useful check on other 
critical approaches. Biographical criticism is not useful. JH. 


83-2717. Chatman, Seymour. Analgorithm, JJQ, 18, 3, 1981, 293-9. Story and Discourse (Ithaca: 
Cornell Univ. Pr., 1978) was not intended for the sort of specific application that the Murge Group 
used it for with Araby (see A.E.S. items 83-2715, 2718, 2723). It was meant as a challenge to the 
exclusive attention given by New Criticism to the verbal surface of a story. It was not meant as an 
algorithm or set of step-by-step rules for analyzing a story. The last sentence of Araby is crucial 
(as the Murge Group suggests) but Story and Discourse does not lead to a specific interpretation 
of it. Games J. Sosnoski’s four questions about Story and Discourse are answered [See A.E.S. 
item 83-2722).] W.H.M. 


83-2718. Culler, Jonathan. The Application of Theory, IQ, 18, 3, 1981, 287-92. Seymour 
Chatman felt that the Murge Group were too specific when analyzing Araby sentence by sentence 
according to his Story and Discourse (Ithaca: Comell Univ. Pr., 1978), but Chatman himself is too 
specific in the application he envisions for his theory. If readers disagree about interpreting a text 
like Araby, a theory is not going to resolve their differences. A theory that classifies elements in 
narration, as Chatman’s does, is more likely to be useful than one that describes. A useful theory 
Í helps clarify a text and suggests new approaches to it. (See A.E.S. items 83-2715, 2722, 2723). 
W.H.M. 


83-2719. Ford, Jane. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 14, 2, 1977, 228. There are three errors in Darcy 
O'Brien's ‘‘Critique of Psychoanalytic Criticism, Or What Joyce Did and Did Not Do”, JJQ, 13, 
3, 275-92 (A.E.S. item 83-2720). W.H.M. 


83-2720. O’Brien, Darcy. A Critique of Psychoanalytic Criticism, Or What Joyce Did and Did Not 
Do, JIQ, 13, 3, 1976, 275-92. Psychoanalytic criticism is valuable but it will not reveal everything. 
It is more valuable when dealing with inferior works. ‘‘Imagining himself a doctor, a critic 
presumes to find out more about the symptom and the illness causing it than the patient can ever 
have known.” Probing anyone’s life would turn up disorders. The Freudian critic of ‘‘Circe’’ is 
, often dealing with irrelevant matters such as Joyce’s childhood conflicts. A second error made by 
‘the psychoanalytic critic is that his moral system is fixed. Joyce wanted to like Bloom in many 
ways but failed. Ulysses rejoices in Joyce’s loss of identity while FW takes the author further until 
he becomes both nothing and all. [This article includes a discussion between the author and a 
psychoanalytic critic.] J.H.III 
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83-2721. Prince, Gerald. What's the Story in Narratology?, JJQ, 18, 3, 1981, 277-85. In applying 
Seymour Chatman’s Story and Discourse (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Pr., 1978) to Araby, the Murge 
Group made some specific applications (such as calling the narrator a character) which Chatman 
would probably not accept, but they reflect ''a certain lack of precision on Chatman’s part’’ (see 
A.E.S. items 83-2715, 2718, 2722, 2723). The success of Chatman’s theory depends on its degree 
of explicitness and its replicability, which seem satisfactory. If it provides no explanation for the 
historicity or value of a given story, it explains other aspects of it. W.H.M. 


83-2722. Sosnoski, James I. On the Anvil of Theoretical Debate: STORY AND DISCOURSE as 
Literary Theory, JJQ, 18, 3, 1981, 267-76. Four questions arise from the Murge project (see 
A.E.S. item 83-2715) as to the general critical validity of Seymour Chatman’s Story and Dis- 
course (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Pr., 1978) as applied to a specific work like Araby. Can a "'classifi- 
catory set of hypotheses’? adequately describe a given text? Does Chatman’s system lead to 
similar conclusions with different readers? Does Chatman’s approach aim at interpretation? Does 
Chatman’s book explain something and so qualify as a ‘‘theory’’? W.H.M. 


83-2723. Sosnoski, James J. STORY AND DISCOURSE and the Practice of Literary Criticism: 
ARABY, A Test Case, JJQ, 18, 3, 1981, 255-65. In applying Seymour Chatman’s theories of 
narration from Story and Discourse (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Pr., 1978) to Araby, the Murge Group 
had to modify the criteria for five specific procedures (see A. ES item 83-2715). The group 
substituted ‘‘a ‘re-reading’ model" for Chatman’s ‘‘’first-time reading’ model of the text’; 
modified the degree of abstraction suggested; more closely defined the idea of kernels of the plot; 
related the concept of character traits to Araby criticism; and enlarged the scope of the first- 
person point of view to include the boy as well as the narrator. W.H.M. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 


83-2724. Ricardou, Jean, and Joseph Kestner (trans.). Time of the Narration, Time of the Fiction, 
JJQ, 16, 1/2, 1978/79 7-15. (Trans. of ‘“Temps de la narration, temps de la ficticn’’, Problemes du 
nouveau roman, Paris, Seuil, 1967). There are two time frames within each novel — ‘‘the time of 
the narration”’ (a, b, c, etc.) and ‘‘the time of the fiction” (a', b’, c’, etc.). The two do not both 
have to be sequential Oe, May need not come before June in the narration). The narration will 
have its own speed. Continuity in fiction can be broken up by phrases like ‘‘later on," space on 
the page, or chapter shifts. The narrator can suspend the events of one set of circumstances to 
catch up with another and vice versa. Narration can be prolonged by repetition. (Illus. with 
diagrams). IHN 


Plot Patterns 


83-2725. Ricardou, Jean, and Joseph Kestner (trans.). The Story Within the Story, JIQ, 18, 3, 
1981, 323-38. (Trans. of ''L'histoire dans l'histoire'', Problèmes du nouveau roman, Paris, Seuil, 
1967). When Poe emphasized the absoluteness of the dénouement, he in fact implied that the 
artistic storyteller knows all parts of his story in advance. If so, an inset story, a mise en abyme as 
Gide called it, can provide an epitome of the story with a built-in foreknowledge which can affect 
the dénouement. Varied uses of the mise en abyme occur in Poe's The Fall of the House of Usher, 
the story of Oedipus, Novalis’s Heinrich von Oferdingen, Robbe-Grillet’s The Voyeur, and 
Butor's Passing Time. A similar typographical repetition and epitomizing of a text is an absorbing 
speculation. W.H.M. 


BRITAIN 
BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Walter Pater 


83-2726. Scotto, Robert M. ‘‘Visions’’ and ‘‘Epiphanies’’: Fictional Technique in Pater's MAR- 
IUS and Joyce's PORTRAIT, HQ, 11, 1, 1973, 41-50. Robert Scholes and Richard Kain in The 
Workship of Daedalus (Northwestern Univ. Pr., 1965) have'shown how Joyce's word epiphany 


" 
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was probably borrowed from Pater's Renaissance. The technique which Joyce is naming parallels 
Pater's visions, so that for example Marius's vision on the hills near Rome which changed his life 
car be compared to Stephen's epiphany on the beach when he experiences the seminal event in 
bis life, when he sees the young girl bathing. JH. 


Oscar Wilde 


83-2727. Sullivan, Philip B. [a], and Hugh Kenner [b],. Letters To The Editor, JQ, 17, 1, 1979, 
111. [a] There is no art gallery in Berlin at the address given in JJQ, 14, 4, 1977, 381. (b] Wilde as 
well as Joyce echoes Meredith (JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 491-2). W.H.M. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Richard Aldington 


83-2728. Kittredge, Selwyn. Richard Aldington's Challenge to T.S. Eliot: The Background of 
Their Joyce Controversy (N), JJQ, 10, 3, 1973, 339-41. Aldington proposed to Eliot that he write 
his ULYSSES, Order and Myth as a reply to Aldington's Mr. James Joyce's ULYSSES. 

IHN 


T.S. Eliot 


83-2729. Dalton, Jack P. A Letter From T.S. Eliot, IJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 79-81. Eliot explains that he 
could not contribute an essay to Twelve and a Tilly because he lacked ‘‘warm enthusiasm" for 
FW, and also because of illness. (Letter printed here). W.H.M. 


83-2730. Litz, A. Walton. Pound and Eliot on ULYSSES: The Critical Tradition, IO, 10, 1, 1972, 
5-18. Pound and Eliot knew Ulysses well as a work-in-progress and had read most of it before it 
appeared in book form in 1922. It influenced much of their poetry between 1918 and 1922, 
including Hugh Selwyn Mauberley and The Waste Land, as well as their most significant 
criticism. Pound's James Joyce et Pecuchet and Eliot's ULYSSES, Order and Myth are their 
most important essays on Ulysses. Pound committed himself more fully to Ulysses than Eliot did. 

` J.H.III 


See also 83-2728, 83-3286. 
Dorothy Richardson 


83-2731. Glikin, Gloria. Variations on a Method, JJQ, 2, 1, 1964, 42-9. The Little Review 
published segments of both Ulysses and Dorothy Richardson's Pilgrimage in 1919 and 1920. 
Although influence is hard to determine, both used similar techniques. Richardson in The Tunnel 
stresses the concrete, ranges widely in her literary allusions, sets the story in a single day which is 
microcosmic, and reproduces other characters through the mind of her heroine, just as Joyce 
does. W.H.M. 


Virginia Woolf 


83-2732. Breech, Christine St. Peter. Letters To The Editor, JJQ, 11, 1, 1973, 75-6. Virginia Woolf 
was jealous of Joyce’s talent. Suzanne Henig's article ULYSSES in Bloomsbury (JJQ, 10, 2, 
1973, 203-8 (A.E.S. item 83-2733)) does not take this fact into account enough and is based on 
ambiguous records. J.H.III 


83-2733. Henig, Suzanne. ULYSSES in Bloomsbury, JJQ, 10, 2, 1973, 203-8. T.S. Eliot urged the 
Woolfs to publish Ulysses on their Hogarth Press but they rejected the book as indecent. Virginia 
in particular reacted with enduring emotional prejudice against the book. JH 


UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
John Barth 


83-2734. Lee, L.L. Some Uses of Finnegans Wake in John Barth's the Sot Weed (N), JJQ, 5, 2, 
1968, 177-8. Barth reworked FW 23.16-17 in The Sot Weed Factor in explaining a disguise of 
Henry Burlingame. JH 
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William Faulkner 


83-2735. Connolly, Thomas E. Joyce and Faulkner (N), JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 513-15. Faulkner saw 
Joyce in Paris in 1925 and visited the Place de l'Odeon because Joyce frequented it, but he never 
met or spoke to Joyce. Faulkner once wrote some erotic poetry to Meta Carpenter based on 
Stephen's use of a Gypsy song. J.H.H 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


83-2736. Kuehl, John. a la Joyce: The Sisters Fitzgerald’s Absolution, JIQ, 2, 1, 1964, 2-6. F. 
Scott Fitzgerald greatly admired Joyce and used his works, especially The Sisters in Absolution. 
Absolution develops the same theme of an adult betraying a child, though with less subtlety and 
richness. W.H.M. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


83-2737. Seidel, Michael. Nabokov on Joyce, Shakespeare, Telemachus, and Hamlet (N), IQ, 
20, 3, 1983, 358-9. Nabokov had little to say about Dedalus’s views when lecturing on Hamlet, but 
he developed similar off-beat ideas on the play in Bend Sinister. W.H.M. 


Frances Newman 


83-2738. Smith, James Penny. Frances Newman and James Joyce (N), UO, 12, 3, 1975, 307-9, 
Frances Newman, an American novelist, wrote enthusiastically about Joyce’s works. [Excerpts 
of her criticism are included.] J.H. 


Ezra Pound 
See 83-2730. 
WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


83-2739. Bruns, Gerald L. Samuel Beckett’s HOW IT IS, JJQ, 8, 4, 1971, 318-31. In How It Is, the 
narrator attempts to transcend his past and present condition, investing his life with order and 
significance. His memory reviews the descent from his former golden world to the present sea of 
mud; his relationship with Pim revives a hope of love; his discovery of the sack leads to a 
discovery of principles of order in people’s symmetrical movements and their ethical categoriza- 
tion as tormentors and victims. At the end, he imagines a transcendent supplier of sacks, then 
| denies him, causing the whole metaphysical order to collapse. LES 


| 83-2740. Cohn, Ruby. Joyce and Beckett, Irish Cosmopolitans, JJQ, 8, 4, 1971, 385-91. The 
ı careers of Joyce and Beckett are parallel in many ways, and both combine Irish and European 
| culture, but Beckett is not as devoted to Ireland as Joyce was, and where Joyce tried to include 
| everything in a literary cosmos, Beckett’s cosmos is stripped bare. J.E.S. 


| 83-2741. Federman, Raymond. Samuel Beckett's Film On The Agony of Perceivedness, JJQ, 8, 
| 4, 1971, 363-71. Beckett’s first scenario, Film, exposes the failed cinema as an exploitation of 
sound, action, plot, and messege to the detriment of the visual image. The 24-minute piece stars 
| Buster Keaton in ''a dialogueless experiment whose main theme is the picture itself," a vision 
! within vision. All Beckett's work exploits its own medium. J.H.III 


| 83-2742. Godwin, Gail. For Samuel Beckett: More, JJQ, 8, 4, 1971, 332-5. [Short story.] J.H.III 


i 83-2743. Grant, John E. Imagination Dead?, IQ, 8, 4, 1971, 336-62. Imagination/Dead/Imagine is 
'a complex prose work whose tale-teller adopts a limiting view of the phenomena he investigates 
“scientifically.” Beckett own view is different, since he writes with faith, though his credo is 
never stated, and with an unobtrusive reliance on literary tradition. To read this piece, one must 
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back up from it to see its place in that tradition — the ‘‘sources’’ include Shelley and Blake — as 
well as its moral point that “‘if imagination is dead, we must imagine.’’ It is an important statement 
on imagination in the context both of Romantic and post-Romantic literature and of Beckett: 
other work. J.E.S. 


83-2744. Gray, Stanley E. Beckett and Queneau as Formalists, JJQ, 8, 4, 1971, 392-404. Beckett 
admires Joyce as the ‘artist who writes something, not about something. Queneau's masters are 
those of Beckett: Joyce and Proust. Both are radical critics of culture because of their formalist 
experiments. Stylistic similarities between Beckett and Queneau consist of (1) "devices which 
call unexpected attention to the fact that a language is being used,’’ (2) means used to expose 
arbitrary literary structures and (3) forms which generate some other meaning. LH II 


83-2745. Hayman, David. A Coming of Age: Beckett Biblioglorified, 10. 8, 4, 1971, 413-20. 
(rev.-art., Raymond Federman and John Fletcher, Samuel Beckett: His Works and His Critics 
(Berkeley: Univ. of Cal. Pr., 1970]). Because Beckett works in two languages and several genres, 
it is difficult to achieve an overview of his career and reputation. This good, partly annotated 
bibliography of works by and about him in English, French, German, Spanish, and Italian will 
help remedy the situation. LES, 


83-2746. Hayman, David. A Meeting in the Park and a Meeting on the Bridge: Joyce and Beckett, 
IQ, 8, 4, 1971, 372-84. The early Beckett imitated Joyce. By 1932 he began to break away and 
parody Joyce with such works as More Pricks Than Kicks. A comparison of passages in Watt and 
FW exposes the differences between their styles and themes but affirms the continued influence 
of Joyce. LES, 


83-2747. Hokenson, Jan. A Stuttering Logos: Biblicai Paradigms in Beckett's Trilogy, UO, 8, 4, 
1971, 293-310. The framework for Molloy, Malone Dies, and The Unnamable is based on the 
Biblical Logos. Beckett mocks the beginning and the end of creation using ''a parodic dialectic 
between Genesis and Revelation.’’ Molloy starts an apocalyptic framework, Malone Dies paro- 
dies the word-made-flesh, and The Unnamable ends the trilogy with a return to dust, silence, and 
the void. J.H.III 


83-2748. Kuhn, Reinhard. The Knife and the Wound: From Baudelaire to Beckett, JJQ, 8, 4, 1971, 
405-12. For Baudelaire and many subsequent European writers, the self-inflicted wound is an 
existential self-affirmation. In Beckett's Comment c'est, Bom's torture of Pim, his other self, 
makes art and communication possible. J.E.S. 


83-2749. Mercier, Vivian. Beckett's Anglo-Irish Stage Dialects, JJQ, 8, 4, 1971, 311-17. Though 
Beckett's English versions of his own works tend not to use Anglo-Irish dialect, Happy Days uses 


` it extensively. His translation of Robert Pinget's La Manivelle uses ''some of the purest Dublin 


dialect.” J.E.S. 


83-2750. Scarry, E.M. Six Ways to Kill a Blackbird or Any Other Intentional Object: Samuel 
Beckett's Method of Meaning, JJQ, 8, 4, 1971, 278-89. Beckett minimizes the significance of 
intentional objects through devices of omission, rejection, and ambivalence, or through littering 
the story with concrete objects. ‘‘For Beckett, then, the intentional act is universal and absolute; 
the object, particular and relative.’’ The objects may become standardized from work to work, or 
they may be particularized so as to reflect essential acts. J.E.S. 


83-2751. Staples, Hugh B. Beckett in the WAKE, DO 8, 4, 1971, 421-4. The famous Beckett 
“Come in’’ anecdote is inaccurate; the chance phrase that Beckett accidentally transcribed for 
FW was probably ‘‘what’s det," J.E.S. 


83-2752. Thomas, Dylan. Documents: Recent Novels, IQ, 8, 4, 1971, 290-2. Murphy is ‘‘diffi- 
cult, serious, and wrong.” [This review, reprinted from New English Weekly, Mar. 17, 1938, also 
discusses Williams's Life Along the Passaic River. ] J.H.IH 
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John Eglinton 


83-2753. Scott, Bonnie K. John Eglinton: A Model for Joyce’s Individualism, DO, 12, 4, 1975, 
347-57. Eglinton was the essayist among the Irish revival writers at the turn of the century but 
Kept an independent stance. ‘‘Scylla and Charybdis’’ represents fairly the relationship between 
Eglinton and Joyce. In the library scene it is Eglinton who shows the most interest in Stephen’s 
theory about Hamlet. In real life Eglinton supported Joyce’s efforts to a small extent and the two 
men respected each other. ` JH 


James Joyce 
a. James Joyce Bibliography 


83-2754. Brown, Richard. Addenda and Corrigenda to Ellimann's THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
JOYCE (N), HQ, 17, 3, 1980, 313-17. Ellmann's valuable book (London: Faber, 1977) contains 
some errors and omissions. It is helpful to be able to analyze the Nelly Joyce collection, but . 
Ellmann did not publish all of Joyce's book bills (two of which are here discussed in detail). 
JHII 


83-2755. Cohn, Alan M. Supplementary JJ Checklist, 1959 JJQ, 3, 3, 1966, 196-204. [This 
bibliography is a 1959 supplement to Deming and a continuation of Slocum-Cahoon. Headings 
include ‘“JJ Works”, ‘‘Secondary Sources’’, ''Stage Productions", ‘‘Musical Setting" and 
“‘Recordings’’.] J.H. 


83-2756. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist 1960-61, JJQ, 3, 2, 1966, 141-53. [This 
bibliography supplements the early Deming bibliography of secondary material and the Slocum- 
Cahoon bibliography. Headings include ‘‘JJ Works", ''Secondary Sources", ''Stage Produc- 
tions”, ‘‘Musical Settings’’ and ‘‘Recordings’’.] T.H.HI 


83-2757. Cohn, Alan M., and Richard M. Kain. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1962, JJQ, 1, 2, 1964, 
15-22. [This bibliography supplements the May 1963 PMLA. It and the following 13 Supplemental 
JJ Checklists use this system of headings: “JJ Works”; ‘Secondary Sources"; and, when 
needed, ''Stage Productions’, ''Musical Settings"; ''Recordings"; and ‘‘Miscellaneous’’. Not 
all entries are from the year indicated.] IHM 


83-2758. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1963, JIQ, 2, 1, 1964, 50-60. 
83-2759. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1964, JIQ, 3, 1, 1965, 50-61. 
83-2760. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1965, JJQ, 4, 2, 1967, 120-30. 
83-2761. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1966, DO, 5, 1, 1967, 53-67. 
83-2762. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1967, JJQ, 6, 3, 1969, 242-61. 
83-2763. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1968, UO, 7, 3, 1970, 229-50. 
83-2764. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1969, JJQ, 8, 3, 1971, 236-56. 
83-2765. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1970, UO, 10, 2, 1973, 240-61. 
83-2766. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1971, JJQ, 11, 2, 1974, 150-64. 
83-2767. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1972, JJQ, 12, 1/2, 1974/75, 169-84. 
83-2768. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1973, IQ, 13, 1, 1975, 60-75. 
83-2769. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1974, JJQ, 14, 1, 1976, 49-62. ai" F 


83-2770. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1975, JJQ, 15, 1, 1977, 43-57. [See A ES 
item 83-2757. Because of the lengthy delay in such publications as the MLA, JJQ, 14, 2 began a ' 
current checklist of work for a given year (See A.E.S. item 83-2771). Most items are from the mid 
1970's.] JH. 
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83-2771. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist, IO. 14, 2, 1977, 191-7. [This bibliography contains 
a current checklist supplementing the MLA International Bibliography and JJQ lists. The intro- 
duction contains a discussion of changes in the process of publishing this continuing item in JJQ. 
It and the following 24 Current JJ Checklists use this system of headings: “JJ Works"; ‘‘Second- 
ary Sources"; and, as needed, ''Theatrical Productions"; ''Musical Settings"; ‘‘Recordings’’; 
and ''Miscellaneous". Most but not all entries are from the current or immediately preceding 
years.] LHI 


83-2772. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist, JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 326-34. 
83-2773. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist, UO, 14, 4, 1977, 450-5. 
83-2774. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (4), UO, 15, 2, 1978, 147-52. 
83-2775. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (5), JJQ, 15, 3, 1978, 236-43. 
83-2776. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (6), JJQ, 15, 4, 1978, 347-53. 
83-2777. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (7), JIQ, 16, 1/2, 1978/79, 151-9. 
83-2778. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (8), JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 299-309. 
83-2779. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (9), DO, 16, 4, 1979, 447-53. 
83-2780. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (10), IO. 17, 1, 1979, 61-6. 
83-2781. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (11), JIQ, 17, 2, 1980, 207-11. 
83-2782. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (12), JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 293-9. 
83-2783. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (13), JJQ, 17, 4, 1980, 419-26. 
83-2784. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (14), IJQ, 18, 1, 1980, 69-77. 
83-2785. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (15), JJQ, 18, 2, 1981, 189-98. 
83-2786. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (16), JJQ, 18, 3, 1981, 339-48. 
83-2787. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (17), UO, 18, 4, 1981, 433-8. 
83-2788. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (18), JQ, 19, 1, 1981, 63-8. 
83-2789. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (19), JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 141-9. 
83-2790. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (20), JJQ, 19, 3, 1982, 331-7. 
` 83-2791. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (21), JIQ, 19, 4, 1982, 441-52. 
83-2792. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (22), IQ, 20, 1, 1982, 97-107. 
83-2793. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (23), JQ, 20, 2, 1983, 209-21. 
83-2794. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (24), JQ, 20, 3, 1983, 337-49. 
83-2795. Cohn, Alan M. Current JJ Checklist (25), JJQ, 20, 4, 1983, 443-54. 


83-2796. Doyle, Paul A. Joyce's Miscellaneous Verse, JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 90-6. [The article contains 
a bibliography of Joyce's miscellaneous verses, listed in chronological order where possible.] 


J.H.H 
83-2797. Doyle, Paul A. ‘‘Joyce’s Miscellaneous Verse, Part II’’ (N), JJQ, 5, 1, 1967, 71. [The 
Letters reveal addenda and clarifications to the existing checklist of Joyce’s verse.] J.H.III 


83-2798. Gillespie, Michael Patrick. A Critique of Ellmann's List of Joyce's Trieste Library, DO, 
19, t, 1981, 27-36. Ellmann'$ catalogue of Joyce’s library published in The Consciousness of 
Joyce (N.Y. and Toronto: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1977) is the most detailed bibliography available for a 


E 
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study of Joyce’s creative evolution. Yet a general assessment of the list is. needed, for Ellmann 
does not make one. Ellmann’s sources need careful scrutiny, for he added items which Joyce had 
owned in Ireland or mentioned in letters or which appeared on a bookseller’s bill. There is no 
evidence that Joyce ever owned some of these books, and some he abandoned when leaving 
Ireland. Close study of the list shows that some books’ made little permanent impact on Joyce, 
others influenced him intensely but only briefly, and some had a lasting effect. ` W.H.M. 


83-2799. Goldman, Arnold. Ole Vinding’s Writings about Joyce, UO, 14, 2, 1977, 185. [This 
bibliography contains six items.] J.H.III 


83-2800. Kain, Richard M. Addenda to Deming Bibliography, JIQ, 3, 2, 1966, 154-9. [This 
bibliography supplements Deming's bibliography, with special attention to biography, Ph.D. 
dissertations and special issues of magazines.] ^ JHII 


83-2801. Kain, Richard M., and Alan M. Cohn. Portraits of James Joyce: A Revised List, JJQ, 3, 
3, 1966, 205-12. [This alphabetical list of some ‘‘thirty portraits and numerous citations’’ supple- 
ments Richard M. Kain’s Portraits of James Joyce, A Preliminary Check-List, in A James Joyce 
Miscellany, 2nd Series (ed. Marvin Magalaner, Southern Illinois Univ. Pr., 1957).] J.H.III 


83-2802. Mercier, Vivian. Bibliographical Note: Some French Joyceana (N), JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 63-4. 
Deming's A Bibliography of James Joyce Studies omits French material. [Important French 
items are listed.] J.H.III 


83-2803. Mercier, Vivian. More French Joyceana (N), JJQ, 4, 2, 1967, 154-5. (This note contains 
information on several items on Joyce in French.] J.H.III 


83-2804. Powell, David. An Annotated Bibliography of Myles Na Gopaleen's (Flann O'Brien's) 
“Cruiskeen Lawn’’ Commentaries on James Joyce, JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 50-62. [This article contains a 
bibliography of columns on Joyce that appeared in the Irish Times written by Flann O'Brien from 
Feb. 2, 1942 through Dec. 9, 1965. A summarizing quotation or paraphrase suggests the essence 
of each column. O'Brien praised Joyce's dialogue but objected to his impenetrability (especially 
in FW).] J.H.II, 


83-2805. Shechner, Mark. James Joyce and Psychoanalysis: A Selected Checklist (N), JJQ, 13, 3, 
1976, 383-4. [This checklist is a partial bibliography on Joyce and psychoanalysis.] J.H. 


83-2806. Staley, Thomas F. ULYSSES In England: Some British Joyceana (N), JJQ, 3, 3, 1966, 
223-4. [Two British articles not listed in Deming’s early bibliography are listed.] J.H.III 


See also 83-2941. 


b. James Joyce Biography 

83-2807. Anderson, Chester G. James Joyce as ‘‘Sunny Jim”: A Tale of a Tub, UO, 13, 3, 1976, 
328-49. In 1958 Stanislaus told the world that his brother James had been so cheerful as a child that 
he had been nicknamed ''Sunny Jim," a name said to have been taken from a food advertisement. 
Data on the food company, Force wheat flakes, makes Joyce 21 years old before his family could 
have borrowed the name. Stanislaus suffered from Freud's parapraxis (''screen memory") and 
forgets to give the reader Sunny Jim's real source [which the article speculates to be a nursery 
jingle that is a toilet bowl fantasy]. From the Letters we learn that Joyce had coprophilic fantasies. 
[Seven examples of the nursery rhyme plus a composite are given.] ''Sunny Jim’’ is mentioned 
twice in FW and is associated with Swift. J.H.III 
83-2808. Antoni, Claudio. A Note on Trieste in Joyce's Time (N), JJQ, 9, 3, 1972, 318-19. Wagner 
and Ibsen were a part of Triestine culture as Joyce knew it. The main cultural life was in drama 
and music rather than literature. J.H.H 
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83-2809. Beckson, Karl, and John M. Munro. Letters from Arthur Symons to James Joyce: 
1904-1932, JIQ, 4, 2, 1967, 91-101. Arthur Symons was an important influence on Joyce and 
worked to get him published in the early period. [A series of letters Symons wrote Joyce is 
included. ] JH 


83-2810. Benco, Aurelia Gruber. Between Joyce and Benco, UO, 9, 3, 1972, 328-33. [Joyce and 
his relationship with Silvio Benco are discussed by Benco's son.] Benco wrote on both Ibsen and 
Freud (as quoted here) and was the first Italian, possibly the first world, critic to deal with 
Ulysses. [A photograph of Silvio Benco is included.] J.H.III 


83-2811. Brancati, Vitaliano, and Eve Millemann (trans.). Recollections of Professor Joyce (N), 
JIQ, 19, 1, 1981, 80-2. [Brancoti's reminiscences, published in 1948, recall Joyce as an ineffective 
English instructor and describe his destroying her girl friend's infatuation for him by being 
drunk.] IHN 


83-2812. Bruni, Alessandro Francini. Joyce Stripped Naked In the Piazza, UO, 14, 2, 1977, 
127-59. [This article is a translation of a lecture Francini delivered on Joyce in Trieste in 1922 
(Trieste: La Editorale Libraria, 1922). Two photographs of Joyce are included.] In Trieste Joyce 
showed abilities to argue well and to conduct his way through a chaos-filled life, as various 
anecdotes show. Joyce had a drinking problem and was self-possessive. JHII 


83-2813. Bruni, Alessandro Francini. Recollections of Joyce, JJQ, 14, 2, 1977, 160-8. [This article 
is a translation from Francini’s recollections in Nuova Antologia, 441 (Sept.-Dec. 1947), 71-9. 
One photograph of Joyce with Giorgio is included.] Joyce and Francini were supposed to 
exchange language lessons; Joyce took them but failed to teach any. The warm friendship of 1904 
lingered on through years of separation, including W.W.I. J.H.III 


83-2814. Byran, M.S. ULYSSES in Copenhagen: James Joyce and Tom Kristensen, JJQ, 14, 2, 
1977, 186-90. While on vacation in Denmark, Joyce became associated with the Danish author 
Tom Kristensen. After having written criticism on Ulysses, here analyzed, Kristensen borrowed 
from it for his own novel, Haervaerk. J.H.III 


83-2815. Carens, James F. A Note on Joyce's Laughter and Gogarty's Autobiography (N), JJQ, 
13, 4, 1976, 465-7. Oliver St. John Gogarty in his It Isn't This Time of Year At All (1954) records 
Joyce's parody of the prayer to St. Michael, snatches of which appear at the end of ''Oxen of the 
Sun.” J.H.III 


83-2816. Connelly, Thomas E. Home Is Where the Art Is: The Joyce Family Gallery, JJQ, 20, 1, 
1982, 11-31. Twelve family portraits which the Joyces abandoned when leaving their Paris flat in 
1939 are now housed in the Lockwood Memorial Library, SUNY, Buffalo. [The portraits are here 
reproduced and described; they include five said to be of grandparents, as well as ones of Joyce's 
father, mother, wife (2), daughter and friends and two of Joyce himself] W.H.M. 


83-2817. Crackanthorpe, David. To Herbert Hughes of Belfast from James Joyce of Dublin, JJQ, 
17, 2, 1980, 125-40. According to Ellmann, Joyce constantly searched for similarities between 
himself and others. Joyce had an open, close, and simple relationship with musician and com- 
poser Herbert Hughes. Both had an archaeological interest in Ireland, were born in the same 
year, and had a talent for.scholarly parody. They met frequently in Paris and London between 
1929 and 1935, and they corresponded. Hughes and Arthur Bliss put together a musical tribute to 
Joyce entitled The Joyce Book, which was first performed on St. Patrick's Eve, 1932 and 
published on Feb. 2, 1933 (Joyce's 51st birthday). J.H.III 


83-2818. Dalton, Jack P. Two New Fadographs of James Joyce, IO, 5, 2, 1968, 168-70. [Two 
photographs of Joyce made by Ruth Asch in about 1929 are discussed and reproduced here.] 
W.H.M. 


83-2819. Delimata, Bozena Berta, and Virginia Moseley (ed.). Reminiscences of a Joyce Niece, 
JIQ, 19, 1, 1981, 45-62. [Bozena Delimata, the daughter of Joyce's sister Eileen, recalls her life 
from her childhood in Trieste, through her years in Dublin in the 1930's, her care for Joyce's 
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daughter Lucia there, her wartime life in England, and her later years in Ireland (Ilius.).] 
W.H.M. 


83-2820. Dillon, Elis. The Innocent Muse: An Interview with Maria Jolas, JJQ, 20, 1, 1982, 33-66. 
Nora Barnacle with her Galway backgrounc would have brought Joyce the physical stamina and 
colloquial linguistic energy of a girl brought up there in the hard times of the late 19th century. 
[Jolas recalls the domestic life of the Joyces from 1927 to his death in 1941, including Nora's 
devotion and loyalty to James, her patience, her sense of humour, but also her inability to join 
with him in visiting and caring for their daughter Lucia in her mental illness. Jolas also records 
Nora's recollections of her youth, including her enduring anguish at the partings of emigrants 
from Galway, and she describes Nora's painful last years as a widow with arthritis.] W.H.M. 


83-2821. Feshbach, Sidney. More News of Joyce in Zürich (N), JJQ, 20, 1, 1982, 138-9. Otto 
Luening records various facts and anecdotes of his when he was acting in Joyce's group of 
“English Players" in Zurich in 1917 (The Odyssey of an American Composer, N.Y.: Scribner's, 
1980). W.H.M. 


83-2822. Galli, Lina. Livia Veneziani Svevo and James Joyce (N), UO, 9, 3, 1972, 334-8. [Joyce’s 
experiences in Trieste with Italo and Livia Svevo are recalled.] Joyce likely took the name 
"Livia" for Anna Livia Plurabelle from Svevo's wife. [The article includes photos of Italo 
Svevo.] J.H.IN 


83-2823. Goldman, Arnold. How to Not Find Joyce Letters (N), HQ, 19, 4, 1982, 455-9. 
According to a letter Joyce wrote to Harriet Weaver, Joyce was invited to ''Willingdone"' 
(Willington, Durham) by a Mr. Charles Wilson (here described) to speak to miners. There is no 
record of his ever going or of his replying to the invitation. J.H.III 


83-2824. Gottfried, Roy. Berlitz Schools Joyce, JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 223-38. Joyce's use of the Berlitz 
First Book of English as a teacher forced him to reconsider English and became a sourcebook for 
his works. The Berlitz method stressed the formal use of English, and this may have affected 
Joyce in composing Ulysses in such parts as Martha’s recitation of objects of prepositions: 
“Come to me, to him, to her, you oo" (U 276). [Several pages from the First Book of English are 
included.] J.H.JII 


83-2825. Halper, Nathan. The Grave of Michael Bodkin, JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 273-80. Richard 
Ellmann's details about the death of Michael Bodkin, Michael Furey of The Dead, are incorrect 
(cf. James Joyce, N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1959). Bodkin died on Feb. 11, 1900 and is buried at 
Rahoon. J.H.H 


83-2826. Halper, Nathan. Joyce at Jammet's: A Meal Not Taken (N), HQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 279. 
Ellmann has Joyce in Jammet’s Restaurant in 1894, but the earliest listing for it in Thom’s 
Directory is 1902. J.H.III 


83-2827. Halper, Nathan. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 256. Jammet's Restaurant in 
Dublin was earlier called Corless' (see ‘‘Joyce at Jamett's: A Meal Not Taken’’, JJQ, 9, 2, 1972, 


279 [A.E.S. item 83-2826]). W.H.M. 
83-2828. Halper, Nathan. Letters to the Editor, HQ, 13, 4, 1976, 490. Admittedly inconclusive 
evidence suggests that Joyce did not meet Tristan Tzara. W.H.M. 


83-2829. Heckard, Margaret. The Literary Reverberations of a Fake Interview with John Stanislaus 
Joyce (N), JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 468-71. Brian O'Nolan fabricated a fake interview with John Joyce, 
Joyce's father, which appeared in Maria lolas’s A James Joyce Yearbook. Scholes, Kain, 
Ellmann, Kenner and others have made use of the interview. J.H.HI 


83-2830. Hyman, Louis. Letrers to the Editor, JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 486-8. M. David Bell makes some 
errors and omissions in ''The Search for Agendath Netaim: Some Progress but No Solution’’, 
JIQ, 12, 3, 1975, 251-8 (A.E.S. item 83-3074). An anonymous student of Joyce’s in Trieste 
describes his dancing in the street. W.H.M. 
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83-2831. Kain, Richard M., and Alan M. Cohn. Additional Joyce Portraits, DO, 13, 2, 1976, 
214-17. [Additional known Joyce portraits are listed, bringing the total to 120 items. One is 
reproduced here.] J.H.III 


83-2832. Kain, Richard M., ed. An Interview with Carola Giedion-Weicker and Maria Jolas, JJQ, 
11, 2, 1974, 94-122. [These two friends of Joyce recall their associations with him and his wife 
Nora in Paris and Switzerland, including his attitudes to domestic and social life, current events 
and his writing.] IHN 


83-2833. Kain, Richard M. James Joyce to John Eglinton: An Unpublished Letter, JJQ, 12, 4, 
1975, 358-61. (This article reproduces and comments on a letter Joyce wrote to Eglinton [pseud. 
W.K. Magee]). J.H.H 


83-2834. Lidderdale, Jane, and Mary Nicholson. Mr. Joyce’s Dreadful Eye Attack, JJQ, 7, 3, 
1970, 186-90. [An episode from Dear Miss Weaver (scheduled by Viking Pr. for publication late in 
1970) which concerns an eye attack Joyce suffered in 1922 is included here.] J.H.III 


83-2835. Linati, Carlo, and Eva Millemann (trans.). A Visit with Joyce, JJQ, 19, 1, 1981, 39-44. [In 
this recollection Carlo Linati, the Italian translator of Exiles, describes his one visit with Joyce, in 
Paris in 1930, during which the two discussed Ulysses and F. W.] : J.H.III 


83-2836. Nordio, Mario. My First English Teacher (N), JJQ, 9, 3, 1972, 323-5. [Nordio recalls 
Joyce's half-hearted efforts as an English teacher in Trieste and his doomed effort to bring the 
cinema to Ireland.] J.H.H 


83-2837. Peterson, Richard F. More Aristotelian Grist for the Joycean Mill (N), JJQ, 17, 2, 1980, 
213-16. The Gorman biography of Joyce includes only nine excerpts on Aristotle from Joyce’s 
Paris Notebook, but Gorman actually had others which he omitted. [This note includes copies by 
Gorman of 22 Joyce paraphrases of Aristotle and four esthetic questions from the Paris Note- 
book. ] J.H.H 


83-2838. Phul, Ruth von. Letters to the Editor, NOON & SCHOLES, JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 69-72. 
Ellmann is open to Father Noon’s criticism of his neglect of Joyce’s continuing spiritual con- 
cems, and Scholes overstates his defence of Ellmann. [No bibliographical information given.] 

3 W.H.M. 


83-2839. Poliaghi, Nora Franca, James Joyce: An Occasion of Remembrance (N), JJQ, 9, 3, 1972, 
326-7. Triestine occurrences (as Poliaghi remembers them) may have stimulated scenes in 
Ulysses. J.H.II 


83-2840. Potts, Willard, and The Editors. Introductory Note, DO, 14, 2, 1977, 124-6. While living 
in Trieste (1905-1915 and 1919-1920) Joyce made a close friend of Alessandro Francini Bruni. 
Francini’s lecture on Joyce in 1922 (here quoted in translation: JJQ, 14, 2, 1977, 127-59 [A.E.S. 
item 83-2812]) contained comments which offended Stanislaus Joyce, and apparently Joyce too 
when he read them, but Francini always regarded Joyce as a friend. W.H.M. 


83-2841. Potts, Willard C. Joyce and Ole Vinding, JJQ, 14, 2, 1977, 169-73. [The article recounts 
Joyce's vacation in Denmark in 1936 and his association with Danish journalist Ole Vinding. One 
photograph of Joyce and Nora is included.] J.H.III 


83-2842. Power, Arthur. Conversations with Joyce, IQ, 3, 1, 1965, 41-9. [The article recalls time 
spent with Joyce in Paris in 1921 and records conversations about Joyce’s dislike of Synge and 


Turgenev and his distrust of a classical objectivity like Plutarch's as superficial.] W.H.M. 
83-2843. Radax, Felix. Special Note (N), HQ, 1, 4, 1964, 6. [A film on Joyce's life in Zurich is 
planned.] W.H.M. 


83-2844. Rocco-Bergera, Niny. James Joyce and Trieste, IQ, 9, 3, 1972, 342-9. Joyce's stay in 
Trieste was important for Lim culturally. He also completed Dubliners, reworked Stephen Hero 
into A Portrait, wrote Exiles, lived the experience behind Giacomo Joyce, began Ulysses, and 
acquired some hints for FW. Among various specific influences, Bloom is a complicated mixture 
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of four Jewish Triestines. Another contributed her hair and name to Anna Livia Plurabelle, and 
still another Triestine served as the model for Robert Hand in Exiles. J.H 


83-2845. Ruff, Lillian M. James Joyce and Arnold Dolmetsch, JQ, 6, 3, 1969, 224-30. Joyce was 
much interested in music and although he could not sight-read music won third place in a 
competition that required such an ability. He was greatly attracted to Elizabethan composers, 
particularly Dowland, and inquired about Dolmetsch’s making him a lute. Dolmetsch never did 
so, but Joyce later played a guitar. Joyce may also have wished to emulate Thomas Moore. 

W.H.M. 


83-2846. Savio, Antonio Fonda, and Letizia Fonda Savio. James Joyce: Two Reminiscences (N), 
HQ, 9, 3, 1972, 320-2. [Two people who knew Joyce in Trieste recall their memories of him.] 
Letizia Savio recalls Joyce's saying that Italian was the only language to sing in, for the stress 
usually falls on the next to last syllable. J.H.III 


83-2847. Scholes, Robert. Zn Search of James Joyce, JJQ, 11, 1, 1973, 5-16. The 40 of Joyce's 70 
epiphanies that survive reveal this project as an ultimate failure. Joyce's first pronouncement on 
the subject of self-portraiture appeared in his essay "A Portrait of the Artist'' (1904). The problem 
involves creating a present moment which contains both the past and the future. In another essay 
“Drama and Life” (1900). a tribute to Ibsen, Joyce discussed the relationship between art and 
life. None of Joyce's critical writing offers a solution to creating ‘‘real life’’ out of words. Joyce 
desired to present the real Dublin through certain daily events. Pater was probably a significant 
influence on Joyce's concept of the epiphany. One of Joyce's problems lay in using Romantic 
ideas without their concept of metaphysics. JH. 


83-2848. Scholes, Robert. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 310-13. Father William T. Noon 
errs in various objections he makes to Richard Ellmann’s James Joyce (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Pr., 1965). W.H.M. 


83-2849. Shechner, Mark. Exposing Joyce, JQ, 13, 3, 1976, 266-74. Psychoanalysis has tried to 
define the basic frame upon which culture is built, placing the mind at the center of its theories. 
Psychoanalysis has a common core of definitions. Joyce’s letters have given us invaluable 
insights into his psychology. Much of the current criticism is a recycling of old theories; much is 
yet to be done. J.H.IIT 


83-2850. Shechner, Mark. The Song of the Wandering Aengus: James Joyce and His Mother, JJQ, 
10, 1, 1972, 72-89. ‘‘For Joyce, as for Shakespeare, loss was gain, and may ... have been the single 
necessary condition for the lifelong gain of his creativity". The loss for Joyce was the death of his 
mother, Mary Joyce. Initial responses appear in early poetry and prose. Later, in A Portrait, 
Stephen's determination ‘‘to forge in the smithy of his soul the uncreated conscience of his race” 
is not so much a boast as his very means of survival. The loss of a mother haunts Ulysses, a book 
of isolations which are typified by the ‘‘displacements of ‘the mother’’' in various characters and 
offset by the fantasy of the restoration of a lost mother. J.H.III 


83-2851. Schwartzman, Myron. Joyce and Bernard Shaw: With An Unpublished Letter from 
Joyce to John Quinn (N), HQ, 14, 4, 1977, 483-5. U 328.39-41 refers to Shaw as the ''Disgusted 
One". [Shaw's letter to Sylvia Beach and a Joyce letter to John Quinn about Shaw's letter are 


printed here.] J.H.III 
83-2852. Senn, Fritz. Zürich Places Plaque on Joyce House (N), JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 290. The house is 
at Universitatstrasse 38. W.H.M. 


83-2853. Sheehy-Skeffington, Hanna. A Pacifist Dies, JJQ, 20, 1, 3982, 120-4. While Frank 
Skeffington was trying to organize a civic police force during the Easter Rising, he was arrested, 
used as a hostage by Captain Bowen-Colthurst, and later shot on the Captain's orders in the 
prison yard. W.H.M. 


83-2854. Spielberg, Peter. Take a Shaggy Dog by the Tale, JJQ, 1, 3, 1964, 42-4. The biographical 
fallacy endangers the identification of Stephen Dedalus with Joyce and obscures the real Joyce. 
There is the evidence of Joyce's fondness for the dog Fido in Trieste to offset the fear of dogs seen 
in Stephen and taken for granted for Joyce by the critics. W.H.M. 
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83-2355. Staley, Thomas F. The ‘Italian Swabian’’: An English Assessment of Italo Svevo, JJQ, 
3, 4, 1966, 290-3. (rev.-art., P.N. Furbank, Italo Svevo. The Man and the Writer, London: Secker 
and Warburg, 1966). The biographical portion of this book enhances our knowledge of this friend 
of Joyce’s, including Svevo’s baptism and church wedding on the birth of his daughter and his 
paternal attitude to Joyce). W.H.M. 


83-2856. Staley, Thomas F. The Search for Leopold Bloom: James Joyce and Italo Svevo, JJQ, 1, 
4, 1964, 59-63. Joyce and Svevo maintained a close friendship from 1907 until the latter’s death in 
1928. Both were continental rather than national writers. Svevo, a Jew, resembles Bloom. 

W.H.M. 


83-2857. Sullivan, Philip B. A Reply to a letter to the Editor, JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 68. Scholes's manner 
is objectionable in his letter on Father Noon's review of Ellmann's life of Joyce (JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 
310-13 [A.E.S. item 83-2848]). W.H.M. 


83-2858. Suter, August. Some Reminiscences of James Joyce, JJQ, 7, 3, 1970, 191-8. [The article 
consists of notes translated from German concerning August Suter's meetings with Joyce in 
Zurich and Paris, including Joyce's sitting for Suter to do a bust of him.] J.H.III 


83-2859. Vinding, Ole [trans. by Helge Irgens-Moller and J. Brookes Spencer]. James Joyce in 
Copenhagen, JJQ, 14, 2, 1977, 173-84. [This article is a translation of Ole Vinding's account of 
Joyce's vacation in Copenhagen and his association with Ole Vinding, from Vejen Til den halve 
verden, Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1963, 198-209.] J.H.III 


83-2860. Wadsworth, P. Beaumont. Visits With James Joyce, JJQ, 1, 4, 1964, 14-18. [Wadsworth 
met and talked with Joyce in Paris in 1921 and with Pound in London in 1919 and Rapallo in the 
winter of 1926-27.] W.H.M. 


83-2861. Wood, Tom: A Portrait of the Artist According To His Dwellings, JJQ, 10, 1, 1972, 
189-[97]. [The article includes photographs of Joyce's surroundings in Dublin, Paris, and Lon- 
don.] J.H.IU 


See also 83-3032. 
c. James Joyce Drama 


83-2862. Bauerle, Ruth. Two Unnoted Musical Allusions (N), JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 140-2. Oh Rowan 
Tree, a song by Lady Caroline Nairne, is likely the source of Richard Rowan’s name in Exiles and 
Mrs. Rowan Greene’s in Ulysses (327.7), as well as for FW 588.31, where the Irish forest includes 
the rowan. A second song, Mr. Dooley, by Jerome and Jean Schwartz, appears in FW 10.05-06, 
where ''lipsyg dooley’’ appears in the Battle of Waterloo. J.E.S. 


83-2863. Brivic, Sheldon R. Structure and Meaning in Joyce's EXILES, JJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 29-52. 
Exiles demonstrates how Joyce repeatedly transposed a domestic mythology based on his own 
life into his works. Richard and Bertha represent opposite forces — spiritual and physical — 
which stagnate unless left free to develop according to their natural and opposite bents. W.H.M. 


83-2864. Brown, Carole, and Leo Knuth. James Joyce's EXILES: The Ordeal of Richard Rowan, 
JJQ, 17, 1, 1979, 7-20. Critics have deemed Exiles a failure because of difficulties in identifying the 
protagonist Richard Rowan with Joyce. But Joyce is a realist with his characters, who are 
universal as well as autobiographical and unique. Richard moves toward ‘‘entelechy,’’ that is, 
from certitude to doubt, because of his wife's involvement with Robert. Richard is ''consistently 
inconsistent," a man filled with inner conflicts and insecurities. He suffers the tension of wanting 
to allow Bertha her freedom while remaining jealous. Richard insists on freedom, which is the 
cause of his exile from Ireland, and it is this desire that leads to his doubt. Although Richard and 
Robert are old friends, Richard has matured beyond Robert. J.H.III 


83-2865. Clark, Earl John. James Joyce's EXILES, JJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 69-78. A study of Richard's 
ideal of love and escape from convention shows how Joyce transposed his own problems into 
literary terms. Permanent exile is the only escape, for Richard as for Joyce; a return to the past is 
spiritual defeat; but the price of freedom is spiritually exacting. W.H.M. 
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83-2866. Dombrowski, Theo Q. Joyce’s EXILES: The Problem of Love, JJQ, 15, 2, 1978, 118-27. 
Although Richard is a problematic character in Exiles, he is real and consistent, attempting to be 
an idealist but forced to settle for being human. Bertha rather than Beatrice lives up to his ideal of 
one giving oneself wholly. Richard feels contradictory in his desire to retain Bertha and to give her 
freedom. He created freedom for her by omitting a legal marriage and not forcing her to join him in 
exile. His knowledge of the meeting between Robert and Bertha severely restricts their freedom 
to act, and so does his jealousy of Robert. One recurring problem for Richard is that Bertha does 
not desire freedom. Both Richard and Bertha work in their marriage to improve their relationship. 

J.H. 


83-2867. Harmon, Maurice. Richard Rowan, His Own Scapegoat, JIQ, 3, 1, 1965, 34-40. Rich- 
ard’s dominating nature is only one aspect of his characterization. As a consciously new man on 
his return to Ireland, he must develop a new, humble relationship with Robert and Bertha by 
destroying the old one, and the old image of himself that went with it. He must look on Robert as a 
Judas and Bertha as unfaithful to achieve a ''humility and human sympathy" like Stephen's in 
Ulysses. W.H.M. 


83-2868. Keller, Dean H. Linati's Translation of EXILES: An Unnoticed Appearance (N), JJQ, 
10, 2, 1973, 265. Both Exiles and The Sisters were translated by Carlo Linati and published in the 
Italian magazine I] Dramma (The Sisters was dramatized). J.H.HI 


83-2869. Loss, Archie K. Presences and Visions in EXILES, A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, 
and ULYSSES, JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 148-62. Exiles contains elements of the French Symbolist drama 
(''presence' and ''vision''? and these are contained in Joyce's other works. ''Presence" gives a 
character the ability to feel a force from another world or existence. Bertha in Exiles possesses 
this when she and Robert meet alone at E 87-88. ‘“Vision’’ allows a character to see a force with 
his own eyes. Stephen experiences this in A Portrait (P 172) when he watches the bird-girl. The 
appearances of Mrs. Dedalus and Rudy in Ulysses (especially ‘‘Circe’’) are examples of ‘‘pres- 
ence” and ‘‘vision’’ where the distinction between the two is unclear. JHII 


83-2870. Loughman, Celeste. Bertha, Victress, in Joyce’s EXILES (N), JJQ, 19, 1, 1981, 69-72. 
Despite critical neglect, Bertha is the pivotal character in Exiles. She is the type of woman that 
Richard — and Joyce — fear. Richard tries to rob her of virgin purity and maternal love to prove 
she is worthless, but she preserves her integrity to the end. W.H.M. 


83-2871. MacNicholas, John. Joyce’s EXILES: The Argument for Doubt, JIQ, 11, 1, 1973, 33-40. 
A critical issue that has been ignored in Exiles is ‘‘whether Robert and Bertha actually have 
sexual intercourse." Rather than a dramatic weakness this ambiguity provides a ‘‘subtle but 
powerful conclusion." Suffering as structured in Exiles has a higher priority than an act of 
adultery. We feel sympathy for Richard — a measure of Joyce’s dramatic skill. Both Richard and 
the audience are in doubt about the adultery and therefore suffer the same impact. (A footnote 
contains a bibliography of criticism on Exiles). J.H.H 


83-2872. MacNicholas, John. The Stage History of EXILES, JJQ, 19, 1, 1981, 9-26. Reviews of 
Exiles, although often enough hostile, suggest that Joyce scholars have been still more generally 
hostile in dismissing the play as bad. A close study of reviews of productions staged between 1919 
and 1977 shows a steady increase in respect for the play. T.C. Worsley in 1950 first examined the 
play at length in its own terms. The Pinter productions of 1970 and 1971 showed that good 
directing and acting could make the play an absorbing experience. In general a history of the 
reviews suggests that Joyce was not so much following an Ibsen-like realism as anticipating more 
modern trends like Pinter’s. Although a master of language, Joyce made effective use of silences 
on stage. ! W.H.M. 


83-2873. Maher, R.A. James Joyce's EXILES: the Comedy of Discontinuity, IQ, 9, 4, 1972, 
461-74. The comedy in Exiles becomes clear only if the play is seen as a series of mental 
impressions of four minds trying to reconcile their dreams with the facts of their lives. This 
combination of Hamlet and Henry James applies not just to Richard but also to Robert, Beatrice 
and Bertha. Their differing visions of the same situation and their resulting compromises consti- 
tute the comedy of the play. W.H.M. 
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83-2874. Martin, Timothy P. Wagner’s TANNHAUSER in EXILES: A Further Source (N), HQ, 
19, 1 1981, 73-6. In his Trieste library Joyce had 15 books by or about Wagner. Of these, May 
Byron's A Day with Richard Wagner (1911?) was his apparent reference when using Tannhauser 
in Exiles. Wagner's life also affects the play, suggesting why Robert Hand rather than Richard is 
associated with Wagner's Wolfram in Act Two. Wagrer married his second wife after she had 


cuckolded and divorced her first husband. J.H. 


83-2875. Reynolds, Mary T. Dante in Joyce’s EXILES, JJQ, 18, 1, 1980, 35-44. Dante’s was an 
abiding influence on Joyce and his early impact can be seen in Stephen Hero, Giacomo Joyce and 
Exiles. In Exiles Joyce partially reproduces at an abstract level the closing of Dante’s Purgatorio, 
in which Dante is reunited with Beatrice and receives further assurance from her. In a modern 
transposition, Joyce debases the woman into the alienated Protestant Beatrice of Exiles and 
transfers the spiritual strength of Dante’s heroine to Richard. Richard is an abstract version of the 
secular aspects of Dante’s theme, stressing the centrality of the artist in life, developing a cerebral 


concept of love, and seeking reunion with the ideas of his youth. W.H.M. 


83-2876. Schwartzman, Myron. A Successful EXILES in New York, JIQ, 14, 3, 1977, 361-2. The 
1977 Circle Repertory Company production of Exiles was well done. Joyce’s notes for the play 
were unusable. J.H.H 


83-2877. Sullivan, Philip B. Letters To The Editor, JJQ, 11, 4, 1974, 431-2. John MacNicholas’s 
article, Joyce’s EXILES: The Argument for Doubt (JJQ. 11, 1, 1973, 33-40 [A.E.S. item 83-2871]) 
suffers from ‘‘futile speculations’’ in ‘turgid prose’’ about unimportant sexual relations. J.H.III 


See also 83-3012. 


d. James Joyce Fiction 
i. Dubliners 


83-2878. Baker, Joseph E. The Trinity in Joyce's GRACE, JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 299-303. Detailed 
analysis shows that in this story ‘‘three persons set out to save the fallen man... (1) Power — 
surely the first person of the Trinity; (2) Cunningham (’’Cunning‘‘ suggests Logos, Christ in the 
Prologue from the Gospel of John); and (3) M'Coy — the real M’Coy, as the Holy Spirit is very 
God, though less prominent than Jehovah or Christ". JHM 


83-2879. Begnal, Michael H. A Source for ‘‘Distant Music'' (N), JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 303. Joyce may 
have used Le Fanu in The Dead as well as in FW. Gabriel seeing Gretta on the stairs recalls Le 
Fanu’s All in the Dark. J.H.III 


83-2880. Beja, Morris. The Wooden Sword: Threatener and Threatened In The Fiction of James 
Joyce, HQ, 2, 1, 1964, 33-41. In much of Joyce's fiction there is a character who resembles the 
stranger in Án Encounter, an antagonist with a stick which he threatens to use on the hero and 
others. On occasion protagonists like Stephen and Bloom also wield a stick, showing a bond 
connecting them with the antagonists. W.H.M. 


83-2881. Benstock, Bernard. Arabesques: Third Position of Concord, JJQ, 5, 1, 1967, 30-9. 
Extreme interpretations of Araby like Harry Stone's sometimes illuminating one (Antioch 
Review, Fall 1965) and Robert P. apRobert’s in his rebuttal of Stone’s (Antioch Review, Winter 
1966-67) both do injustice to Joyce and necessitate a third one of concord. The story is neither 
crassly materialistic, as Stone would have it, nor wholly non-sensual, as apRoberts insists. It is a 
sensitive study of a boy’s disillusionment when faced with the realities of life as he begins to grow 
up, and as such it fits into a progressive sequence of such stories in Dubliners. W.H.M. 
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83-2882. Benstock, Bernard. THE SISTERS and the Critics, JJQ, 4, 1, 1966, 32-5. Although 
providing a generally excellent analysis, Thomas Connolly in Joyce’s THE SISTERS — a 
Pennyworth of Snuff (Coliege English, Dec. 1965 [see A.E.S. 9, 5 (May 1966), item 1546], reads 
the story very literally and may overstress the role of the priest. What really matters is the effect 
of the priest on the boy as central character. What bothers the boy is not the mundane qualities of 
the priest but the problem of death. He is aghast that ‘‘in the world in which he lived a man of God 
can be gossiped about by his own sisters even before his corpse has been buried.” W.H.M. 


83-2883, Bierman, Robert. Structural Elements in THE DEAD, JJQ, 4, 1, 1965, 42-5. The ironic 
juxtaposition and leitmotif in The Dead anticipate structural elements in Ulysses and FW. The 
association of ideas includes Wellington at Waterloo, Shakespeare (Romeo), the Bible, and myth. 

J.H.III 


83-2884. Bowen, Zack. Hungarian Politics in AFTER THE RACE (N), JJQ, 7, 2, 1970, 138-9. The 
answer to why Villona in After the Race is a Hungarian lies in Arthur Griffith’s essay The 
Resurrection of Hungary (1904). The pamphlet draws a direct analogy with Irish politics. IHN 


83-2885. Bowen, Zack. Joyce’s Prophylactic Paralysis: Exposure in DUBLINERS, JJQ, 19, 3, 
1982, 257-73. In Dubliners Joyce uses syphilis as a symbol of paralysis, and raincoats and other 
outer garments as a symbol of prophylactic protection. Burton A. Waisbren and Florence L. 
Walzl (Pareisis and the Priest: James Joyce’s Symbolic Use of Syphilis in THE SISTERS, Annals 
of Internal Medicine, 80, June 1974, 758-62) attribute Father Flynn’s death to syphilis leading to 
GPI (General Paralysis of the Insane). Their case is only one example of Joyce’s device. He 
repeatedly associates the paralysis of Dublin with waterproof garments used to combat inclement 
weather. Twelve stories exploit this symbolism, with the heaviest concentration in The Sisters 
and The Dead. W.H.M. 


83-2886. Boyle, Robert, S.J., and Thomas F. Staley. The He and the She of It: The Furnace Image 
in THE DEAD (N), IQ, 16, 3, 1979, 361-4. The Scholes edition of Dubliners (1968) corrects an 
error of Grant Richards's 1914 edition: In The Dead Gretta rather than Gabriel asks ‘‘Is the fire 
hot, sir?” (Viking Critical Edition, p. 213). Connecting the phrase to Gretta confirms the source of 
the furnace image as D'Annunzio's H Fuoco, where La Foscarina breaks a hot crystal chalice just 
finished by the glass blower. However, a problem or mystery still persists as to Scholes's 
reinsertion of the pronoun ‘‘her’’ from the 1910 edition. JH 


83-2887. Boyle, Robert S.J. Swiftian Allegory and Dantean Parody in Joyce's GRACE, JJQ, 7, 1, 
1969, 11-21. Rather than stressing the three-part Dante analogy stressed by Joseph E. Baker (in 
The Trinity in Joyce's GRACE, JJQ, 11, 4, 1965 [A.E.S. item 83-2878]), Joyce uses a four-level 
development in Grace like that suggested by Dante in a letter: historical or literal, allegorical, 
moral, and anagogic. He uses the different Christian sects to do so, as a detailed analysis shows. 
[The article lists the differences between Baker's interpretation and Boyle's, and ends with an 
explanatory chart.] W.H.M. 


83-2888. Boyle, Robert S.J. TWO GALLANTS and IVY DAY IN THE COMMITTEE ROOM, 
JJQ, 1, 1, 1963, 3-9. Two Gallants centres around the image of "he exposed. heedless, weary 
harp, whose mournful music struck silent the two Dublin gallants." This image recalls Thomas 
Moore's Sing, Sweet Harp. [A diagram outlines the double movement in Two Gallants]. The 
theme of Ivy Day is that of a nation '"'longing for the return of its lost leader’.’’ It is doubtful that 
Joyce intended Ivy Day to parallel Books 13-16 of the Odyssey. THA 


83-2889. Burgess, C.F. A Note on ''The Death of Pameli” in Joyce’s IVY DAY IN THE 
COMMITTEE ROOM (N), JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 123-5. Hynes in Ivy Day dishonors Parnell by 
anglicizing the pronunciation of his name and blurring his Irish identity. In Irish it is Par.n'l, with 
the accent on the first syllable. JHA 
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83-2890. Church, Margaret. DUBLINERS and Vico, JIQ, 5, 2, 1968, 150-6. In Dubliners Joyce 
presents Dublin according to a fourfold Viconian cycle and arranges the stories in a sequence 
suggested by it. His pictures of the spiritually warped child, the psychologically inert adolescent, 
the drifting young adult and the inept members of adult society parallel such Viconian divisions as 
the Age of the Parent or the Divine Age, the Age of the Sons or the Heroic Age, and the Age of the 
People or the Human Age. W.H.M. 


83-2891. Ciniglio, Ada V. TWO GALLANTS: Joyce's Wedding Guests (N), JJQ, 10, 2, 1973, 264. 
Joyce's title Two Gallants may allude to the marginal gloss to the opening of Coleridge's The 
Ancient Mariner: "An Ancient Mariner meeteth three Gallants bidden to a wedding-feast, and 
detaineth one.” J.H.III 


83-2892. Collins, Ben L. Joyce's ARABY and the ‘‘Extended Simile", UO, 4, 2, 1967, 84-90. 
Symbols in Araby, the third Dubliners story, although clear to the reader at that point, are unclear 
to the unnamed boy. An extended simile is one that can allegorize for a moment and then liken the 
same thing to something else. [Joyce's symbolic structure in Araby is discussed.] J.H.III 


83-2893. Connolly, Thomas E., and C. Harold Hurley. Letters To The Editor, JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 
370-1. The use of the Bile Beans advertisement in A Painful Case is appropriate since Mr. Duffy in 
**anal-neurotic'' (see Mary Power's note in JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 462-4 [A.E.S. item 83-2938]). 

J.H.III 


83-2894. Cope, Jackson I. An Epigraph for DUBLINERS (N), JJQ, 7, 4, 1970, 362-4. The general 
use of Dante in these stories makes the added opening sentence of The Sisters a particularly 
appropriate echo of Dante: ‘“There was no hope for him this time.’’ It is both ‘‘an epigraph for 
Dubliners” and an epitaph for the people of Dublin. J.H.H 


83-2895. Corrington, John William. Isolation as Motif in A PAINFUL CASE, JJQ, 3, 3, 1966, 
182-91. A Painful Case is nearly as crucial as The Dead in epitomizing the theme of Dubliners. The 
essence of Duffy’s character is ‘‘spiritual selfishness — and sloth’’, posturing and living to 
himself alone, which not only destroy Mrs. Sinico when she tries to break through his isolation, 
but in turn destroys him. Maria (of Clay) may represent ‘‘Death in Life’’, but Duffy is still more 
sterile — he is ‘‘damned’’. W.H.M. 


83-2896. Cox, Roger L. Johnny the Horse in Joyce's THE DEAD, JJQ, 4, 1, 1966, 36-41. The 
anecdote of Johnny the horse throws light on The Dead. ‘‘Gabriel’s sympathy, which is revealed 
in the anecdote ... as being very narrow, must be broadened to include all the living and the dead 
before he can integrate the specter of Michael Furey into his own experience". On one level, 
Gabriel corresponds to Patrick Morkan, Gretta to Johnny, and the image of Michael Furey to the 
horse in the equestrian statue. On another, Johnny is fascinated by the horse King Billy sits on, 
and Gretta is enthralled by the specter of Michael Furey; Gabriel himself is captivated by the 
Wellington Monument. J.H.III 


83-2897. Cunningham, Frank R. Joyce's GRACE: Gracelessness in a Lost Paradise, JJQ, 6, 3, 
1969, 219-23. As a parody of the Divine Comedy, Grace suggests not so much a lack of morality in 
Dublin as a woeful cheapening of emotional and cultural responses. Sentimentality and truisms 
have crippled the city into its depicted paralysis. W.H.M. 


83-2898. Davis, William V. The Loss of Time in COUNTERPARTS (N), JJQ, 10, 3, 1973, 336-9. 
Joyce conveys a sense of time running out in Counterparts, a story overlooked for the most part 
by the critics. J.H.III 


83-2899. Deane, Paul. Motion Picture Techniques in James Joyce's THE DEAD, JJQ, 6, 3, 1969, 
231-6. Joyce was interested in the cinema at an early date and has written The Dead in film format. 
He constructed it as a series of sequences, scenes and shots; and he incorporated such film 
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devices as varying focal lengths, flashbacks, flashforwards, intercutting, dissolves, several 


angles of vision, cutting and zooms. JHA 
83-2900. Doherty, Paul C. CLAY and Rousseau’s Confessions (N), JJQ, 11, 2, 1974, 165-6. Clay, 
particularly its ending, recalls Rousseau, whom Joyce admired. J.H.II 


83-2901. Duffy, Charles F. The Seating Arrangement in GRACE (N), JIQ, 9, 4, 1972, 487-9. The 
seating pattern of the four plotters and their victim in Grace, termed a ‘‘quincunx,’’ forms an X, 
an altered crucifix which suggests that the men are reshaping their religion. The OED also defines 
"quincunx'' as ‘‘a cruciform reliquary...,'" a meaning full of irony about the nature of the men's 
religion. J.H.IH 


83-2902. Duffy, J.J. The Stories of Frederick Wedmore: Some Correspondences with DUB- 
LINERS, UO, 5, 2, 1968, 144-9. Joyce seems to have drawn from decadent fiction of the 1890's, 
particularly Wedmore's Renunciations (1893) and English Episodes (1894) for A Painful Case and 
Eveline. Each storyteller shows would-be suitors rejecting a woman who seems occasionally too 
coarse for their sensibilities. Stanislaus Joyce, Nietzche, and Hauptmann also influenced A 
Painful Case. W.H.M. 


83-2903. Easson, Angus. Parody as Comment in James Joyce's CLAY, JJQ, 7, 2, 1970, 75-81. The 
childlike optimism of Maria is a front to mask the real emotions which her eyes momentarily 
reveal. Behind this double vision of hers is that of the author's. The parody of a childish style in 
her description implies a theme of disillusionment, isolation, and yearning for human relations 
behind her apparent optimism. The Dublin that emerges is a narrow city. W.H.M. 


83-2904. Eggers, Tilly. What Is a Woman ... a Symbol of?, JJQ, 18, 4, 1981, 377-95. Critics of The 
Dead have overlooked its stady of women through their symbol by overconcentrating on Gabriel. 
Joyce develops women like Gretta as complex, living individuals who are not static but develop- 
ing. For Joyce virginity is spiritual as well as physical, so that he develops the virgin image into a 
flexible artistic image. Gabriel repeatedly misunderstands women, failing to recognize Lily and 
Molly Ivors as assertively individual and shrinking from Gretta when he becomes aware of her 
existence apart from him. Between the crucial scene when he sees her shadowy on the staircase 
and asks what women symbolize and the final bedroom scene Gretta gains individuality through 
her past. Gabriel must learn that this enhances rather than weakens their union. W.H.M. 


83-2905. Epstein, E.L. Hidden Imagery in James Joyce's TWO GALLANTS (N), JJQ, 7, 4, 1970, 
369-70. The story reconciles the romantic and earthy aspects of love as ''the groundbass of the 
mild mysterious Irish twilight melts into the courseness of Corley's blackmail.” The ironic end of 
romantic love becomes ‘‘a perambulating penis’ which nevertheless produces ‘‘a drop of gold", 

JH.DI 


83-2906. Feeley, John. Joyce’s THE DEAD and the Browning Quotation, JIQ, 20, 1, 1982, 87-96. 
Like the ‘‘Epilogue’’ in Browning’s Asolando, which Gabriel intends to quote in his speech, and 
then at best paraphrases very loosely, The Dead is for Joyce ''a gesture of compassion [here] 
toward Ireland’’ and ‘‘a final proffer of grace’’ after 14 stories of ‘‘scrupulous meanness’’. In the 
story the intended quotation crucially affects the climax and shows Gabriel’s altered attitude to 
Ireland, which parallels a similar change in Joyce. In particular the poem as used points up the 
discrepancy between Gabriel's knowledge when he gives the speech and what he learns soon 
after about Gretta's feelings for the dead Michael Furey and himself. W.H.M. 


83-2907. Ferguson, Suzanne. A Sherlook at DUBLINERS: Structural and Thematic Analogues 
in Detective Stories and the Modern Short Story, IO, 16, 1/2, 1978/79, 111-21. Several detective 
story patterns occur in Dubliners: the search for a hidden meaning; the background of urban 
disorder; a suppression of ‘‘normal’’ narrative sequences and ''clues" to it; the use of disparate 
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clues to lead to a discovery, and intense reader involvement in solving the mysteries. Action prior 
to the story often contains immense importance in bath the detective story and in Dubliners. 
Three stories are particularly relevant. In The Sisters the boy seeks to understand paralysis and 
death. Gabriel Conroy in The Dead discovers that he is the wrongdoer. Mr. Duffy in A Painful 
Case might well be a rival for Sherlock Holmes: the descriptions of him in his "quarters" recall 
Poe’s Dupin. J.H.III 


83-2908. Feshbach, Sidney. Death In AN ENCOUNTER, JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 82-9. By describing the 
spiritual death of a boy, An Encounter becomes an elegy. The story has an elegaic mood, ‘‘the 
man the narrator encounters is Death, and ...elegaic consolation, lament, and transcendence are 
the story itself.” By imposing the sterile order of the adult world on the imagination of Joe Dillon 
and the boy, the priest and Mahony force them to abandon inner freedom and individuality for 
conformity and spiritual death. JH. 


83-2909. Feshbach, Sidney. ‘Fallen on His Feet in Buenos Ayres” (D39): Frank in EVELINE, 
DO, 20, 2, 1983, 223-7. In Dublin’s Joyce (Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Pr., 1956) Hugh Kenner 
makes a sound interpretation of Eveline supported by the text of the story. Three later inter- 
pretations of his are unsound because they insist that Frank is an evil seducer without offering 
reliable evidence from the text. W.H.M. 


83-2910. Fischer, Therese. From Reliable to Unreliable Narrator: Rhetorical Changes in Joyce's 
THE SISTERS, IQ, 9, 1, 1971, 85-92. A comparison of the Irish Homestead and the final 
versions of The Sisters shows that in the latter Joyce balanced rhetorically objective presenta- 
tions (such as dialogue) against the subjective presentation of a now partly unreliable narrator. As 
a result he achieved a greater complexity in meaning, including a moral hierarchy that the reader 
must evaluate. W.H.M. 


83-2911. Freimarck, John. ARABY: A Quest for Meaning (N), JJQ, 7, 4, 1970, 366-8. Araby as a 
title promises an ''apocalyptic world of romance” bet contains the ''demonic'". The Grail Quest 
pattern is subjugated to the naturalistic story. ` LH II 


83-2912. French, Marilyn. Joyce and Language, JJG, 19, 3, 1982, 239-55. Narrative technique 
depends on the language used; for Joyce language is the ‘‘apprehension of the real", or truth. As a 
result his changing technique in his fiction reflects a change in his concept of reality (and/or its 
relation to language). Dubliners presents reality as absolute. In a milieu of blindness and 
unnourishing values characters like Maria in Clay use language as a mask to hide themselves from 
reality, and so they succumb to the paralysis of their society. In A Portrait reality is no longer 
simple or single: Stephen’s language changes with his mode of perception. Ulysses reaches a void 
of uncertainty about reality, so that all language expresses some aspect of an unfathomable 
reality. In FW language itself becomes reality. W.H.M. 


83-2913. Freyer, Grattan. A Reader's Report on DUBLINERS (N), UO. 10, 4, 1973, 455-7. Major 
Dermot Freyer, a friend of Oliver St. John Gogarty, wrote a short report on Dubliners. Some have 
suggested that Freyer served as the prototype for Haines in Ulysses. (The original report and a 
transcript are included). J.H.III 


83-2914. Gates, Robert A. Tom Keman and Job, JIQ, 19, 3, 1982, 275-87. Grace closely parallels 
Job. Both are divided into three sections; in both the protagonist is visited by four friends. ''For 
both men, former prosperity has been replaced by financial loss and physical suffering.” Despite 
this, they both avoid taking God's name in vain. Both suffer from mental and physical paralysis. 
Both groups of comforters feel that the respective invalid has sinned. Both protest their lot. 
Father Purdon's sermon with his businesslike manner can be compared to God's sermon from the 
tempest. Both sermons are similar and appeal for ~‘manliness’’ but fail to confront the issues at 
hand. Joyce seems to be stating that man's relationship to God is just as dubious today. LH II 
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83-2915. Halper, Nathan. The Life Chronology of DUBLINERS (II) (N), JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 473-7. 
Contrary to Florence Walzl’s argument (in The Life Chronology of DUBLINERS, JJQ, 14, 4, 
1977, 408-15 [A.E.S. item 83-2960]) the protagonists in Dubliners do not show any rigid pro- 
gression in aging. In general, the protagonists of Dubliners aze as the stories progress but there 
are exceptions, as a detailed analysis shows. J.H.III 


` 83-2916. Halper, Nathan. The Name Maria (N), DO. 12, 3, 1975, 305-6. In Yva Fernandez's 
French translation of Clay Maria's name is changed to Ursule, possibly at Joyce's urging. St. 
Ursula (Ursule in French) was a virgin like Mary and was murdered along with eleven thousand 
others by the Huns. J.H.III 


83-2917. Humphreys, Susan L. Ferrero Etc: James Joyce's Debt to Guglielmo Ferrero, JJQ, 16, 
3, 1979, 239-51. Joyce in a letter to his brother Stanislaus referred to Ferrero as the source for The 
Two Gallants: probably I! Militarisimo (1898) particularly influenced that story. Joyce used the 
word gallant for ironic purposes, catching the same flavor of anti-militarism that Ferrero wrote 
about in J] Militarisimo. Ferrero may also have influenced Joyce with L'Europe giovane (1897), 
particularly in creating Bloom and his Jewish talents for moralistic social criticism, propaganda- 
advertising, and double vision. Joyce was especially impressed by Ch. Six, ''The Struggle of Two 
Races and Two Ideals, Anti-Semitism.” J.H.III 


83-2918. Hunter, Robert. Joyce's THE DEAD (N), JJQ, 7, 4, 1970, 365. Joyce was attracted to the 
name Gabriel Conway, taken from Bret Ha-te, because he could play with ironic subtlety with 
two meanings of con, French for the female genitals and a fool. As ''The King of the Bean" 
Conway becomes ‘le roi des cons”. W.H.M. 


83-2919. Hyman, Suzanne Katz. A PAINFUL CASE: The Movement of a Story through a Shift in 
Voice, JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 111-18. Language characterizes Duffy in this story, changing as he 
changes in reaction to Mrs. Sinico. Although the narrator occasionally uses her flavour of speech, 
he mostly adopts Duffy's. In the beginning he uses a stark language, reflecting a Duffy who tries to 
distance himself from life. Duffy's love of music is his chief nonverbal delight, and so his point of 
vulnerability. He naturally prefers Mozart, and appropriately meets Mrs. Sinico at a Mozart 
opera. From then on her emotional and empathetic character and language invades his language, 
which alternates between austerity and warmth as he struggles against an urge to commit himself 
to her. When reading of her death, he succumbs to emotional language, even if it is clumsy. 

W.H.M. 


83-2920. Jones, David E. Approaches to DUBLINERS: Joyce’s, JJQ, 15, 2, 1978, 108-17. Joyce, 
a medical student in his youth, often spoke about his works in medical terms, and examples of his 
medical knowledge appear in references to odors and death in Dubliners. Grant Richards forced 
Joyce to expunge the word *bloody'' six times from Dubliners but Joyce insisted that it appear in 
The Boarding House. Joyce felt that A Painful Case and After the Race were the two worst stories 
in Dubliners and critics agree. J.H.III 


83-2921. Kauver, Elaine M. Swift's Clothing Philosophy in A TALE OF A TUB and Joyce's 
GRACE, JJQ, 5, 2, 1968, 162-5. Joyce showed his strong interest in A Tale of a Tub by the use he 
made of its Sect. II in Grace. The many references to clothes as the real essence of the man recall 
Swift's distinction between a strong bodily impression and a weak inner being. As in Swift this 
duality is particularly disillusioning in religious figures, and in the double meaning of the word 
grace itself. W.H.M. 


83-2922. Kennedy, Eileen. ''Lying Still": Arother Look at THE SISTERS, JJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 
362-70. The Sisters can best be analyzed as a symbolic, not a naturalistic, story. Joyce may have 
gotten the idea for the priest from a distant relative who was doth paralyzed and insane. The 
priest's evil smile, the breaking of the chalice, the unhealthy hold the priest has over the boy, the 
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priest’s illness, and the darkness that surrounds him contribute symbolic intensity to. a story 
about paralysis caused in part by religion. JH. 


83-2923. Kibodeaux, R. Bruce. COUNTERPARTS — DUBLINERS Without End (N), JJQ, 14, 
1, 1976, 87-92. Both Robert Scholes and John V. Hagopian view Counterparts as well-constructed 
and the epitome of Dubliners as a whole. Farrington is so frustrated in his work that he takes it out 
on his family. He is both the result of paralysis and the one who will help to spread it to others 
when he does such things as beat his child. J.H.III 


83-2924. Kieckhefer, Patricia. Maria's Plants in CLAY (N), JJQ, 11, 1, 1973, 55-7. The plants 
Joyce chose for Maria in Clay to raise — ferns and wax plants — ‘‘are emblems of the polarity in 
her character and existence — of witch and saint, of death-in-life and life everlasting.” (A 
footnote contains a bibliography on ''the saint-witch ambivalence”). JH 


83-2925. Kranidas, Thomas. Mr. Duffy and the SONG OF SONGS (N), JJQ, 3, 3, 1966, 220. The 
sensuous last sentence of the first paragraph of A Painful Case is a possible allusion to the 
sensuality of the Song of Songs. JHA 


83-2926. Lachtman, Howard. The Magic-Lantern Business: James Joyce’s Ecclesiastical Satire 
in DUBLINERS, IQ, 7, 2, 1970, 82-92. Joyce’s priests in the various stories of Dubliners are a 
collection of saintly failures — madman, misfit, hypocrite. This satire shows that ‘the Church is 
no cynosure, but rather a force whose guidance is misguidance, whose direction is devious, and 
whose influence is a significant factor in the aesthetic and spiritual vacuum that is Dublin.” 

W.H.M. 


83-2927. Lobner, Corinna del Greco. Maria as La Befana in CLAY (N), UO. 16, 4, 1979, 477-9. 
Maria in Clay has been identified ambiguously as a witch and as the Virgin Mary. Joyce may have 
had in mind the Italian La Befana, a witch who fills stockings on the Epiphany, for she combines 
‘archetypal magic and dumb innocence". J.H.III 


83-2928. Lyons, J.B. Animadversions on Paralysis as a Symbol in THE SISTERS, JJQ, 11, 3, 
1974, 257-65. Extravagant Joycean criticism often can be ‘‘neither verified nor disproved’’. It errs 
in its stress on symbolism, especially the symbolism of paralysis, in Joyce’s picture of the Dublin 
of 1904. The title The Sisters contains no hidden symbolism. The priest’s mental breakdown and 
stroke are not necessarily related. FW 14-5 rebukes the notion of paralysis in Dublin. J.H.M 


83-2929. Mandel, Jerome. Medieval Romance and the Structure of ARABY (N), JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 
234-7. Araby uses the frame of the medieval romance and the young protagonist conducts himself 
as a spurned lover. This frame includes: (1) enfance (the youth before maturation); (2) the meeting 
with the desired woman; (3) devotion to a quest; and (4) the quest. J.H.H 


83-2930. Mathews, F.X. Punchestime: A New Look At CLAY, JJQ, 4, 2, 1967, 102-6. Maria 
resembles Punch of the Punch and Judy myth. She sings Balfe's I dreamt that I dwelt, a popular 
song among Punch performers. J.H.H! 


83-2931. McDermott, M. Hubert. ''Clay"' and Clé in DUBLINERS (N), JJQ, 20, 2, 1983, 227-8. 
Joyce has both clay and the Gaelic word clé (meaning left, as of the hand) in mind in this story and 
plays on various associations of both words as ill omens in assigning them to Maria, a character 
whose only future is death. W.H.M. 


83-2932. McKenna, John P. An Ill-Starred Magus (N), JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 126-8. Both the Church and 
human failure are responsible for Ireland’s paralysis as depicted in Dubliners. Gabriel Conroy is 
presented ironically like one of the Magi on a difficult journey in Dublin. J.H.III 


83-2933. McLuhan, Marshall. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 342. Joyce used Ovid in 
Dubliners in the same way as he did Homer in Ulysses. W.H.M. 
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83-2934. Melzer, Sondra. In the Beginning There Was EVELINE (N), NNO, 16, 4, 1979, 479-85. 
If Frank in Eveline is mcdeled on Joyce, then Eveline could well be modeled on Joyce’s wife, 
Nora. Eveline contains Joyce’s conception of women as Eves (as in Eveline’s name) who tempt 
and betray. Eveline was published in the Irish Homestead on Sept. 10, 1904, three months after 
Joyce had met Nora. JHII 


83-2935. Montgomery, Judith. The Artist as Silent Dubliner, JJQ, 6, 4, 1969, 306-20. Joyce 
develops the value of silence for the incipient artist in the first three stories of Dubliners. The boy 
in The Sisters learns ''the positive uses of silence as a defense against callous adult intrusions’’. 
The boy in An Encounter revolts against adult perversions of language. The boy in Araby chooses 
silence as the lonely alternative to normal participation in the adult world. Er W.H.M. 


83-2936. Moseley, Virginia. The ‘‘Coincidence’’ of ‘‘Contraries’’ in GRACE, JJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 
3-21. Joyce’s treatment of the doctrine of grace and original sin in Grace stresses forgiveness and 
a return to origins. Suggestive parallels exist with the Bible and such writers as Dante, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare (All’s Well), and Browne. In treating the topic, Grace anticipates F. W. W.H.M. 


83-2937. Pomeranz, Victory. A Queer Old Josser (N), JJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 439-41. The word josser in 
An Encounter characterizes the man encountered as a simpleton. Stanislaus and Joyce himself 
encountered such a man when they were children. JLH. 


83-2938. Power, Mary. The Bile Beans Advertisement (N), JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 462-4. Mr. Duffy of A 
Painful Case is likely referring to the orderliness of science when pasting the ''Bile Beans" 
headline on his ms. [The Bile Beans advertisements in The Weekly Freeman, Mar. 12, 1904 and 
Feb. 20, 1904 are reproduced here.] W.H.M. 


83-2939. Power, Mary. A Note On Hospitality and THE DEAD (N), JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 109. Joyce 
probably got some of Gabriel Conroy's after dinner speech in The Dead from the Irish press. 
Several articles in The United Irishman and other publications bemoaned the loss of the old ways 
of life in Ireland. IHN 


83-2940. Scholes, Robert. Semiotic Approaches to a Fictional Text: Joyce’s EVELINE, JJQ, 16, 
1/2, 1978/79, 65-80. A combination of three semiotic critical approaches helps clarify a text like 
Eveline. Applying Todorov’s method of defining a story as attribution and action, the reader 
discovers that Eveline expresses her unhappiness as a Dubliner in celibacy and that by refusing to 
elope with Frank she perpetuates her unhappy lot as a Dubliner. Applying Genette’s method of 
explaining the text as fictional ‘‘tense, mood, and voice’’, the reader sees Eveline caught in a time 
structure that is destroying her. Applying Barthe’s method of examining the text as a system of 
"lexias" or codes, the reader discovers that Eveline contains a series that implies inaction. 
Semiotically, Eveline’s face and gestures reveal her unsexed lifeless life. JAW 


83-2941. Senn, Fritz. Bibliographical Vagaries of DUBLIN(ER) (N), JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 359-61. 
Georg Goyert translated Dubliners into German in his “Dublin: Novellen’’ (Basel: Rhein Verlag, 
1928). This text was reprinted into the 1960’s and was the basis for two paperback editions. Fritz 
Senn made corrections to the above text in ‘‘Dublin: 15 Erzahlungen’’ (Zurich: Rhein Verlag, 
1966). The old Goyert translation was reprinted by Suhrkamp Verlag in Frankfurt in 1967 and two 
years later a new translation by Deiter E. Zimmer, Dubliner, was published by Suhrkamp in 
Frankfurt. J.H.III 


83-2942. Senn, Fritz. "He Was Too Scrupulous Always." Joyce’s THE SISTERS, JJQ, 2, 2, 
1965, 66-72. Dubliners, like Joyce's later fiction, is filled with the same sort of allusions. The near 
quotation characterizes Joyce's style early as well as late in his career. Biblical phraseology and 
echoes abound in The Sisters, as detailed analysis shows, and support both major themes like 
paralysis and incipient affirmative ones. W.H.M. 
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83-2943. Senn, Fritz. Not too scrupulous always (N), VQ, 4, 3, 1967, 244. [Errors in translating 
The Dead are charted.] : J.H.III 


83-2944. Sider, David. COUNTERPARTS and THE ODYSSEY (N), IO, 8, 2, 1971, 182-4. [The 
note continues and corrects comparisons of Counterparts with The Odyssey. See Richard Levin 
and Charles Shattuck, First Flight to Ithaca — A New Reading of Joyce's DUBLINERS, Accent 
IV, 75-99, 1944/45.] T.H.III 


83-2945. Sloan, Barbara M. The D'Annunzian Narrator in A PAINFUL CASE: Silent, Exiled, 
and Cunning, UO, 9, 1, 1971, 26-36. Similarities among the narrator of A Painful Case, its central 
character (James Duffy) and Joyce himself include a fondness for Stephen Dedalus's ‘‘silence, 
exile, and cunning’’. Joyce was influenced in his view of the artist as an aloof superman by 
Gabriele D'Annunzio, whom he declared to be one of the ‘‘greatest natural talents’’ of the 19th 
century, along with Kipling and Tolstoy. W.H.M. 


83-2946. Smith, G. Ralph, H. A Superstition in Joyce's CLAY (N), IQ, 2, 2, 1965, 133-4. It is bad 
luck for a musician to play I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble Halls (see Clay) except in the light 
opera where it appears. T.H.III 


83-2947. Smith, Thomas P Color and Light in THE DEAD, DO. 2, 4, 1965, 304-9. Incomplete 
colours and pale lights link various characters in this story and show their incompleteness. ''As 
the color white encompasses all the colors of the spectrum, so too Gabriel comes to learn that life 
encompasses the pale and the dark, himself and others, ‘all the living and the dead’’’. J.H.III 


83-2948. Solomon, Albert J. The Mysteries of the Hymeneal Future: Tradition and Games in 
CLAY (N), JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 303-6. Following folk tradition Maria cannot sing the second verse of 
I Dreamt that I Dwelt because it deals with marríage proposals. In the game structure in Clay, 
Maria loses specifically in the game of love: she didn't get the ring; she lost the plum cake; she 
chose the clay in the saucer game. Her ultimate choice of either death or religion remains unclear. 

J.H.III 


83-2949. Spielberg, Peter. THE SISTERS: No Christ at Bethany, JIQ, 3, 3, 1966, 192-5. The 
sisters, Nannie and Eliza, are the key to the theme of The Sisters. The crucial title helps recall the 
ever-working Martha and the physically idle Mary of the Bible. Their very names, if shortened to 
Beth and Anne, provide the setting of the Biblical story — Bethany. But in this story there is 
horror rather than resurrection, for there is no brother being raised from the dead, and the dead 
brother, Father Flynn, suggests the death of God. W.H.M. 


83-2950. Stein, William Bysshe. COUNTERPARTS: A Swine Song, JJQ, 1, 2, 1964, 30-2. “In 
Counterparts Joyce reduces sensuality to an obscene barnyard appetite": Man as swine. Farr in 
Farrington’s name equals pig in Middle English. On the liturgical calendar, Counterparts takes 
place during the season of Septuagesima, a transition period from Christmas to Lent. JH. 


83-2951. Stern, Frederick C. “Parnell Is Dead": IVY DAY IN THE COMMITTEE ROOM, DO. 
10, 2, 1973, 228-39. Ivy Day is based on a hypothetical Irish election. ‘‘Ivy was a symbol for 
Parnell..and Ivy Day, Oct. 6, was the anniversary of Parnell's death.’’ The central point to the 
story is that Parnell, who objected to English domination, is dead and that Irish politics is in need 
of regeneration. Father Keon apparently represents the church's misdirections in Irish political 
affairs. There is a possibility that Joyce represents Parnell and the priests of Ireland as father 
figures for the Irish. JH. 


83-2952. Taube, Myron. Joyce and Shakespeare: EVELINE and OTHELLO, JJQ, 4, 2, 1967, 
152-4. The Italian street grinder playing The Bohemian Girl in Clay suggests that the reader look 
to Italy and parallel the Frank-Eveline love story with the Othello-Desdemona story. J.H.M 
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83-2953. Torchiana, Donald T. The Ending of THE DEAD: I Follow Saint Patrick, JJQ, 18, 2, 
1981, 123-32. The Dead is full of associations with Irish history and legend. Among the omens of 
paralysis Mr. Browne as a figure of death has several such associations, all oblique. A faint hint of 
hope may enter with Gabriel’s association with St. Patrick. Gabriel parallels St. Patrick closely in 
his origins, conversion and travels, especially his journey westward. Joyce did not share Yeats’s 
hope for resurgence of the ancient Irish imagination in Dublin in 1895, but he allows Gabriel 
"some ancient Patrician accommodation and sympathy that blend...pagan joy and Christian 
circumspection’’. W.H.M. 


83-2954. Torchiana, Donald T. Joyce’s EVELINE and the Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
JJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 22-8. Joyce mentions the blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque in Eveline, a reference 
which unifies the otherwise disparate deta:ls of the story. Alacoque and Eveline's lives show 
similarities which suggest that the former is an ironic comment on the latter. J.H. 


83-2955. Torchiana, Donald T. Joyce’s TWO GALLANTS: A Walk Through the Ascendancy, 
JIQ, 6, 2, 196[9], 115-27. Historical footnotes to streets and buildings in Dublin show that the 
wanderings of Corley and Lenehan contain subtle hints of treachery and extravagance imposed 
on Ireland by the Protestant Ascendancy in the 18th and early 19th centuries. References include 
the Kildare Street Club, Rutland Square, Sackville Street, Dorset Street, St. Stephen's Green, 
Merrion Square, Capel Street, Westmoreland Street, and various buildings en route. W.H.M. 


83-2956. Van Voorhis, John W. The Smocthing Iron: A Topographical Note to AN ENCOUN- 
TER (N), JJQ, 10, 2, 1973, 266. The Smoothing Iron of An Encounter was ‘‘a diving slip adjacent 
to the East Wall near Merchants’ Avenue’’ in Dublin. This is recorded in D. Cosgrave's North 
Dublin-City and Environs. JHA 


83-2957. Voelker, Joseph C. “He Lumped the Emancipates Together": More Analogues for 
Joyce's Mr. Duffy, JJQ, 18, 1, 1980, 23-34. When it is too late to help, Mr. Duffy partly 
comprehends his insubstantiality. He may reflect what Joyce feared he himself or Stanislaus 
might become, but he also resembles two characters in Yeats's story The Tables of the Law 
--Owen Aheme and Joachim of Flora — as detailed analysis shows. The echoes of Nietzsche that 
occur in A Painful Case occur in Yeats's story as well. The story also recalls Yeats in its narrative 
technique of association. JH. 


83-2958. Walsh, Ruth M. That Pervasive Mass - In DUBLINERS and A PORTRAIT OF THE 
ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN, JJQ, 8, 3, 1571, 205-20. Although Catholicism pervades Dubliners 
and A Portrait as it does Irish life, attempts to find structural parallels between the Mass and 
Joyce’s early fiction are rather forced. In Dubliners, the Mass is a symbol that contributes to the 
portrayal of moral and spiritual paralysis. In A Portrait, the Mass is part of the religion that 
saturates Stephen’s experience and that he rejects; it is secularized in a number of places, as 
where the play is held in the chapel, displacing the Mass, and Stephen finds his religion in art. 

I.E.S. 


83-2959. Walzl, Florence L. Gabriel and Michael: The Conclusion of THE DEAD, JJQ, 4, 1, 1966, 
17-31. The ambiguity of the ending of The Dead ‘‘was deliberate" and ‘‘arose from the history and 
development of Dubliners as a collection." This new last story of the collection had to round out 
the theme of paralysis found in the stories of the 1905 collection and also suggest the maturing 
perspective of a similar inertia elsewhere, as learned by Joyce the exile. As the culmination of a 
series of deliberate ambiguities, Gabriel's illumination can suggest either death in life or a new 
approach to reality. W.H.M. 


83-2960. Walzl, Florence L. Joyce's THE SISTERS: A Development, JJQ, 10, 4, 1973, 375-421. 
Central problems in The Sisters are the relationship between the priest and the boy and ''the 
significance of the two sisters." The original Homestead version was less complex, to suit the 
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rural readership. The roles of the sisters diminish between the Homestead version (1904) and the 
final one (1914). The treatment of the boy in the Homes:ead version is muted and his feelings must 
be inferred. The 1904 version shows the meetings between the priest and the boy as circumstan- 
tial. The opening to the 1904 version is an enlightenment, like all Joyce's prose epiphanies. The 
revisions after 1906 make it an introduction to Dubliners. Joyce heightened these themes: 
paralysis, gnomon (an incomplete parallelogram), and simony. (Includes a bibliography of 
criticism on The Sisters). JH.IU 


83-2961. Walzl, Florence L. The Life Chronology of DUBLINERS, JJQ, 14, 4, 1977, 408-15. The 
1906 version of Dubliners contained four story groups: three about boys without fathers, four 
about adolescence, four about men and women in maturity, and three with people in public life. In 
these stories as groups Joyce is careful to develop characters of precise ages related chrono- 
logically to those in other stories. Rather than following British or American age patterns, Joyce 
favored the Roman one, in which childhood continued until 17, adolescence ranged from 17 to 30, 
young manhood from 31 to 45 and old age from 45. Joyce presents a second chronology in which 
the children get older as the stories progress. These children suffer at the hands of their tormented 
parents and appear headed for the same torment — paralysis. LH 


83-2962. Walzi, Florence L. A Social Note on Joyce’s CLAY (N), JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 119-21. The 
plumcake in Clay is wedding cake and this adds to Maria’s pathos. A survey of cookery books in 
the National Library of Ireland shows the similarity between the two kinds of cake. JH 


83-2963. Walzl, Florence L. Symbolism in Joyce’s TWO GALLANTS, JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 73-81. 
Two Gallants was Joyce’s second favourite story in Dubliners (after Ivy Day in the Committee 
Room, another story of betrayal). In Two Gallants a religious symbolism deepens the realistic and 
political meanings. The story inverts events of Christ's life on Holy Thursday to develop Joyce's 
recurring theme of betrayal. The plot develops symbols, including characters, to suggest the 
political servility of Ireland. On the religious level, the use of light and dark and biscuit references 
(to suggest communion) develop Christ as the ultimate symbol of one betrayed. W.H.M. 


83-2964. Ware, Thomas C. A Miltonic Allusion in Joyce’s THE DEAD (N), JIQ, 6, 3, 1969, 273-4. 
In The Dead Gabriel speaks of those ‘‘dead and gone great ones whose fame the world will not 
willingly let die." This echoes Milton’s The Reason of Church Government Urg'd Against 
Prelaty. The allusion characterizes Gabriel as learned, and it fits in with the theme that the past 
gains significance only through the living. J.H.W 


83-2965. Weir, David. ‘‘A Little Cloud”: New Light on the Title (N), JQ, 17, 3, 1980, 301-2. A 
Little Cloud is ''the most perplexing title...in Dubliners”. The Irish word for both ‘‘lamp’’ and 
“cloud” is lampa. There is a strong link with Chandler's wife, who furnishes her husband 
paralysis rather than lamp light, but "chaud" is too important and too suggestive to be equated 
with only one person. IHM 


83-2966. Weir, David. Meditation Structure in A LITTLE CLOUD (N), JJQ, 14, 1, 1976, 84-7. 
Ignatius Gallaher’s first name implies that St. Ignatius Loyola and his Spiritual Exercises are 
structurally related to A Little Cloud. Little Chandle- prepares for his meeting with Gallaher by 
thinking about Corless’s, the restaurant in which they are to meet, and developing a process of 
meditation parallel to Loyola’s. LH DI 


83-2967. Wigginton, B. Eliot, and others. DUBLINERS in Order, JIQ, 7, 4, 1970, 297-314. 
Dubliners is a unit, a book of gloom and darkness, and a book in which the ‘‘outlook of the main 
characters seemed to age and lose its buoyancy’’. [A series of five hypotheses which underly 
these impressions is described in detail and demonstrated in charts.] LH 
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83-2968. Wright, Charles D. Melancholy Duffy and Sanguine Sinico: Humors in A PAINFUL 
CASE, UO. 3, 3, 1966, 171-81. A Painful Case is a story of a man of melancholia in conflict with a 
woman of sanguine temperament. Duffy the saturnine man cannot permanently break out of his 
melancholy to accept Mrs. Sinico’s sanguine warmth, and her death confines him to permanent 
despair and isolation. Joyce’s idea of employing the humors of mediaeval astrology no doubt 
came to him from the story’s source in his brother Stanislaus’s diary. W.H.M. 


See also 83-2717, 83-2718, 83-2721, 83-2722, 83-2723, 83-2977, 83-2981, 83-3043, 83-3061, 83-3072, 
83-3073, 83-3077, 83-3155, 83-3282, 83-3396. 


ii. Stephen Hero and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 


83-2969. Adams, Robert M. Letters to the Editor, UO. 6, 1, 1968, 98-9. Joyce's holograph is not 
his last version of A Portrait and so not a proper source for Chester Anderson's Compass edition. 
W.H.M. 


83-2970. Aubert, J. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 8, 3, 1971, 273. Long thought to be fictitious, 
Synopsis Philosophiae Scholasticae, which is mentioned in A Portrait, is a real book. [A biblio- 
graphical description is given.] LES. 


83-2971. August, Eugene R. Father Arnall's Use of Scripture in A PORTRAIT, UO. 4, 4, 1967, 
275-9. The retreat sermons of Ch. Three expose Father Arnall as weak in scholarship (confusing 
Ecclesiasticus with Ecclesiastes), illogical, and acquisitive, a condemnation extended from him 
to the *'Irish church’’. W.H.M. 


83-2972. Bates, Ronald. The Correspondence of Birds to Things of the Intellect, JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 
281-90. Birds serve both a symbolic and a structural purpose in A Portrait. One connection 
concerns the myth of Daedalus, another augury and the oracular. When looking at birds Ste- 
phen’s mind seethes with allusions. There are ‘‘five major bird figures," Daedalus, Icarus, 
Stephen’s school rival, the wading dove-girl, and Cranly, as detailed analysis shows. Of the many 
birds used, perhaps only the dove and eagle do not carry destructive meanings. J.H.H 


83-2973. Bauerle, Ruth. A Grace Note on ''The Song Simon Sang'' (N), JJQ, 14, 1, 1976, 94. The 
first stanza of a song Who Built America? is very close to Simon Dedalus’s song Waly Waly in A 
Portrait. J.H.H 


83-2974. Beckson, Karl. Joyce’s Stephen Dedalus and Meredith's Richard Feveral: Ordeal and 
Ideal (N), JJQ, 15, 2, 1978, 174-6. A comparison between the ending to Ch. Four in A Portrait and 
Richard Feveral’s meeting with Lucy Desborough along the river in Meredith's The Ordeal of 
Richard Feveral (1859) reveals *'...a startling similarity of imagery and technique.” J.H.III 


83-2975. Beckson, Karl. Stephen Dedalus and the Emblematic Cosmos (N), JJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 95-6. 
Stephen's flyleaf inscription was corrected in the 1964 edition of A Portrait to reveal the shape of 
an inverted chalice, prefiguring Stephen's refusal to serve. JHM 


83-2976. Beckson, Karl. Symons’ ‘‘A Prelude to Life,’’ Joyce's A PORTRAIT, and the Religion 
of Art, JIQ, 15, 3, 1978, 222-8. A Portrait is indebted to Arthur Symons’s self-portrait, ''A Prelude 
to Life," in his Spiritual Adventures (1905). Both contain self-dramatizations of religion, family, 
society, and art. The narrator of Spiritual Adventures experiences epiphanies, is brought up in a 
strict, disciplined, religiously oriented family, and fears the sufferings of hell for his anti-religious 
attitude. Like Stephen, this narrator is weak when pressed about religion but he cannot com- 
pletely escape from it. Both protagonists masturbate and suffer guilt feelings about sex. JHA 


83-2977. Benstock, Bernard. A Covey of Clerics in Joyce and O'Casey, HQ, 2, 1, 1964, 18-32. 
Both Joyce and Sean O’Casey were products of their religious training and their revolt against it. 
Joyce’s priests in Dubliners are typically minor figures in most of the stories but they include a 
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wide range. A Portrait characterizes vividly the clergy whom Stephen rebels against; priests are 
more incidental in Ulysses and FW but actually missing only in Exiles. O’Casey omitted 
clergymen in his early plays but used them variously as symbolic and comic figures, sometimes 
attractive and sometimes villainous, starting with Within the Gates. Both Joyce and O’Casey 
show the preoccupation of modern Irish writers with the church, which Joyce treats as a 
pernicious influence but O'Casey assesses through individuals one by one. W.H.M. 


83-2978. Benstock, Bernard. The Temptation of St. Stephen: A View of the Villanelle, JJQ, 14, 1, 
1976, 31-8. E.C. (or Emma), the girl Stephen writes a villanelle for, is a shadowy character. The 
villanelle segment is surrounded by references to birds. The bird-girl in her boldness conjures up 
Emma for Stephen. Stephen is awakened in the morning by a nocturnal emission. For inspiration 
in composing his villanelle he imagines Emma naked and masturbates. He is neither able to 
remove from his mind his ideal image of Emma nor to accept her as ordinary. Stephen’s kiss in the 
villanelle evolves into marriage for him. It comforts Stephen to equate his noctumal emission 
with Emma’s menstruation. Since the villanelle is written by Stephen, a fictional character, little 
can be gained by explaining the poem as a method of understanding A Portrait. J.H.III 


83-2979. Blechner, Michael Harry. Lynch's Schooldays and St. Jerome (N), JJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 442. 
Joyce may have gotten the association of cow dung with fornication from St. Jerome. J.H.III 


83-2980. Bowen, Zack R. Epiphanies, Stephen's Diary, and the Narrative Perspective of A 
PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN (N), JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 485-8. The diary 
entries at the end of A Portrait place the preceding novel in a new narrative perspective. They 
leave the epiphanies looking less important, for by belabouring the trivial they show that 
Stephen's mind could be unselective and erroneous. Stephen's entry on Cranly is misleading, for 
Cranly does not conduct himself in a grand manner. J.H.III 


83-2981. Boyle, Robert, S.J. A Note on Hynes's ''The Death of Parnell” (N), JQ, 2, 2, 1965, 133. 
Joyce's boyhood poem ‘‘Et Tu, Healy," Hynes's poem on Parnell in [vy Day in the Committee 
Room, and A Portrait’s Christmas dinner are connected through the imagery used. J.H.IlI 


83-2982. Brivic, Sheldon. Joyce in Progress: A Freudian View, JJQ, 13, 3, 1976, 306-27. No two 
books by Joyce are the same. Depth psychology can be used to explain the transformations in 
Joyce’s canon, ''a continuous process in which issues are worked out and possibilities created as 
personality develops." Stephen has an oedipal preoccupation in A Portrait. In each chapter he 
attempts to control a mother figure and fears a paiernal threat. He never escapes from these 
obsessions but he moves toward freedom through exile and art. Ulysses offers the possibility of 
fusing Stephen, Bloom, and Molly into ''archetypal man’’. Dubliners contains several sinister 
men such as Gallaher and Farrington, but as Joyce progressed from Dubliners to FW, the evil 
male seems to recede while the female principle of Molly and ALP begins to take over. J.H. 


83-2983. Citino, David. Isaac Watts and ‘‘The Eagles Will Come and Pull Out His Eyes” (N), JJQ, 
13, 4, 1976, 471-3. A more probable source for ‘‘The Eagle Will Come and Pull Out His Eyes’’ 
than Proverbs 30:17 would be the song Obedience to Parents contained in Isaac Watts’s Divine 
Songs (1715). ; J.H.III 


83-2984. Collins, R.G. The Second Daedalus: Simon The Testifier, UO, 8, 3, 1971, 233-5. Simon, 
whose name means ''he who testifies," is not merelv a sentimental failure. whom Stephen rejects; 
he is also the symbol of the Irish tradition that Stephen will make into art. J.E.S. 


83-2985. Curran, Stuart. ‘‘Bous Stephanoumenos’’: Joyce’s Sacred Cow, UO, 6, 2, 196[9], 
163-70. ‘‘Bous Stephanoumenos’’ is the only Greek in A Portrait. Besides involving some 
punning in Greek, it implies that Stephen is surrounded or encircled, crowned (or self-crowned) 
and a wreath bearer. These meanings all bear on the theme of Stephen as artist, a connection also 
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sustained by references to Stephen as a bull or cow. Greek symbolism associated the cow with a 


sacrifice to art; in various legends it suggests new creations (Europa), power for life (Minos) and 
tortured exile (Io). W.H.M. 


83-2986. Dibble, Brian. A Brunonian Reading of Joyce's A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, DO. 
4, 4, 1967, 280-5. Stephen has many affinities with Giordano Bruno of Nola (1548-1600), the 
Italian philosopher burned at the stake as a heretic by the Church in Rome. Bruno's personal life 
parallels Stephen's, and both reacted similarly to charges of heresy. JH 


83-2987. Duyfhuizen, Bernard. ‘Words [Mis]taken': The Opening Sentence of the Retreat 
Sermons (N), UO, 16, 4, 1979, 488-90. The opening sentence of the first retreat sermon (A Portrait 
108) is a paraphrase from Ecclesiasticus 7:40 in Giovanni Pinamonti’s Hell Opened to Christians 
rather than Ecclesiastes 7:40. Father Arnall acts out his part for the boys at the retreat in vain, and 
he errs when he tells them the source is Ecclesiastes, the book that stresses vanity. JI.H.UI 
83-2988. Egri, Peter. The Function of Dreams and Visions in A PORTRAIT and DEATH IN 
VENICE, JJQ, 5, 2, 1968, 86-102. Dreams and visions and the psychological preparation for them 
are much more prominent in A Portrait than in Stephen Hero, as detailed analysis shows. They 
also grow increasingly complex as the hero matures. Joyce’s work raises the question as to 
whether this subjective fiction can accommodate ‘‘the fundamental principles of traditional 
realism’’, Mann’s Death in Venice shows that it can. _ ] W.H.M. 
83-2989. Epstein, E.L. James Joyce and THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, JJQ, 7, 1, 1969, 22-9. A 
close comparison of specific passages in Ulysses and FW with similar ones in The Way of All 
Flesh shows that Butler's novel influenced them. It is likely from its publication history that Joyce 
encountered it after 1908, possibly in the summer of 1909. Such a date could explain differences 
between Stephen Hero and A Portrait. W.H.M. 
83-2990. Evans, David. Stephen and the Theory of Literary Kinds, JJQ, 11, 2, 1974, 145-9. 
Joyce's analysis of art into the lyrical, the epical and the dramatic evolved from his Paris 
notebook through Stephen Hero into Stephen's basically different definition of the three modes in 
A Portrait. Here Joyce parallels the views of Croce, who stressed aesthetic response rather than 
analysis as the true approach to art. Both writers recall the similar view of SE 


83-2991. Feshbach, Sidney. A Dramatic First Step: A Source for Joyce's Interest in the Idea of 
Daedalus, JJQ, 8, 3, 1971, 197-204. Joyce's choice of the name Stephen Dedalus may have been 
influenced by Ruskin's account of the Daedalus legend; other elements in A Portrait may be 
derived from the same source. Rubek and Irene in Ibsen's When We Dead Awaken probably 
contributed to the characterization of Stephen and E.C. and to the thematic construction of the 
book. J.E.S. 
83-2992. Feshbach, Sidney. A Slow and Dark Birth: A Study of the Organization of A PORT- 
RAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN, UO. 4, 4, 1967, 289-300. Stephen's soul grows 
through a process of gestation which provides both structural and thematic development for the 
novel. In so doing it experiences "he vegetative, animal, and rational’’ states described by 
Aristotle, modified by mediaeval thinkers (Aquinas and Pico della Mirandola). The resulting 
“ladder of perfection’? provides the technique and stylization necessary to transform Stephen 
Hero into the success of A Portrait. W.H.M. 
83-2993. Foran, Donald J. A Mirror Held Up to Stephen, JJQ, 4, 4, 1967, 301-9. A Portrait and 
Ulysses suggest five possible definitions of Stephen's God: the sun; Thoth, the Egyptian bird-god; 
art (or possibly the flesh); the destructive creator who has caused history; and Stephen himself. 
The last alternative is much the most likely. Stephen is not Joyce. W.H.M. 
83-2994. Füger, Wilhelm. Joyce's Use of the MAYNOOTH CATECHISM, JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 
407-14. The Maynooth Catechism contains striking stylistic parallels with Joyce’s novels, 
especially A Portrait. The Maynooth was equal in importance to the Deharbe Catechism for Joyce in 
terms of influence. [Parallels between the Maynooth Catechism and both A Portrait and Ulysses 
are charted.] JHH 
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83-2995. Gabler, Hans Walter. The Christmas Dinner Scene, Parnell's Death and the Genesis of A 
PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN, JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 27-38. Because of its 
centrality to the novel, Joyce revised the Christmas dinner scene a great deal. There is insufficient 
evidence, but it appears Joyce removed the Christmas dinner scene from Ch. Two and placed it in 
Ch. One. A similar Christmas dinner took place in Joyce’s own childhood in 1891 — the same date 


used in A Portrait, for 1891 was the year Parnell died. JH.II 
83-2996. Gabler, Hans Walter. ‘‘Pull Out His Eyes, Apologise’’ (N), UO, 11, 2, 1974, 167-9. Joyce 
possibly used Proverbs 30:17 for his first epiphany, ''Puli out his eyes,/ Apologise."" J.H.III 


83-2997. Gargan, William. Letters to the Editor [1], JIQ, 20, 1, 1982, 145. Before Douglas H. 
Parker pointed out that ‘‘Simon is an anagram of Minos", (A Note on Simon Dedalus”, JIQ, 19, 
2, 1982, 182: A.E.S. item 83-3030), Diane Fortuna had already done so (in her excellent article 
“The Labyrinth as Controlling Image in Joyce's PORTRAIT”, New York Public Library 
Bulletin, 76 [1972]). W.H.M. 


83-2998. Gillam, Doreen. Stephen Kouros, JJQ, 8, 3. 1971, 221-32. Jane Harrison's Themis may 
have contributed to the structure and symbolism cf A Portrait. In her account of primitive 
religion, the Kouretes, guardians of an infant mystery-god, were transformed from youthful 
initiates to medicine men and ultimately into gods. This parallels Stephen's transformations and is 
especially important in the climax of Part IV and the mythic dimensions of Part V. J.E.S. 


. 83-2999. Goldman, Arnold. Stephen Dedalus's Dream of Parnell (N), UO, 6, 3, 1969, 262-4. Joyce 
took the trouble to put Stephen's dream near Parnell's death in A Portrait, and so the novel 
develops in the aftermath of that event. J.H.III 


83-3000. Grayson, Janet. ‘Do You Kiss Your Mother?’’: Stephen Dedalus’ Sovereignty of 
Ireland, JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 119-26. Stephen's reluctance to kiss his mother, E.C., and the prostitute 
has mythic significance. In Irish legends like those of Niall and the Sons of King Daire the hero 
turns a hag into a beautiful woman and wife with a kiss, and through her he gains sovereignty in 
Ireland. By resisting kisses Stephen is inverting the myth and rejecting the call of Ireland. But he 
is wrong to think he can escape it or love for a woman in his artistic future. W.H.M. 


83-3001. Grayson, Thomas W. James Joyce and Stephen Dedalus: The Theory of Aesthetics, 
JJQ, 4, 4, 1967, 310-19. In A Portrait Joyce presents Stephen as the alazon or victim who moves 
through an intermediate stage to become a smug eiron or hero of art in Ch. Five. In it his aesthetic 
views differ from Joyce's, though both are relativistic. A detailed analysis of Stephen's stroll to 
the university in Ch. Five shows that as eiron he fails to perceive and experience beauty, but 
merely fantasizes. W.H.M. 


83-3002. Halper, Nathan. Letters to the Editor, UO. 13, 4, 1976, 489-90. Hans Walter Gabler, 
“The Christmas Dinner Scene, Pamell’s Death, and the Genesis of A PORTRAIT OF THE 
ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN,” JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 27-38 (A.E.S. item 83-2995) and others need to 
remember that Joyce revised the first three chs. of A Portrait. W.H.M. 


83-3003. Halper, Nathan. Note on “The Hawklike Man"', UO. 17, 3, 1980, 312. Book VIII of 
Metamorphoses does not refer to the ‘‘fabulous artificer' as ‘‘the hawklike man" (U 210-40, A 
Portrait 169.05). IHM 


83-3004. Harrison, Kate. The PORTRAIT Epiphany, JJQ, 8, 2, 1971, 142-50. Although absent 
from the aesthetic theory of Ch. Five, the concept of epiphany is present in a ‘‘devotional’’ form 
in Ch. Four, where it resembles Gerard Manley Hopkins’s meditations on self and the universal 
mind. J.E.S. 


83-3005. Helms, Denise M. A Note on Stephen’s Dream in PORTRAIT, JIQ, 8, 2, 1971, 151-6. 
Stephen's first dream in A Portrait contains religious and Freudian symbolism. The dream setting 
is excremental, signifying the soul in hell. The ''torn flannel waistcoat’’ is connected with St. 
Stephen. JH. 
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83-3006. Hutchings, William. Ontogenesis/Phylogenesis: The Pattern of Historical Development 
in Chapter IV of A PORTRAIT, JJQ, 15, 4, 1978, 339-46. Stephen’s mental and spiritual growth in 
Ch. Four of A Portrait encapsulates western intellectual history, but with a Catholic bias. He ' 
knows pre-medieval history only from a Christian perspective. His medieval period is character- 
ized by phrases from classical geometry and ascetic denial and suffering. In his Renaissance 
phase he experiences the temptations of Faust. His mind moves toward the modern age as he 
ponders like a doubting Victorian. Like a modern he realizes that ‘‘disorder’’, ‘‘misrule’’ and 
“‘confusion’’ are ‘‘to win the day in his soul‘ (A Portrait 162). Stephen's decision is crucial. He 
has chosen Truth in a world where good and evil appear combined. J.H.III 


83-3007. Jennings, Dan. Letter To The Editor, IO, 17, 2, 1980, 225-6. Joseph Strick has filmed A 
Portrait with beautiful authenticity, although there are both some hurrying and some overstressing 
of various incidents. W.H.M. 


83-3008. Jones, David E. The Essence of Beauty in James Joyce's Aesthetics, JIQ, 10, 3, 1973, 
291-311. The critics divide into two camps concerning Joyce's aesthetics: one defends Stephen's 
stand on Aquinas, the other argues that Aquinas is ''shifted and distorted in various ways." A 
further opposition occurs between those who see Stephen as espousing Joyce's theories, and 
those who see Stephen as espousing only Stephen's theories. The basis for Stephen's theories is 
Aristotle’s De Anima and Metaphysics. Joyce posits three constituents of beauty: the object of 
perception, integritas; of recognition, consonantia; and of satisfaction, claritas. Father Noon's 
discussion of integritas does not refer to Aquinas's Commentary on De Anima or to parts of the 
Summa Theologiae. Aristotle and Aquinas stand behind Stephen’s theory that beauty is ‘known 
in one single simple act which cannot be divided into 'phases'."' J.H.III 


83-3009. Kain, Richard M. Dublin as ‘‘The Seventh City of Christendom’’ (N), HQ, 11, 2, 1974, 
174. The source for ''the seventh city of Christendom’’ (A Portrait 167) might be Revelation 
3:15-16. J.H.III 


83-3010. Kain, Richard M. New Perspectives on the PORTRAIT: A Prefatory Note, IO, 4, 4, 
1967, 251-4. A special issue of the JJQ on A Portrait shows that criticism of the novel has been 
cumulative and increasingly sophisticated, both about the ambiguities of the epiphany and 
especially as to the nature of the irony. W.H.M. 


83-3011. Kain, Richard M. Why Is “The Best English’? Spoken in Lower Drumcondra?: A Note 
on the PORTRAIT (N), JJQ, 11, 1, 1973, 51-2. The Irish history involved in A Portrait 188 
includes a futile monster procession which took place in Lower Drumcondra in 1843, and a 
proposal for a university there. J.H. 


83-3012. Kaye, Julian B. Joyce’s Use of the Word Pervert (N), JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 309-10. 
Pervert is used by Joyce in Exiles, A Portrait and Ulysses to denote one who has turned to 
error in religious matters. J.H.III 


83-3013. Kestner, Joseph. Joyce and Giovanni Verga: A Note (N), JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 357-9. While 
in Trieste, Joyce most likely read Verga and was influenced by him. Joyce may have gotten his 
concept of the artist, invisible like God, from Verga's preface to his short story Gramigna’s 
Mistress, in which he mentions this idea. J.H.III 


83-3014. Kimball, Jean. Freud, Leonardo, and Joyce: The Dimensions of a Childhood Memory, 
DO, 17, 2, 1980, 165-82. Joyce soon owned a copy of Freud's 1910 discussion of da Vinci's 
childhood, including the artist’s memory of a vulture at his cradle. This essay, including the 
discussion of da Vinci's relationship with his mother, probably influenced both A Portrait and 
Ulysses. Bloom like da Vinci substituted research for sexual activity. A connection can be made ` 
between da Vinci's vulture and Stephen's memory in A Portrait of the **moocow'' and his tense 
relationship with his father. A second connection with the vulture is Dante's threat of eagles 
making Stephen blind. Another fear for Stephen in Ulysses as well as da Vinci in the cradle is 
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- homosexuality, which Joyce links to sexual activity with an older woman for both Stephen and 
Shakespeare. IHM 


' 83-3015. King, Martha. Cesare Pavese: Reluctant Translator of James Joyce, HQ, 9, 3, 1972, 
374-82. Cesare Pavese, who enjoyed translating A Portrait into Italian, was reluctant to translate 
Joyce's other works because of their inventive and original language. LH Dt 


83-3016. Klein, James. Out of Mere Words: Self-Composition and A PORTRAIT OF THE 
ARTIST, JJQ, 13, 3, 1976, 293-305. A Portrait is ‘*...about Stephen’s discovery of a way to go 
crazy in a socially acceptable way’’ (by becoming a writer). Words are extremely important to 
Stephen and nearly drive him crazy. He re-experiences his own birth through the word ''Foetus" 
carved into his desk, and he ‘‘murders’’ his father with poetry from Shelley. [The author feels that 
his time in a psychiatric ward gave him experiences which he shares with Stephen.] JHIA 


83-3017. Knuth, Leo. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 12, 1/2, 1974-75, 198. Hans Walter Gabler’s note 
on the influence of Proverbs on A Portrait (JJQ, 11, 2, 1974, 167-8 [A.E.S. item 83-2996]) had 
already been twice anticipated. W.H.M. 


83-3018. Lanser, Susan Sniader. Stephen’s Diary: The Hero Unveiled, JIQ, 16, 4, 1979, 417-23. 
The new perspective provided by the diary at the end of A Portrait marks a shift to a more, not a 
less, dramatic mode of narration, for Stephen is not Joyce. Since a diary does not require one to 
maintain an image, Stephen produces a subliminal version of himself. The diary section elimi- 
nates the narrator and provides a private context with which to examine Stephen. Through a 
tension between language and experience it reveals a Stephen who lacks confidence but who is 
‘fon the verge of adulthood, creating a final portrait of an artist not quite bom." J.H.II 


83-3019. Leigh, David J., S.J. From the Mists of Childhood: Language as Judgment of the 
Emerging Artist in Joyce's A PORTRAIT, DO. 12, 4, 1975, 371-9. The more important evaluation 
of the artist is not Stephen's theory of aesthetics but rather his practical efforts as an artist, 
especially as he composes his villanelle (A Portrait 217-24). Stephen develops 12 roles of the 
young artist, including reshaper, namer, brooder, would-be saint, priest as artist, poet as painter, 
mythmaker, rhapsode, expressor of real emotions, and transformer. As an artist, he is ‘‘...caught 
in a dynamic process of naming, reshaping, prophesying, and mythmaking that is its own 
guarantee’’. Since all this is beyond the single artist, he must trust in the process. J.H. 


83-3020. Little, George A. James Joyce and Little’s Death, JJQ, 4, 4, 1967, 258-62. The boy called 
Little in A Portrait has a real life counterpart. Peter Stanislaus Little died at Clongowes in 1890 
while Joyce was there. J.H.III 


83-3021. Loss, Archie K. AU Thy Waves Are Gone Over Me: Horton's IMAGES and Joyce's 
Dedalus (N), JJQ, 20, 1, 1982, 125-8. Joyce may have been attracted to the Icarus myth through an 
illustration (here reproduced) in W.T. Horton's A Book of Images (1898). Despite differences 
from Ovid, the illustration is likely intended to show Icarus. WWM. 


83-3022. Magalaner, Marvin. Reflections on A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, JIQ, 4, 4, 1967, 
343-6. In contrast to earlier generations of readers, the modern student is attracted to A Portrait as 
a portrait of ‘‘a real man’’ whose ‘‘moral values [are] sharply at odds with those of parents, state, 
and church’’. : W.H.M. 


83-3023. Marcus, Phillip L. George Moore's Dublin ‘‘Epiphanies’’ and Joyce, JJQ, 5, 2, 1968, 
157-61. Joyce’s harsh picture of Dublin society in his early fiction recalls Moore's similar 
treatment of it in Parnell and his Island (1885-87) and A Drama in Muslin (1886). Moore was one of 
the few Irish novelists before Joyce to use Dublin as a setting. The epiphanies in Stephen Hero 
particularly recall Moore. W.H.M. 


83-3024. McKnight, Jeanne. Unlocking the Word-Hoard: Madness, Identity and Creativity in 
James Joyce, HQ, 14, 4, 1977, 420-35. Stephen in A Portrait is caught in an ‘‘oral-narcissistic 
dilemma'' — he both wishes to be part of his mother and liberated from her. This mother for both 
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Stephen and Joyce is not the physical one who gave birth to them but rather the Mothers of the 
Universe — Ireland, whores, and the Catholic Church. Stephen in A Portrait has his sanity 
threatened because of his battle to distinguish his self from the world about him. Both Stephen 
and Joyce go into exile in order to avoid being engulfed by the Irish world about them, and both 
maintain sanity through words. IHN 


83-3025. Melchiori, Giorgio. The First and Last of the PROVINCIALS (N), IQ, 19, I, 1981, 
76-80. Two lots of lost pages of Stephen Hero have been published separately (in John J. Slocum 
and Herbert Cahoon’s New Directions ed. [1955] and Marvin Magalaner’s A Joyce Miscellany II 
[1959] respectively) but not in the (British) editions of Stephen Hero itself. The episode in these 
pages describes Stephen’s visit to kis godfather in the provincial town of Mullingar amd may have 
been intended for a second book of short stories, Provincials. LH UE 


83-3026. Moseley, Virginia. Stephen Hero: ‘‘The Last of the First’, UO, 3, 4, 1966, 278-87. With 
the help of The Workshop of Daedalus (eds. Robert Scholes and Richard M. Kain, Evanston: 
Northwestern Univ. Pr., 1965), one can follow the development of Biblical analogy into Stephen 
Hero. Stephen is paralleled to Chríst in many specific ways, Good Friday references being 
particularly crucial. J.H.III 


83-3027. Naremore, James. Style As Meaning in A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, JJQ, 4, 4, 
1967, 331-42. Although critics have noted opposing late Victorian styles in A Portrait, they miss 
the careful use of them. The immature Stephen uses a lush over-romantic style out of which he 
must grow. Wayne C. Booth (The Rhetoric of Fiction, Chicago, 1961) sees difficulties of 
interpretation which a careful study of the rhetoric can remove. The style helps the reader to 
understand Stephen for himself rather than through the author's comments. W.H.M. 


83-3028. Newman, Francis X. A Source for the Name ‘‘Dedalus’’?, IO, 4, 4, 1967, 271-4. A 
possible additional source for ‘‘Dedalus’’ is a novel called A Modern Daedalus (1885), by Tom 
Greer, ‘‘a piece of political propaganda’’ that ‘‘reads like & boy's adventure tale". The hero 
invents a flying contrivance which may anticipate Stephen as the artist struggling to maintain his 
independence, and there are also parallels in detail between them. J.H.III 


83-3029. O'Mahony, Eoin. Father Conmee and His Associates, JJQ, 4, 4, 1967, 263-70. The 
history of the Jesuits in Ireland since 1814, which has intimately affected the struggle over higher 
education for Catholics, largely concerns Clongowes School. Father John Conmee was Rector 
there in the 1880's, and Father William F. Power taught there. Both likely influenced Joyce 
strongly. W.H.M. 


83-3030. Parker, Douglas H. A Note on Simon Dedalus (N), JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 182. The Daedalian 
labyrinth for Stephen Dedalus in A Portrait is Ireland. His father Simon, an anagram for Minos, is 
the epitome of Ireland and serves as a ruling figure, a Minos, who must be avoided. J.H.HI 


83-3031. Peterson, Richard F. Stephen’s Aesthetics: Reflections of the Artist or the Ass? (N), 
JJQ, 17, 4, 1980, 427-33. Stephen's aesthetic theories reflect his personal ordeals. In A Portrait 
Stephen turns to art in reaction both to the squalor of the real life around him and to his alienation 
from life's pleasures. Early critics of A Portrait missed the irony intended in the last chapter, but 
more recent critics overstress it. Stephen shares with Conrad, James, and Flaubert the emphasis 
on form as a critical measurement of the artist and on intense perception of the act of creation 
itself. Joyce's choice of Bloom over Stephen as his favorite indicates his selection of life over art. 
The “difference between Joyce and Stephen is that ...[Joyce] has solved the problems...[his] 
fictional artist encountered". J.H.H 


83-3032. Pollock, Harry J. The Girl Joyce Did Not Marry, IQ, 4, 4, 1967, 255-7. Eileen Vance, 
the model for a girl in A Portrait, married Dan Stoddart in 1959 and has lived with him in 
Saskatchewan, Quebec and Alberta. She recalls her memories of Joyce when her childhood home 
was near his in Dublin. W.H.M. 
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83-3033. Pope, Deborah. The Misprison of Vision: A Comparison of Stephen’s Heaven and Hell 
in A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN, JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 263-70. Stephen's 
' personal vision of hell (the hallucinations following the sermon) and of heaven (the sight of the 
bird-girl) show an alignment between the religious and the secular which challenges the ironic 
view of his dedication to art. Both the goats in the vision of hell and the bird-girl of the vision of 
heaven can be viewed as products of his imagination. Stephen's ‘‘Help!’’ at the thought of the 
goats is reversed by his ‘‘Heavenly God’’ when he sees the bird-girl, but he also links her with the 
-goats, lust and hell. IHM 


83-3034. Ranald, Margaret Loftus. Stephen Dedalus’ Vocation and The Irony Of Religious 
Ritual, JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 97-102. The answer to Wayne Booth’s question as to whether Stephen’s 
rejection of the priesthood is a triumph, tragedy, or comedy depends on a careful reading of the 
text (Cf. The Rhetoric of Fiction, Chicago, 1961, p. 327). The enticements to become a priest 
which are given to Stephen and- which tempt him are pride (the deadly sin) and power. Taking the 
„ stance of the Church, the reader can see these traits of Stephen in his reaction to its ritual in a new 
light. W.H.M. 


83-3035. Reddick, Bryan. The Importance of Tone in the Structural Rhythm of Joyce's POR- 
TRAIT, JJQ, 6, 3, 1969, 201-18. Tone of language helps to characterize Stephen and shapes reader 
response to him. A study of the epiphanies at the ends of chapters and the anti-epiphanies at the 
beginnings of chapters shows this technique particularly well. A tone of personal elation at the 
end of a chapter gives way to pedestrian summary at the beginning of the succeeding chapter, 
characterizing Stephen's disillusionments and creating irony for the reader. The tone of various 
epiphanies also varies, from intensity to peacefulness. The tone of the closing epiphany is hopeful 
for Stephen, though qualified for the reader by an awareness of earlier disillusionments. W.H.M. 


83-3036. Riquelme, John Paul. Pretexts for Reading and for Writing: Title, Epigraph, and Journal 
in A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN, IQ, 18, 3, 1981, 301-21. A Portrait, 
although not so idiosyncratic as Joyce's later work, is a marginal novel because of startling 
elements which appear as breaks and digressions from the narrative either at the beginning (title, 
epigraph) or at the end (journal). Digressions can become the epitome of such a novel. Here they 
create a duality between Joyce and Stephen as storytellers and as artists. Documents like the 
journal create displacements in space, time and style. From the first paragraph onward, Stephen 
is retelling as well as participating in his story, creating a future out of his past, and providing a 
frame best likened to the self-circling Mobius strip in geometry. The final notation (''Dublin 
1904/Trieste 1914°”) continues the Joyce-Stephen duality and confirms it. W.H.M. 


83-3037. Robinson, K.E. The Stream of Consciousness Technique and the Structure of Joyce's 
PORTRAIT, JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 63-84. The time sequence in A Portrait is psychological, not 
chronological. A detailed analysis of the association of ideas in Stephen's stream of conscious- 
ness includes the whole novel, clarifying it and showing its artistic immediacy. Two stages in 
Stephen's development emerge. A similar analysis of the Christian symbolism, which is appre- 
hensive, is necessary to suggest a ‘‘third stage of maturity", that of ‘‘Joyce as author’’. W.H.M. 


83-3038. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. More on Julien Green on James Joyce (N), JJQ, 5, 2, 1968, 176-7. 
Green reviewed A Portrait in French for La Nouvelle Revue francaise in 1924, stressing ‘‘Stephen's 
religious crisis' and unhappy inner life and evaluating the novel mainly as a forerunner of 
Ulysses. W.H.M. 


83-3039. Rossman, Charles. Letters To The Editor, JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 368-9. It is not obvious that 
Stephen has been awakened by a nocturnal emission in A Portrait [a$ Bernard Benstock claims in 
JIQ, 14, 1, 1976, 31-38 (A.E.S. item 83-2978)]. JHH 


83-3040. Rossman, Charles. Stephen Dedalus’ Villanelle, JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 281-93. Robert 
Scholes’s conclusion in ‘‘Stephen Dedalus, Poet or Esthetic’? (PMLA, 89, Sept. 1964, 484-9 
[A.E.S. item [65-]1168]) that Stephen’s villanelle to E.C. is the beginning of Stephen as a poet is 
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incorrect because the poem does not connect any meaning with Stephen’s relationship to E.C. 
other than anger. The poem allows Stephen to kiss E.C. spiritually without any danger of personal 
involvement. Stephen regains a sense of involvement (now to art) when he sees the bird-girl on 
the beach after the composition of the poem. ^ LH 


83-3041. St. Peter, Christine. Dedalus As Artificer: An Elizabethan Pun (N), JIQ, 15, 2, 1978, 
179-80. ‘‘Old father, old artificer, stand me now and ever in good stead’’, the last line in A Portrait, 
is possibly a reflection of two sections of dialogue in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in His Humor: (1) 
“Slid, I cannot choose but laugh to see myself translated thus from a poor creature to a creator” 
(IV, iv, 1-2); and (2) ‘Edward: An artificer! An architect! Except a man had studied begging for all 
his lifetime, and been a weaver of language from his infancy for the clothing of it, I never saw his 
rival!" (III,v, 22-24). J.H.II 


83-3042. Scott, Bonnie Kime. The Woman in the Black Straw Hat: A Transitional Priestess in 
STEPHEN HERO, JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 407-16. In rejecting Emma Clery as too conformist in religion 
in Stephen Hero, Stephen transforms the woman in the black straw hat into a symbol of his 
rebellion against religion, women, and his culture, and gains the spiritual freedom he then needs. 
Joyce likely drew this figure of religious independence from Yeats, and the allusion to The 
Adoration of the Magi (SH 192) leads on to many other parallels with Yeats’s story. For his 
development of the girl, Joyce is also indebted to both Emest Renan and Buddhistic philosophy. 
Stephen is impressed by the Buddhists’ attitude toward sex and pacifism. ‘‘He draws from Yeats, 
Renan, and Buddhism and compresses them into an alternative to Catholicism.” JHA 


83-3043. Senn, Fritz. The Challenge: “Ignotas Animum” (An Old-fashioned Close Guessing at a 
Borrowed Structure), JJQ, 16, 1/2, 1978/79, 123-34. Joyce's epigraph to A Portrait — Ovid’s “Et 
ignotas animum dimittit in artes’’ needs commentary, but precise translations obscure its likely 
appeal to Joyce. They stress the end result of devoting the mind to unknown arts and ignore the 
method of achieving it. This sentence has markings of repetition and vagueness that Joyce 
employed in his own sentences and in A Portrait. The incertitude of The Sisters, the parallax 
Ulysses and all of FW are devoted to the same principles as the quotation. Words and phrases in 
Joyce’s works are sometimes not fully understood until more clues are given in the text. This 
vagueness is implied both in the process of translating the above quotation and in the translation 
itself. J.H. 


83-3044. Senn, Fritz. Latin me that (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 241-3. Chapter Five of A Portrait contains 
some dog Latin which is retained that way in Swedish, Danish, German, Dutch, Polish, Finnish, 
and Serbo-Croatian translations. (Other variations are discussed.] IHN 


. 83-3045. Shapiro, Harold I. Ruskin and Joyce’s PORTRAIT (N), SQ, 14, 1, 1976, 92-3. A likely 
source for Stephen's theory of ''literary kinds’ is Letter 34 of Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, which 
divides literature into three kinds, the three proposed by Stephen (lyric, epic, and dramatic). 

J.H. 


83-3046. Sharpless, F. Parvin. Irony in Joyce’s PORTRAIT: The Stasis of Pity, JJQ, 4, 4, 1967, 
320-30. Conflicting views as to whether Joyce invites sympathy or criticism of Stephen in early 
incidents like the pandying suggest that the reader needs to adopt an unusually objective stance to 
the novel from the first. Stephen himself becomes increasingly detached from his environment as 
the novel progresses — from everything but art. He comes to view his earlier concerns with 
“objective pity and stasis”. W.H.M. 


83-3047. Skeffington, Andrée D. Sheehy. Historical Background to the Testimonial to the Tsar of 
Russia Referred to ia STEPHEN HERO and A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, JJQ, 20, 1, 1982, 
117-20. McCann collecting signatures for peace recalls Frank Skeffington, who as one of the few 
Irish supporters of Tsar Nicholas H's peace initiative collected signatures, likely in Jan. 1899, 
towards the total of 160,000 gathered in Great Britain. The movement led to the conference of 
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May-July 1899 at the Hague which resulted in the Permanent International Court of Justice and 
the Court of Arbitration there. W.H.M. 


83-3048. Skeffington, Andrée D. Sheehy. Reflections on the Reality of One of Joyce's Early 
Friendships, JQ, 20, 1, 1982, 109-16. MacCann is treated more briefly and less pettily, but more 
coldly and hostilely, in A Portrait than in Stephen Hero when Stephen refuses to sign his peace 
petition. Based on Frank Skeffington, MacCann reflects Joyce's estrangement from his one-time 
friend and fellow rebel. Skeffington, who was a staunch advocate of women's rights, had refused 
to lend Joyce money for eloping with Nora Barnacle without marrying her. W.H.M. 


83-3049. Sosnoski, James J. Reading Acts and Reading Warrants: Some Implications for Readers 
Responding to Joyce’s Portrait of Stephen, UO, 16, 1/2, 1978/79, 43-63. If hypotheses about the 
text generate facts, then controversy such as that over ‘‘esthetic distance" in A Portrait is 
important. Wayne Booth points out that ironic readings of Stephen's character in A Portrait are 
not true to the text and appeared only after Stephen Hero was published. Scholes (1964) and later 
critics have replied that the irony in A Portrait is self-contained and also that extra-textual 
evidence is valid. Applying different conventions in isolation to an interpretation of Stephen's 
character, Kenner reads A Portrait as lyrical; Booth as ‘‘stable irony’’; and Scholes as eiron/alazon 
characterization, read in terms of historical conventions of ''composition.'" [A bibliography 
(1928-1977) of works on esthetic distance in A Portrait is included.] JHA 


83-3050. Steinberg, Erwin R. The Bird-Girl in A PORTRAIT as Synthesis: The Sacred Assimi- 
lated to the Profane, UO, 17, 2, 1980, 149-63. The ending to Ch. Four is bound up with the ending 
of Chs. Two and Three, which are the thesis and antithesis that provide Ch. Four as synthesis. 
Joyce used pieces of his essay ‘‘A Portrait” to create three different women within A Portrait (the 
prostitute, the bird-girl, and the mother figure). The thesis of Ch. Two is the “lustful fantasies’ of 
nighttown versus the antithesis of the youthful asexual fantasies of Mercedes. The concluding 
worldliness of Ch. Two serves as the antithesis to embracing the Church at the end of Ch. Three. 
The synthesis of Chapters Two and Three is the bird-girl of Ch. Four. [An appendix displays 
symbolic similarities or parallels in 23 areas contained within the three chapters. ] JHII 


83-3051. Unkeless, Elaine. Bats and Sanguivorous Bugaboos, JJQ, 15, 2, 1978, 128-33. The 
phrase a ''batlike soul’’ (A Portrait, 221) occurs to Stephen in a fit of jealousy toward Emma. 
Joyce’s reference to bats in A Portrait 220-1 alludes to three concepts: (1) Irish women, (2) the 
artist, and (3) slang for prostitute. Joyce employed the bat to represent both the vampire and 
Ireland in Poem XXXIII of Chamber Music. Both Gerty MacDowell and Bridie Kelly are linked 
to bats in Ulysses. Stephen links bats (and so women) with vampires. JHA 


83-3052. Van Laan, Thomas F. The Meditative Structures of Joyce’s PORTRAIT, JJQ, 1, 3, 1964, 
3-13. Joyce makes use of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises in A Portrait for inspired borrowings for 
theme and format. Loyola’s pattern of four exercises of meditation (on sin, the life of Christ up to 
Palm Sunday, the Passion, and the Resurrection) permeates every chapter of the novel. W.H.M. 


83-3053. Wachtel, Albert. Ripe for Preaching: Stephen Dedalus and the Chain of Command, JJQ, 
14, 1, 1976, 8-14. Simon Dedalus advises Stephen not to ‘‘peach on a fellow” (A Portrait 9). As A 
‚Portrait progresses, Stephen decreases the hold his father has over him. When Wells pushed him 
into the cesspool, Stephen was still under the influence of his father and hence let it pass. By the 
time of Father Dolan’s unfair pandying of him, he has begun the break with his father and 
therefore protests to the school. At the Christmas dinner when his father quarrels with Dante over 
the peaching of Kitty O’Shea’s husband on Parnell, the break of Stephen's trust in his father 
becomes complete. LH II 


83-3054. Waldron, Philip. A Note on the Text of STEPHEN HERO (N), JJQ, 3, 3, 1966, 220-1. 
The beginning of the 25 pages added to the revised Stephen Hero (1956) derives from an epiphany 
[here reproduced]. J.H.HI 
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83-3055. Wall, Richard J. Fleming’s Unfinished Inscription (N), JJQ, 19, 3, 1982, 348-9. Stephen’s 
self-identifying verse inscribed on his geography book is patterned on one familiar in Ireland for 
generations. I.H.IH 


83-3056. Wall, Richard J. [Letter], DO. 11, 4, 1974, 432. David Evans in Stephen and the Theory 
of Literary Kinds (JJQ, 11, 2, 1974, 145-9 [A.E.S. item 83-2990]) makes two omissions: (1) the 
likely source for Stephen’s theory is Yeats’s preface to Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain of Muirthemne, 
and (2) Joyce’s earliest use of the theory was in his review of Walter Jerrold’s George Meredith. 

IHM 


83-3057. Weir, David. Stephen Dedalus: Rimbaud or Baudelaire? (N), JJQ, 18, 1, 1980, 87-91. At 
times Stephen Dedalus recails such 19th-century French poets as Rimbaud and Verlaine, but the 
closest parallel is with Baudelaire. Stephen echoes Le Voyage verbally, and in characterization 
he recalls Baudelaire in his ''alternation of emotional highs and lows’’ and his ‘‘angelic pretense’’. 

W.H.M. 


83-3058. Worthington, Mabel P. The Song Simon Sang (N), JIQ, 4, 2, 1967, 159-60. Waly Waly, 
sung by Simon Dedalus in A Portrait, has many variants. [The lyrics to one, Love is Pleasing, are: 
included.] . J.H.Ill 


83-3059. Zaniello, Thomas. The Epiphany and the Object-Image Distinction, JJQ, 4, 4, 1967, 
286-8. The movement from the ''epiphanic moment’’ in Stephen Hero, when ‘‘the essence of a 
character or situation is revealed", to the ''epiphany" in A Portrait, which stresses the verbal 
technique for projecting it, seems to recall Croce's distinction in Estetica between intuitive and 
logical knowledge. W.H.M. 


83-3060. Zingrone, Frank. Joyce and D’Annunzio: The Marriage of Fire and Water, JJQ, 16, 3, 
1979, 253-65. Joyce took ''both the concept and the artistic development of the epiphany’’ from 
D’Annunzio’s H Fuoco (The Flame) for A Portrait. Both D'Annunzio's Stelio and Joyce's 
Stephen view the artist as an alchemist. Early on Stelio learns to blend the knowledge of women 
to receive higher knowledge while Stephen learns this only after great difficulty. An important 
"marriage" in both works is that of fire and water or of opposites, which leads to alchemical 
symbolism in A Portrait. Both works use as a frame the myth of Minos, Daedalus, and the 
Labyrinth. Stelio envisions Venice as a labyrinth while Dublin and Stephen's mind serve as a 
labyrinth in A Portrait. Both Joyce and D'Annunzio treat joy as an aesthetic function of their 
works. T.H.III 


See also 83-2726, 83-2869, 83-2880, 83-2912, 83-2958, 83-3069, 83-3077, 83-3085, 83-3239, 83-3306, 
83-3345, 83-3350, 83-3364, 83-3492, 83-3657. 
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83-3061. Abbott, H. Porter. The Importance of Martin Cunningham, JJQ, 5, 1, 1967, 47-52. 
Martin Cunningham of Grace becomes crucial to Joyce's theme in Ulysses and so, unlike the 
other minor characters, he is developed with a psychological roundness. Still overbearing as 
‘“Dublin’s moral caretaker", he now shows a rare sensibility like Bloom's and also an ability, 
which Bloom lacks, to put his admirable traits into practice. As a result he represents ''a crucial 


fragment...of Joyce's ideal”. W.H.M. 


83-3062. Aithal, S. Krishnamoorthy. Allusions to the Buddha in ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 
510-12. Bloom, Stephen and Molly all think of the Buddha and all make errors in interpreting his 
positions. Yet these incongruities are in keeping with the book’s attempt to break the separations 
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between cultures, countries, and peoples. ‘The spirit of the Buddha...pervades the whole of 
Ulysses”. JHA 


83-3063. Allison, June W. A Literary Coincidence?: Joyce and Plato, JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 267-82. 
Joyce never mentions Plato in ''Oxen of the Sun’’ or in the Notesheets or letters about it, but the 
parallels between it and the Symposium are extensive (whether coincidental or not). Both are 
dramatic dialogues set in a ‘‘drinking party’’. There are similarities in the gathering and seating of 
both groups. The major theme in ‘‘Oxen’’ is procreation, in the Symposium, Eros. Religious 
associations are made by both groups concerning Eros and procreation. Bloom shows several 
parallels to Socrates, including a skill in being questioned. And the structures of both sequences 
"make use of chronological sequences which are tangent in the area of literary development’’. 

J.R.N 


83-3064. Aubert, J. More French Joyceana (N), JIQ, 3, 4, 1966, 294. [The note comments on three 
. items raised in JJQ, Fall, 1965: (1) Butor’s essay on Joyce, (2) a French translation of U and (3) 
Joyce’s influence on Queneau.] J.H. 


83-3065. Bass, Richard K. Additional Allusions in ‘‘Eumaeus’’, JJQ, 10, 3, 1973, 321-9. [This list 
supplements Thornton's Allusions in ULYSSES (Univ. of N.C. Pr., 1968), for ‘‘Eumaeus’’. 
Historical personages and Joyce’s earlier works are added in this list. ] JH. 


83-3066. Bauerle, Ruth. AmblyU.P.ia (N), JJQ, 9, I. 1971, 117-18. U.P.:up (U 158.12), often 
taken to refer to urination, is also a political allusion, since Up was a password in the 1790's for the 
United Irishmen. J.H.IN 


83-3067. Bauerle, Ruth. A Footnote, Publishing Bans (N), JJQ, 5, 2, 1968, 180. The film of 
Ulysses was banned at first in Willoughby, Ohio, in 1967 under rather comic circumstances. 
JHN 


83-3068. Bauerle, Ruth. A Sober Drunken Speech: Stephen's Parodies in ‘‘The Oxen of the Sun”, 
JIQ, 5, 1, 1967, 40-6. During ‘‘Oxen’’ Stephen when in his cups parodies (1) Christ's words to his 
disciples at the Last Supper and (2) the Catholic mass which recalls it. The parody underlines 
Stephen’s instinctively jesuitical train of mind and continues his inner debate with both the 
Church he has left and his dead mother, who espoused its views, particularly that of the Virgin 
Birth, which he found hard to accept. W.H.M. 


83-3069. Bauerle, Ruth. Some MOTS on a Quickbeam in Joyce’s Eye (N), JJQ, 10, 3, 1973, 346-8. 
Joyce’s use of the rowan comes from the Irish tree of that name. Richard Rowan’s name (Exiles) 
is from the song The Rowan Tree and Stephen’s walking stick may be from that tree. Other usages 
of the tree occur in U and FW. J.H.IlI 


83-3070. Bauerle, Ruth. Whose Ohio? (N), JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 311-12. Myles Crawford’s ''Ohio! 
...My Ohio!” (U 127.02-12) could also be Joyce's cry, for in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, llth 
edition, he discovered such places there as Bloomville, Dublin, and Wakeman. J.H.H 


83-3071. Beebe, Maurice. ULYSSES and the Age of Modernism, JJQ, 10, 1, 1972, 172-88. A 
fourfold definition of Modernism stresses that it is formal, detached, ordered by myth and dated 
from the Impressionists. Ulysses demonstrates and sums up the major features of the movement, 
and, according to Leslier Fiedler, stands at the center of the Modernist movement. JH. 


83-3072. Begnal, Michael H. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 15, 3, 1978, 266. [The letter replies to 
Puger's, Sullivan's, and von Phul's rejections (JJQ, 14, 3, 362-7 [A.E.S. items 83-3155, 3396, 
3282]) of Begnal's theory that Martha Clifford is Ignatius Gallaher.] W.H.M. 


83-3073. Begnal, Michael H. The Unveiling of Martha Clifford, JIQ, 13, 4, 1976, 400-6. Letters are 
important devices in both Ulysses and FW. Using algebraic anagrams, it can be proved that 
Martha Clifford is Ignatius Gallaher (A Little Cloud) in disguise. J.H.IN 
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83-3074. Bell, M. David. The Search for Agendath Netaim: Some Progress, but No Solution, UO, 
12, 3, 1975, 251-8. The source for the ‘‘model farm at Kinnereth’’ (U 59) can be found in Die Welt, 
. a Zionist newsletter. The connection between this farm and the one at ''Agudat Netaim" is 
unclear. ‘‘Agendath Netaim’’ is ‘‘an error in the transliteration of the Hebrew for agudat or 
agudath netaim’’. Through all this confusion Joyce accomplished getting the seeds of the State of 
Israel into Ulysses. A further problem concerns Bloom’s rejection of ‘‘Agendath Netaim’’ and 
whether or not it is meant to echo Joyce’s rejection of Ireland. [A reproduction of an advertise- 
ment in Die Welt is included.] JH. 


83-3075. Ben-Merre, Diana Arbin. Bloom and Milly: A Portrait of the Father and the ‘‘Jew’s 
Daughter’’ (N), JJQ, 18, 4, 1981, 439-44. Jane Ford’s argument that Bloom commits incest with 
Milly is based on symbolic patterns only (Why is Milly in Mullinger?, JJQ, 14, 4, 1977, 436-49 
[A.E.S. item 83-3154]). It is the imagined act which leaves Bloom feeling guilty, as allusions to 
fancied incests like Leontes's desire for Perdita suggest. Stephen's anti-semitic song Little Harry 
Hughes upsets Bloom, but it leaves him thinking about Milly as a normal father would. Although 
the ending is ambiguous, Bloom seems to be returning to his wife. W.H.M. 


83-3076. Benstock, Bernard. The Arsonist in the Macintosh, JJQ, 20, 2, 1983, 232-4. Although 
Bloom carefully avoids thinking about Blazes, the idea of a fire keeps surging into his mind, as 
when he thinks of the man in the Macintosh as a “fireraiser”’. Perhaps he hopes Boylan's house is 
on fire. W.H.M. 


83-3077. Benstock, Bernard. The Kenner Conundrum: Or Who Does What with Which to Whom, 
DO, 13, 4, 1976, 428-35. Hugh Kenner sees a central link between ‚Eveline and Ulysses (both have 
*'seductions'"' in them) and Frank as a seducer rather than a messiah in Eveline. Actually Eveline 
can be seen as using Frank to get her out of Dublin and she has yet to declare her love for Frank. 
Kenner's reading of Ulysses attempts to fill in the gaps Joyce left us. But Stephen more likely hurt 
his hand not by punching Mulligan at the railroad station (an event not in the novel) but in the 
pandying he received for breaking his glasses in A Portrait. The movement of the Bloom's 
furniture remains a mystery, but Molly likely moved the furniture herself as she says, and she 
definitely planned her seduction. J.H.III 


83-3078. Benstock, Bernard. Leopold Bloom and the Mason Connection (N), IQ, 15, 3, 1978, 
259-62. There is a strong possibility that Bloom is a lapsed Mason, just as he is a lapsed everything 
else. Bloom may have joined the Masons because Major Tweedy, his father-in-law, had spon- 


sored him for membership. Why Bloom left the Masons is not clear. J.H.M 
83-3079. Benstock, Bernard. Letter To The Editor, JJQ, 17, 4, 1980, 449. Readers are asked to 
furnish further examples of the Victorian mannered style parodied at times in Ulysses. W.H.M. 


83-3080. Benstock, Bernard. Reflections on RUBY (N), JJQ, 19, 3, 1982, 339-41. Although Amye 
Reade’s- Ruby. A Novel. Founded on the Life of a Circus Girl (1889) clearly influenced Ulysses, 
Joyce has modified both the title (into Ruby, Pride of the Ring) and the impact of the book. He 
retains only two of a welter of characters — an abused Ruby and the monster ringmaster Enrico, 
whom he renames Maffei. (See A.E.S. item 83-3299). W.H.M. 


83-3081. Benstock, Bernard. ULYSSES Without Dublin, JJQ, 10, 1, 1972, 90-117. [A history of 
the early criticism of Ulysses is included]. Early critics like Richard Aldington had to react to 
Ulysses from chapters published separately; they all too quickly labelled it Naturalistic. Others 
like Shane Leslie, Jackson Holbrook, Joseph Collins and Bernard Shaw stressed their own single 
approaches to the novel. Early critics also erroneously equated the Dublin of Ulysses's setting 
(1904) with the Dublin of its publication (1922). and Joyce compounded the difficulty by portray- 
ing some historical characters like Arthur Griffith unlike their 1904 selves. Most early reviewers 
neglected Joyce's earlier works, which help to clarify his intentions. Ulysses is neither a rewriting 
of the Odyssey nor a literal reconstruction of the Dublin of 1904. J.H.III 
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83-3082. Benstock, Shari. Is He a Jew or a Gentile or a Holy Roman? (N), JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 493-7. 
Rudolph Virag (Bloom’s father) may have become a Protestant for business reasons. The religion 
of Bloom’s other ancestors is not stressed and need not be Jewish. Heritage is more important. 
Although Bloom is not a practising Jew, his ethnic heritage is never far away from his conscious- 


ness. J.H.W 
83-3083. Benstock, Shari. The Joycean Method of Cataloguing, JJQ, 17, 1, 1979, 49-60. Ulysses 
contains ''at least a dozen catalogues of named characters ..., primarily in ‘Cyclops’ and 


‘Circe’.’’ Besides obviously parodying the epic, they reflect ‘‘the stylistic necessities of the text 
itself". Joyce appeared to base his cataloguing on clusters of similar items. Cataloguing the 
catalogues is hampered by punctuation, fictitious names, and real names that are intentionally 
misspelled or tampered with-in other ways. The importance in the catalogue is not in the 
individuals (of which a precise number cannot always be determined) but in the construction of 
their presentation. The catalogues of Ulysses look ahead to the Here Comes Everybody cata- 
logue of FW 88. IHM 


83-3084. Benstock, Shari. The Printed Letters in ULYSSES, JJQ, 19, 4, 1982, 415-27. Fictional 
letters have traditionally been accorded greater sanctity than general narration, but in Ulysses 
Joyce varies this sanctity and partly breaks it down. He plays with two kinds of voices: the 
mimetic, which imitates and represents; and the textual, which depends on the form of the letter 
as printed. Milly’s letter characterizes her, but the reader perceives it only through Bloom’s 
second reading and without his knowledge of her. Martha Clifford’s letter shifts amazingly in tone 
and leads on to the reader's watching Bloom compose an answer. Bergan’s ‘‘hangmen’s letters” 
reproduce the writing errors of the author; the suicide note of Bloom’s father differs from his 
language as reported elsewhere; and the jesting postcard to Dennis Breen is unintelligible. 

J.H.III 


83-3085. Benstock, Shari. Through A Glass Darkly: Deja Vu in ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 
473-6. At U 560 Stephen refers to a yesterday which is not June 15, 1904, but rather the day before 
the breaking of his glasses in A Portrait 51. J.H.III 


83-3086. Benstock, Shari. ULYSSES as Ghoststory, JIQ, 12, 4, 1975, 396-413. In the ‘‘Scylla and 
Cherybdis" Hamlet discussion John Eglinton fails to see it as a significant ghost story. Both 
Stephen and Joyce see this as the essential element. Stephen actually uses geometry rather than 
algebra to prove his theory. JH. 


83-3087. Berger, Alfred Paul. James Joyce, Adman, JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 25-33. Joyce in ‘‘Nightgown’’ 
may well have ‘‘originated the commercial Singing Jingle." The 100-odd advertising references in 
Ulysses anticipate many now-familiar topics, including ‘Truth in Advertising", concern with 
private parts of the body, and the positioning of ads. W.H.M. 


83-3088. Billings, Robert, and Donald Zochert. ULYSSES and the Hog Butchers, JJQ, 11, 1, 
1973, 27-32. When Margaret Anderson published portions of Ulysses in the Little Review in 1918, 
the literary editors of the Chicago Tribune, Evening Post, and Daily News (Burton Rascoe, 
Llewellyn Jones and Henry Blackman Sell Tespectively) were quick to comment with excitement 
and to reprint chapters. : LH I 


83-3089. Blodgett, Harriet. Joyce’s Time Mind in ULYSSES: A New Emphasis, JJQ, 5, 1, 1967, 
22-9. A certain ‘‘critical chaos’’ conceming Ulysses is due to an ignoring of Joyce’s use of linear 
time. Joyce is at pains in the novel to indicate the time of day or night as it passes, as detailed 
analysis shows, and his references to it are important. The clock may not be paramount in the 
novel and a few discrepancies in the use of time exist, but time cannot be safely ignored in this 
novel. : W.H.M. 


83-3090. Boisen, Mogens. Translating ULYSSES, JIQ. 4, 3, 1967, 165-9. The translator must not 
start analyzing and discussing the book or indulge in a discussion of the art of translating in itself. 
[Ihe author discusses his Danish translation of Ulysses and mentions translations into French, 
German and Swedish.] IHM 
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83-3091. Boone, Joseph Allen. A New Approach to Bloom as ‘‘Womanly Man’, The Mixed 
Middling’s Progress in ULYSSES, JQ, 20, 1, 1982, 67-85. A serious rather than humorous | 
interpretation of Bloom as the "new womanly man" announced in ''Circe"' reveals lines of unity 
in the novel between this and the feminine traits of both the earlier Bloom and the final Bloom 
returning to Molly. Three ‘‘feminine’’ traits help characterize Bloom throughout the novel: his 
domestic and sensuous behaviour, various of his ‘‘humanitarian values", and his ''effiminacy"' 
as derided by Dublin men who fail to realize their own repressions. In "Circe" Bloom’s 
unconscious asserts itself and tums on Dublin's excess masculinity through fantasies which 
purge him of the destructive social view. He is purged of the extreme masculine stereotype when 


he returns to Molly. W.H.M. 
83-3092. Bowen, Zack. Lizzie Twigg: Gone But Not Forgotten, JJQ, 6, 4, 1969, 368-70. Lizzie 
Twigg (U 165) was a real woman who wrote poetry for The United Irishman. J.H. 


83-3093. Boyd, B.D. A Plain Clothes Priest (N), JJQ, 15, 2, 1978, 176-9. Joyce’s use of a priest 
emerging from water to counterpoint Mulligan’s plunge into it is a parody of the final section in 
George Moore’s The Lake (1905). In Moore’s novel Father Oliver Gogarty emerges from a swim 
denouncing his priesthood and dresses in civilian clothes. In Ulysses Mulligan, the mock priest, 
enters the water as a layman while a real priest emerges. Both Mulligan and Father Gogarty are 
based on the real Dubliner Oliver St. John Gogarty. J.H.III 


83-3094. Boyle, Robert, S.J. Can Bray Head Be Seen from the Martello Tower?, JJQ, 20, 1, 1982, 
130-1. Although Bray Head is not visible from the Martello Tower, Stephen and Buck only look 
“towards” it (U. 7), not necessarily seeing it; or they may see it in their imagination. W.H.M. 


83-3095. Boyle, Robert, S.J. Miracle in Black Ink: A Glance at Joyce's Use of His Eucharistic 
Image, JJQ, 10 1, 1972, 47-60. In ULYSSES on the Liffey (New York: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1972), 
Richard Ellmann concluded that menstruation in Ulysses is ‘‘allied to the various consecrations 
throughout ‘Dublin of Christ's blood and body". Joyce parallels the Catholic Encyclopedia article 
“Eucharist” in his concept of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist. Consubstantial in Ulysses 
often refers, in the Eucharistic context, to both Christ and bread or wine. In addition divine action 
becomes a part of transubstantiation. Substantiation, formed like the word sub-human, refers to 
bestiality and provides a mocking of Mariolatry. Through various developments of the Eucharist 
image in Ulysses and FW Joyce creates an awareness of the all-encompassing implications of 
divine love and suggests the intellectual alignments of various characters. J.H.III 


83-3096. Boyle, Robert, S.J. A Note on Molly's Faith and Age (N), JJQ, 15, 4, 1978, 384-5. Molly 
is 33: U 736 states her birth as Sept. 1870. She shows signs of West Irish religious superstition. 
JH, 


83-3097. Boyle, Robert, S.J. A Note on Reuben J. Dodd as ''a dirty Jew" (N), JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 
64-6. Robert Adams in Surface and Symbol (New York, 1962) wrongly argues that Joyce has 
failed with Bloom as a Jew by having him use this phrase about Dodd. Dodd is a Catholic, not a 
Jew, and so Bloom is not anti-semitic in using it. W.H.M. 


83-3098. Boyle, Robert, S.J. ULYSSES as Frustrated Sonata Form, JJQ, 2, 4. 1965, 247-54. 
Ulysses may be taught as a sonata. The three-part sonata form of Exposition, Development and 
Recapitulation fits the novel excellently in its first two parts but not its third. Hence Ulysses is 
more like a Frustrated Sonata Form. In dealing with ‘‘Circe’’ the final movement of Berlioz's 
Symphonie Fantastique serves as an analogy. Ulysses is ''a vision of hell." [An outline of lecture 
notes details the application of the sonata form to Ulysses]. W.H.M. 


83-3099, Briand, Paul L., Jr. The Catholic Mass in James Joyce's ULYSSES, HQ, 5, 4, 1968, 
312-22. Joyce used the Catholic Mass throughout the novel as an alternative structure to that. 
derived from the Odyssey, as detailed analysis shows. This parody culminates in Bloom's ` 
drinking cocoa with Stephen, a communion which is ‘‘symbolically the most important action of 
the novel". W.H.M. 
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83-3100. Briskin, Irene Orgel. Some New Light on ‘‘The Parable of the Plums’’, JJQ, 3, 4, 1966, 
236-51. In ‘‘The Parable of the Plums” the old women ascending the Nelson monument have 
significance on three different levels. They are the Graeae or Gray Women of the Perseus legend, 
made here to represent aridity and blindness en route to the meaning of art. They are also the 
Fates, symbolizing with their 24 plums the Greek alphabet, and so becoming guardians of 
literature. Finally they are vestals who personify Dublin. The parable is also ‘‘a burlesque of 
Mosaic revelation” and ‘‘an enactment of the root meaning of ‘Aeolus’’’ (staircase). IHM 


83-3101. Brivic, Sheldon R. Time, Sexuality and Identity in Joyce’s ULYSSES, JJQ, 7, 1, 1969, 
30-51. Differing attitudes to time and matter help define the characters of Stephen and Bloom and 
their relations with one another. When Stephen reacts resentfully to the death of his mother, he 
moves inward on himself and increasingly denies the facts of time and matter. Bloom, who is 
much more physical than spiritual, values both more than Stephen does, as his fondness for food 
indicates. Their attitudes to sex show a similar contrast, with Stephen feeling it repulsive and 
Bloom enthralled by it. With their extreme attitudes, neither can display the ''harmonious 
equanimity necessary for a proper and fruitful relationship to time and to the world.” W.H.M. 


83-3102. Brown, Carole. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 20, 2, 1983, 249-50. A radio actor in Dublin 
mispronounced agenbite. Susan Stillman drew a ''silly picture" of Buck Mulligan for the Book- 
of-the-Month Club Ulysses. W.H.M. 


83-3103. Bucking, Willem H. Emma Clery in ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 508-10. The girl 
Stephen refers to in the library (U 210-215) is Emma Clery of A Portrait, who was based on Mary 
Sheehy, a woman Joyce knew. J.H. 


83-3104. Bulhof, Francis. Agendath Again, JJQ, 7, 4, 1970, 326-32. The transcription error 
"Agendath Netaim’’ was perhaps ‘‘made on purpose and has its roots in the transpersonal 
principle’’. Ulysses is a novel about many things and many individuals, but this phrase implies 
that the association of ideas in separate minds can lead to a fusion of minds, as between Stephen 
and Bloom. (This article adds an interpretation to the four by Charles Parish in Agenbite of 
Agendath Netaim, DO, 6, 3, 1968[9], 237-41. [A.E.S. item 83-3278.] W.H.M. 


83-3105. Burgess, Anthony. The ULYSSES Sentence, JJQ, 9, 4, 1972, 423-35. [Burgess intended 
to include this article in the book Joysprick — An Introduction to the Language of James Joyce.] : 
An analysis of several sentences from the early chapters of Ulysses shows the nature of Joyce's 
concern for language. He stresses words of Anglo-Saxon origin, single modifiers rather than 
phrases, unexpected but apt word order and in general a quiet lyricism and imaginative brevity. 
[The article ends with a paragraph from Arthur Hatley’s Hotel rewritten according to Joyce's 
principles of style.] W.H.M. 


83-3106. Byrd, Don. Joyce's Method of Philosophic Fiction, JJQ, 5, 1, 1967, 9-21. Philosophy 
enters the structure as well as the surface impact of Ulysses in a way not found in Joyce's earlier 
fiction. By using myth to give a pattern to its world of fiction, Joyce sought an ordering of life 
different from that of positive science and chose one of mystery. In ''Telemachus" myth 
undermines a surface realism reminiscent of his earlier fiction, and in ‘‘Proteus’’ it conflicts with a 
Berkleyan solipsism, but in ‘‘Circe’’, which ‘‘is the metaphysical as well as the thematic climax of 
the novel", the surface realism disappears and mysteries like the archetypal relationship of father 
and son become truth. Joyce's metempsychosis echoes Nietzche's ''doctrine of eternal récur- 
renze.” W.H.M. 


83-3107. Byrne, Patrick F. A Note From Dublin On ''Bloom's Job” (N), JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 108. 
There is not much exaggeration or inaccuracy about Joyce’s description of the newspaper office 
in "Aeolus." [A reply to Neil Tomkinson, ‘‘Bloom’s Job”, JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 103-7 (A.E.S. item 
83-3413)]. JHE 


83-3108. Cahoon, Herbert. Letter to the Editor, IQ, 11, 2, 1974, 179-80. [The letter remembers 
R.F. Roberts (author of Some Bibliographical Notes on James Joyce’s ULYSSES, The Colo- 
phon, ns., 1, 1936) and reprints an obituary on him by John S. Van E. Kohn from the Antiquarian 
Bookman]. J.H.III 
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83-3109. Camilleri, Rosemary. Plumtree’s Meatpot: A Cryptogram in ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 20, 4, 
1983, 461-2. Joyce’s spoonerisms on Plumtree and Meatpot at U. 684 suggest a cryptogram with 
Homeric significance. W.H.M. 


83-3110. Card, James Van Dyck. A Gibraltar Sourcebook for “Penelope”, JJQ, 8, 2, 1971, 
163-75. Henry M. Field’s Gibraltar is a recently discovered sourcebook for background on 
Molly’s birthplace. Other sources are the Gibraltar Directory and Guidebook, Frederic G. 
Stephens’s A History of Gibraltar and Its Sieges, and Henry G. O’Shea’s Guide to Spain and 
Portugal. z J.H. 


83-3111. Card, James Van Dyck. ''Contradicting'': The Word for Joyce's ‘‘Penelope"’, JJQ, 11, 1, 
1973, 17-26. “Penelope” is a structure of contradictions, which a study of the extant mss proves 
to be deliberate. Joyce ambivalently conveys in Molly the good and bad housekeeper, the whore 
and madonna, the stupid and perceptive person. Her detailed thoughts are continually set against 
one another. Yet Joyce gradually develops this pattern of contradictions into a process of 
assimilation. J.H.N 


83-3112. Card, James Van Dyck. The Misleading Mr. McAlmon and Joyce’s Typescript (N), DO. 
7, 2, 1970, 143-7. The typist McAlmon made none of the changes he claimed to have made in 
“Penelope”. There are however about 93 words in the Rosenbach Ms which McAlmon dropped 
and Joyce failed to restore. J.H.H 


83-3113. Card, James Van Dyck. The Ups and Downs, Ins and Outs of Molly Bloom: Patterns of 
Words in ‘‘Penelope’’, JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 127-39. In ‘‘Penelope’’ Joyce set himself the artistic task 
of making Molly’s limited language interesting. He did so by giving simple words density through 
repetition, by structuring them in series of opposites, and by range of usage. Opposites like up and 
down suggest movement and names of parts of the body can be sensuous. The frequency of yes as 
opposed to no stresses Molly’s positive sense of life. [A chart traces some of these word patterns]. 

W.H.M. 


83-3114. Carens, James F. Some Points on Poyntz and Related Matters (N), JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 
344-6. ‘‘Oxen of the Sun" contains several double-entendres on contraception and at U 405.10-11, 
a French pun on capote — both ‘‘cloak’’ and ‘‘condom.’’ Thom’s Official Directory (1904) 
reveals that there was a B. Poyntz (U 405.15-17) at 105-106 Grafton Street and a S.R. Poyntz 
raincoat shop at 20 Clare Street. J.H.H 


83-3115. Carver, Craig. Moly; Bloom’s Preservative; Correspondence and Function in ULYSSES, 
IJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 414-22. The ‘‘molu’’ or ‘‘moly’’ was given to Odysseus by Hermes in order to 
protect him from Circe. Joyce probably researched this in Victor Bérard's Les Pheniciens et 
l'Odyssée. In Ulysses one function of the '*moly" is to protect Bloom from Bella's pox and other 
harms. J.H. 


83-3116. Church, Margaret. Existential Absurdity and the Nostos of ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 16, 3, 
1979, 355-7. Joyce indicated in correspondence that Ulysses’s ending must take into account 
"Ithaca", centring not on Molly but on Bloom and his reverse sleeping position. Bloom's 
difficulty in getting into his own house, having forgotten his key, is symbolic cf his alienation. At 
the end of the ‘‘Telemachia’’, Joyce abandons his own Christian humanistic background and 
turns to Bloom's existential universe. JH. 


83-3117. Cohn, Alan M. Joyce’s Notes on the End of ''Oxen of the Sun'', UO, 4, 3, 1967, 194-201. 
Joyce answered questions about ‘‘Oxen of the Sun'' in a letter to Georg Goyert, a prolific German 
translator who did Dubliners, A Portrait, and Ulysses. Joyce was dissatisfied with the first 
German translation. [Joyce's letter is printed.] JH II 


83-3118. Cohn, Alan M. Phyllis on Aristotle: Third Heat (N), JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 131-3. George Sarton 
recounts the legend of Aristotle’s being ridden by Phyllis before Alexander the Great (Isis, 14, 
1930, 8-19), a tale, at least as old as 380 B.C. but perhaps transferred to Aristotle and Alexander by 
Christian apologists. W.H.M. 
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83-3119. Coleman, Elliott. A Note on Joyce and Jung, JJQ, 1, 1, 1963, 11-16. According to Jung, 
Ulysses is ‘‘a symbol and a description of an entire epoch’’, what he called a ‘‘Fragmentation’’. 
He felt Joyce was a Negative Prophet of ''Creative Destruction". [The article explores the 
relationship between the two men in terms of Jung’s theories, especially his anima-animus 
theory.] T.H.III 


83-3120. Conner, Patrick W. Bloom, the Masons and the Benstock Connection (N), JJQ, 17, 2, 
1980, 217-20. It seems unlikely that Bloom was expelled from the Masons because of selling 
Hungarian lottery tickets (Benstock's theory in DO. 15, 3, 1978, 259-62 La ES item 83-3078], 
since he was never prosecuted. The Catholic Church does not sanction the Masons, and in order 
to marry Molly, a convert such as Bloom would be told to end his membership. Bloom's 
abandoning of the Masons heightens his spiritual impotence — born a Jew, made a Protestant by 


his father, and converted to Catholicism by Molly. J.H.I 
83-3121. Connolly, Thomas E. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 15, 3, 1978, 226. [The letter requests a 
photocopy of the 3rd and 4th eds. of the Odyssey Press Uiysses (regarding an error).] W.H.M. 


83-3122. Connolly, Thomas E. A Textual Crux in ‘‘Eumeus’’ (N), JIQ, 17, 1, 1979, 81-4. The 

phrase ''which sounded rather a far cry" (U 645) has never made much sense. U 645.19-25 
“ contains confusion in point of view, probably caused by Joyce's textual expansion. A final 
reconstruction of Ulysses may be impossible because of Sylvia Beach's promotional scheme of 
selling typescripts. : J.H. 


83-3123. Cope, Jackson I. ULYSSES: Joyce’s Kabbalah, JIQ, 7, 2, 1970, 93-113. Although not 
Hebraic, Ulysses is Joyce’s Kaballah, both as it reflects 19th-century views of Judaic mysticism 
and as it interprets events by superimposing one symbolic system on another, as the Zohar does. 
Both significant and trivial impressions of the Zohar permeate his novel. The fascination with sex 
recalls ''the central mystery of the Kabbalah’, with Bloom committing its cardinal sin of 
substituting lust for creativity. The recurring images of the sea and seashell] and their sounds also 
recall the Zohar. W.H.M. 


83-3124. Cotter, Joseph. A Spondaic Hexameter by James Joyce (N), JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 311-13. 
Joyce’s knowledge of Greek was weak, but his Latin was strong. The first sentence of Ulysses is a 
spondaic hexameter. J.H.III 


83-3125. Cronin, Edward J. The Mystery of the Lost Keys(s) (N), UO, 17, 2, 1980, 216-17. Since 
Bloom thinks he saw Martha in church, she is probably a Catholic and her "other world" of U 77 
is Hell. Dë: BO 


83-3126. Crosman, Robert. ‘Who Was M’Intosh?’’, JIQ, 6, 2, 196[9], 128-36. The answer to the 
question ‘‘Who was M’Intosh” (U 729) is that he is a symbol for Bloom. The enigmatic references 
to M’Intosh throughout Ulysses suggest that he suggests good and evil, Christ and Judas, the 
wanderer, and Death. In the end Bloom himself emerges, however, as a life figure. W.H.M. 


83-3127. Cwiakala, Jadwiga. Joyce in Poland, JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 93-8. Maciej Slomczynski's 
publication of Ulysses in Pol:sh in Dec. 1969 was well received. This translator also dramatized 
the novel for the stage. Many of Joyce’s other works have also been translated. Critical attention 
in Poland picked up after publication of Ulysses but later subsided. J.H.I 


83-3128. Dahl, Liisa. The Linguistic Presentation of the Interior Monologue in James Joyce’s 
ULYSSES, IO. 7, 2, 1970, 114-19. “Joyce sought to create an impression of the process of 
thinking’ through his vocabulary and syntax, as detailed analysis shows. For the interior 
monologue his vocabulary features onomatopoeic words, many of them original. ‘‘Every sound 
has its special individual value and every syllable its particular significance.’’ The loose syntax 
for the interior monologue depends on such devices as ıhythm, associational word order, 
sentences lacking finite verbs, and some dropping of persanal pronouns. J.H.III 
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83-3129. Dalton, Jack P. Sources: A Cautionary Note (N), JJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 96-7. The source for U 
332 is probably Blake’s Jerusalem. x LH. 


83-3130. Dalton, Jack P. ''Stately, plump Buck Mulligan’’ in Djoytsch, UO, 4, 3, 1967, 206-8. 
Georg Goyert’s German Ulysses, published in 1927 by Rhein-Verlag of Basal, was rushed 
because the publisher allowed Joyce less time than he wanted to revise the translation with 
Goyert. [A note by Breon Mitchell discusses a correction contained in the second German edition 
(1930) on U. 372.14.] J.H.IU 


83-3131. Dalton, Jack P. ULYSSES X 2: A New Conversion Table, JJQ, 1, 4, 1964, 52-5. [The 
article includes a table with the Ulysses pagination in both the 1934 and the 1961 Random House 
editions, along with a list of conversion figures.] JH 


83-3132. Dano, Finn. A Note on ''Eleven'' (N), JJQ, 5, 3, 1968, 275-6. Joyce uses eleven as a 
symbol of renewal. In Ch. 11 the reader senses that he is deserted. But just as the musical system 
depends on rising through 11 dominants to reach an octave, so Stephen ascends through a number 
of Blooms to become Stephen the Older Man. J.H.III 


83-3133. Davis, Roderick. The Fourfold Moses in ULYSSES, JJQ, 7, 2, 1970, 120-31. Allusions 
to Moses abound in Ulysses for serious as well as comic effects. Both Stephen and Bloom show 
various implications that Joyce finds in the Old Testament leader of his people in flight. They can 
identify themselves with Moses the permanent exile, and the Irish leader Parnell with Moses the 
deliverer of his people. Artistically, Stephen sees Bloom as Moses the man in flight from a sterile 
land, and spiritually as the presence of God in an ordinary man. W.H.M. 


83-3134. Day, Robert Adams. How Stephen Wrote His Vampire Poem, JJQ, 17, 2, 1980, 183-97. 
Stephen's Vampire poem (U 48, 132) recalls but is not really cribbed from Douglas Hyde's 
translation of the song ‘‘My Grief on the Sea "" Other influences on Stephen's poem include Bram 
Stoker's Dracula, W.T. Horton's picture ‘‘All Thy Waves Are Gone Over Me," Yeats and Blake. 
Although both Joyce and Stephen had a low opinion of Hyde's work and his Gaelic movement, 
the question must arise as to whether Joyce intended the reader tc know the connection with 
Hyde, an awareness that would parallel his own view of the poetic process. J.H. 


83-3135. Day, Robert Adams. Joyce, Stoom, King Mark: ‘‘Glorious Name of Irish Goose”, UO, 
12, 3, 1975, 211-50. The following sentence from ‘‘Proteus’’: ‘‘God becomes man becomes fish 
becomes barnacle goose becomes featherbed mountain’’ (U 50) contains a microcosm of mean- 
ing. Stephen’s ramblings on the beach (a parody of the walk in A Portrait) comment on Stephen’s 
own past and on his relationship to art and tradition. Stephen’s sentence describes and puns with 
God’s relation to man through Christ. One symbol for Christ is the fish which when eaten by 
either Christ or man causes an interrelationship between them. Fish evolved into barnacle geese. 
Since the goose is often victimized, it represents Ireland and barnacle echoes Nora Barnacle, 
Joyce’s wife. The feathers from a goose can be used to make a bed which can be used for sex to 
regenerate mankind. If one were to recreate Stephen’s walk, one would encounter mountains and 
Featherbed Bog. The mountain also refers to the mountain of possible lovers Molly had. [A table 
charts the correspondence among ‘‘Creator-Cuckold-Artist’’, ‘‘Rival-Betrayer-Tester’’, and 
**Creation-Woman-Work of art". An appendix contains Barnacle Goose motifs in Scribbledehobble.] 


JH ID 
83-3136. De Curtis, Anthony. An Error in Ulysses (N), JJQ, 11, 1, 1973, 54-5. U 668-69 contains 
MXMIV, which is incorrect for 1904 (MCMIV). J.H. 


83-3137. DeVore, Lynn. A Final Note on M’Intosh (N), JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 347-50. M’Intosh has 
been identified as various mythological or historical figures, a doppelgänger for Bloom, James 
Duffy in A Painful Case, and a symbol for death. M’Intosh’s unkempt features, his physical 
appearances, and his association with Bloom and other characters in Ulysses suggest that he is 
Joyce. (Illus.) : JHI 
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83-3138. Dick, Susan. Tom Kernan and the Retrospective Arrangement, DO, 18, 2, 1981, 147-59. 
_ In relating Bloom to Tom Kernan, Joyce makes effective use of what Ellmann calls his doubling 
device, by which ''coincidence is being raised to the status of destiny". The two share various 
traits and attitudes, but Kernan lacks Bloom's sympathy for others and expansive mind. Kernan 
introduces the phrase retrospective arrangement to ''describe the way past events are recorded 
and recalled’’. When freed from Kernan and applied to Bloom, the phrase describes the impact of 
personal memory on character. It is the basis of self-knowledge. It is ultimately a prosaic and 
perhaps preferred alternative to epiphany in the workings of the poetic imagination. W.H.M. 


83-3139. Doxey, William S. Ithaca’s Westward-tuming Earth: A New Portal of Discovery in 
ULYSSES (N), DO. 7, 4, 1970, 371-4. The westward movement of the Earth in "Ithaca" is in 
error. The error may be intentional, to suggest that Bloom's ''curiosity about science comes to 
naught.” In contrast Molly, with her “intuitive feel fcr life," resolves Bloom’s questions like an 
“‘earthball”’ in ‘‘proper perpetual motion". ` JHII 


83-3140. Druff, James H., Jr. History vs. the Word: The Metaphor of Childbirth in Stephen’s 
Aesthetics, JJQ, 19, 3, 1982, 303-14. Stephen would like to dismiss history (including personal 
history) as an illusion and he believes with Aristotle that ‘‘reality bounds and defines the object 
itself, the subject itself, even the creator Himself.” Art offers an alternative, a chance to redo the 
bad job of the Creator, at least for the artist. But Stephen is frustrated in his attempt "ro get out 
from under God's thumb." Stephen’s’ mockery of doctrine is based on his conviction that 
experience can be redeemed only through the imagination, but Stephen’s claims for potential 
have not been met by his production. The narrators of the various chapters are distanced from 
Stephen by their implied commitment to history. LH 


83-3141. Dunne, John. Letters to the Editor, UO, 19, 3, 1982, 360. R. Barrie Walkley (The Bloom 
of Motherhood: Couvade as a Structural Device in ULYSSES, JJQ, 18, 1, 1980, 255-67 [A.E.S. 
item 83-3425] errs twice, as here noted. W.H.M. 


83-3142. Dunphy, Mark. Joyce's ''Circe'"' Tribute to Apollinaire, UO, 20, 2, 1983, 231. While 
working on ‘‘Circe’’ Joyce referred in a letter to Guillaume Apollinaire's Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias. He may have wished to honour Apollinarie's initiating role in modernism by intending 
Bloom's wish for eight children to recall the play. W.H.M., 


83-3143. Dunphy, Mark. The Re-tailoring of Bloom, JJQ, 20, 1, 1982, 129. Bloom’s height and 
weight differ in the final text from what they were in ms, typescript and corrected page proof 
versions. W.H.M. 


83-3144. Eggers, Tilly. Darling Milly Bloom, JJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 386-95. Milly Bloom is presented 
obliquely to the reader through the minds of her parents. Milly as ‘‘Virgin, Temptress, and 
Mother’’ can be seen as the union of opposites. In naming her Joyce may have had the Italian art 
process of reduplication ''mille Don" in mind. Criticism has been sparse. Some have seen her as a 
small Molly or as unable to replace Rudy. Schutte connects Milly with Shakespeare’s granddaugh- 
ter and Stephen connects her with various Shakespearian plays. Among various negative interpre- 
tations there is the positive one that she lets Molly and Bloom look into the future. IHN 


83-3145. Epstein, E.L. King David and Benedetto Marcello in the Works of James Joyce (N), 
JIQ, 6, 1, 1968, 83-6. Marcello (U 503-4), who set some of David’s psalms to music, implies a 
reconciliation of opposites (like earth and heaven) which has a validity independent of the 
composer. W.H.M. 


83-3146. Ernst, Morris L. Reflections on the ULYSSES Trial and Censorship, JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 
3-11. [This article contains a June 1959 account of the U.S. trial of Ulysses by the lawyer for the 
defence. The argument for the prosecution consisted of three charges: that Ulysses is sexually 
titillating, blasphemous, and of ''danger to conscious Man.’ The defence lawyer came to realize 
that the trial was a landmark case of the right to express sexual interests at a serious literary level.] 

W.H.M. 
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83-3147. Feeney, William J. ULYSSES and the Phoenix Park Murder, IJQ, 1, 4, 1964, 56-8. The 
brutal assassination of Frederick Cavendish and Thomas Burke in 1882 and the resulting trial of, 
the murderers figure rather inconspicuously in Ulysses, but Joyce makes two curious errors, in ` 
the date (calling it 1881) and the name of an informer. W.H.M. 


83-3148. Feshbach, Sidney. About ‘‘Autontimerumenos’’ (U 210.19) (N), JIQ, 9, 4, 1972, 475-8. . 
The source for U 210.19 is Baudelaire's ''L'Héautontimorouménos"', from Les Fleurs du mal, as 
specific comparisons between it and the novel show. (Poem here translated). J.H.III 


83-3149. Feshbach, Sidney. A Merchant, Stephen Said (U 34) (N), UO. 19, 3, 1982, 349. It is 
conceivable that Joyce may have gotten Stephen's reply, ''a merchant ...is one who buys cheap 
and sells dear, jew or gentile, is he not?" /U 34) and other Jewish elements for Ulysses from 
Michael Davitt’s Within the Pale: The True Story of Anti-Semitic Persecution in Russia (1903). 

JHU 
‘83-3150. Finneran, Richard J. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 18, 2, 1981, 221. William Thomas 
Horton’s Book of Images could not have been a source for Stephen’s vampire poem, as Robert 
‚Adams Day argues (How Stephen Wrote His Vampire Poem, JJQ, 17, 2, 1980, 183-97 [A.E.S. 
item 83-3134). W.H.M. 


83-3151. Fitzpatrick, William P. The Myth of Creation: Joyce, Jung, and ULYSSES, JJQ, 11, 2, 
1974, 123-44. A fundamental mythic pattern in Ulysses is the myth of creation, centred on the 
archetypal family of Molly, Bloom and Stephen. A principal urge of Stephen's, particularly in 
“Oxen of the Sun’ and "'Circe"', is a return to His origins. Joyce appears to use Jung's comments 
that excessive dwelling on the mother (May Daedalus) and childhood becomes a ''hostile demon 
which robs us of energy.’’ Until Stephen is free from this influence, he will be unable to create. By 
the novel's close he effects a healthy change. “Both ‘Oxen’ and ‘Circe’ treat the same essential 
issue, the working out of connections with the past so that the future may be possible." On 
another level, Ulysses narrates the evolution of itself. J.H.III 
83-3152. Fogel, Daniel Mark. James Joyce, the Jews, and ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 
498-501. Joyce probably studied Maurice Fishberg’s The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment 
(1911), an eclectic survey of Jewish culture. This book remarks that suicide is high for Western 
European Jews (Virag killed himself). In order to assimilate with the West, Bloom violates two 
principles as mentioned by Fishberg: (1) diet (his pork kidneys) and (2) his baptisms as a 
Protestant and as a Catholic. Bloom keeps two principles emphasized by Fishberg: (1) moderate 
drinking habits and (2) opposition to the agricultural development of Palestine. JHII 


83-3153. Ford, Jane. A Note Duly Noted: Bloom and Milly Again, JIQ, 20, 2, 1983, 229-30. 
Because Bloom is guilt-ridden about real or imagined incest with his daughter (see the author’s 
“Why Is Milly in Mullingar?’’, JJQ, 14, 4, 1977, [A.E.S. item 83-3154] and Diana Arbin Ben- 
Merre's ‘Bloom and Milly: A Portrait of the Father and the Jew’s Daughter’’, JJQ, 18, 4, 1981, 
439-44 [A.E.S. item 83-3075]), a theory further supported by a quotation from Shelley’s The 
Cenci in Giacomo Joyce, Bloom would like to marry her to Stephen, but Joyce fails to round out 
the equilibrium of such a romantic matching, which is reminiscent of Shakespeare’s last plays. 
W.H.M. 
83-3154. Ford, Jane. Why Is Milly in Mullingar?, JIQ, 14, 4, 1977, 436-49. The twin themes of 
incest and suicide are contained in Ulysses. There are three clues that incest is a crucial theme in 
Ulysses: (1) Bloom is presented in fragments as being attracted to his daughter in a sexual way and 
she is forced to live away from home, (2) Ulysses abounds in allusions to works such as 
Shakespeare’s with incest as a prime theme, and (3) Joyce made last minute changes, especially in 
"Circe", where he added such revisions as ‘‘There’s no one in it only her old father that’s dead 
drunk" (U 441) to enhance the theme of incest. The text of Ulysses supports fantasies of incest 
and actual incest between Bloom and Milly. JHII : 


83-3155. Fuger, Wilhelm. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 14, 3. 1977, 362-3. Michael H. Begnal's 
identifying of Martha Clifford with the Ignatius Gallahar of A Little CLoud by cryptogram is open 
to great doubt (see A.E.S. item 83-3073). J.H.III 
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83-3156. Gabler, Hans Walter. Stephen in Paris (N), JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 306-11. Either a contradic- 
tion can arise over Joyce's ambiguous handwriting on the Rosenbach manuscript (‘'1902’’ or 
**1904"*) or prior to June 16, 1904, Stephen made two round trips to Paris. Mary Joyce actually 
died in Aug. 1903 but Joyce used June 1903 in Ulysses for the date of the death of Stephen’s 
mother in order to correspond with the date of the death of Bloom’s father. J.H.III 


83-3157. Gaiser, Gottlieb. A Note on the Principle of Dramatization in ‘‘Circe’’ (N), JQ, 16, 4, 
1979, 501-5. Some 17 past situations (here described) materialize in Bloom's and Stephen's minds 
in ''Circe" which neither could have known but which are known to the reader. Here Joyce is 
deliberately the omniscient author. Two involve interchanges between Bloom's and Stephen's 
consciousnesses. J.H.III 


83-3158. Gallagher, Fergal. ''The Cruiskeen Lawn’’ and the Citizen in ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 15, 1, 
1977, 85-6. [Lyrics are given for the song “The Cruiskeen Lawn’’, which is a phrase used by the 
narrator in ‘‘Cyclops.’’] J.H.H 


83-3159. Galperin, William H. The Defeat of the Suitors: Homer and Joyce Once More (N), JIQ, 
20, 4, 1983, 457-9. A study of Joyce’s use of Homer in terms of recent scholarship reveals a subtler 
influence than has been recognized. The psychology of the relation of realized selfhood to 
heroism in Bloom recalls an Odysseus whom only recent studies have discovered. W.H.M. 


83-3160. Geckle, George L. Stephen Dedalus as a Lapwing: A Symbolic Center of ULYSSES, 
DO. 6, 2, 196[9], 104-14. The lapwing reference in ''Scylla and Charybdis’’ (U. 208/210) depends 
on the mediaeval concept of the bird as eating dirt and suffering nightmares as described by 
Anglicus Bartholomeus, whose work Joyce apparently knew. Stephen is not a study of Joyce but 
of a would-be artist who realizes he is a failure. W.H.M. 


83-3161. Giantvalley, Scott. Another Goethe Allusion In ‘‘Circe’’ (N), JIQ, 15, 2, 1978, 180-1. In 
"Circe" Bloom views Martha as Faust does Margaret in Goethe's Faust or Gounod's operatic 
version of Margaret in his character Marguerite. Bloom believes that Martha is accusing him of ill 
treatment while tormented by love for him. Bloom probably got his knowledge of this from the 
opera rather than Goethe. Bloom's role in this is emphasized by his pseudonym ''Henry'' used in 
his dealings with Martha (cf. Faust's pseudonym). J.H.HI 


83-3162. Gillespie, Michael Patrick. Sources and the Independent Artist, JJQ, 20, 3, 1983, 325-36. 
Joyce studied many works to achieve the succession of styles suitable to his varying purposes in 
Ulysses. A precise analysis of works which influenced him is now possible because of Richard 
Elimann's catalogue of books in Joyce's library between 1904 and 1920 (The Consciousness of 
Joyce, Toronto and New York: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1977). Public speakers, critics (especially of 


Shakespeare), musical works, popular reading — all provided him with patterns to adapt as 
needed. He neither parroted nor parodied these styles but moulded them to fit his changing needs. 

W.H.M. 
83-3163. Glasheen, Adaline. Another Note on ULYSSES (N), HQ, 7, 4, 1970, 379. U 432 
(Random House, 1961) refers to Aristotle being ridden by a woman. J.H.IH 
83-3164. Glasheen, Adaline. Notes (N), JJQ, 8, 2, 1971, 185. Henry Adams in Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres describes art involving Aristotle ridden by a woman. J.H.M 


83-3165. Goldman, Arold. Stephen's Parleyvoo: ULYSSES, pp. 672-674, JJQ, 8, 2, 1971, 
157-62. Ulysses (672-674) links Shakespeare and Bloom, both bawds and cuckolds, and, through 
allusions to Othello, Hamlet, the Bible, and contemporary politics, aligns the themes of fathers 
and sons, usurpation, and history. LES. 


83-3166. Gordon, John. Hugh Kenner’s and Frederick V. Wellington’s Missing Conversation: A 
Dissent (N), JQ, 16, 3, 1979, 335-9. There was no unrecorded conversation between Bloom and 
Molly as both Hugh Kenner and Frederick Wellington assert (JQ, 14, 4, 382-94; 476-9 [see 
A.E.S. items 83-2220, 3431]). Bloom at U 75 remembers instead Molly’s habitual behavior in bed 
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of a morning. When Bloom later tells Molly that he intends to go to the Gaity theatre, he is not 
referring to this supposed conversation, but to one after he was unable to get in the first time. 
Bloom's awareness of Boylan's affair with Molly leads to the conclusion that Molly and Boylan 
have been lovers for some time. J.H.III 


83-3167. Gordon, John. Notes in Response to Michael Seidel’s "ULYSSES' Black Panther 
Vampire", DO, 15, 3, 1978, 229-35. It is profitable to pursue Michael Seidel's idea (JJQ, 13, 4, 
415-27 [A.E.S. item 83-3344]) that Stephen's query ‘‘Who? Black Panther Vampire’’ reveals his 
reason for fleeing from Bloom near the end of Ulysses. Stephen does not fear sleeping with Molly, 
nor does he see Bloom as a sexual deviate. Stephen fears Bloom because he sees in him what he 
will become as an older man. Since both Bloom and Stephen wear black, Stephen associates 
Bloom with Hamlet and the concept of father as ghost. Stephen is partly right in associating 
Bloom with the establishment of such men as Deasy. It is Gerty MacDowell who sees Bloom as a 
sexual predator, as a Count Dracula type. JHII 


83-3168. Gordon, John. The Secret of Boylan’s Bottom Drawer (N), JJQ, 18, 4, 1981, 450-8. Bells 
and jingling leave Bloom feeling he is a servant in his own house. He likely hears Molly ring the 
kitchen bell from the bedroom, a possibility that would explain some puzzles in the text. The close 
parallel between ‘‘Telemachus’’ and ''Calypso" would make it likely that Stephen is called to 
dinner by a bell. Boylan may not be young at all — he is bald, and Joyce plays on the 
correspondence of bold and bald. Molly is right to see him as a hypocrite. W.H.M. 


83-3169. Gottfried, Roy K. A June Winter’s Tale: Leopold, Leontes and Shakespeare Once 
Again, JIQ, 20, 4, 1983, 411-27. Ulysses often parallels W.T. closely in language, character and 
situation, but in inverted ways. The resulting irony creates a winter’s comedy in June for a Bloom 
who understands and accepts what Leontes rejects (the full life which his wife emanates). Yet in 
the end both come to understand that life if accepted triumphs over art. W.H.M. 


83-3170. Griffith, Benjamin W. Bloom and Molly ''Carried Westward’’: An Alternate Reading 
(N), JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 122. U 737 may suggest that Bloom and Molly as mortals are moving toward 
death. Rereward equals rearward and to reward again, combining death and life after death. 

J.H.H 


83-3171. Groden, Michael. ‘‘Cyclops’’ in Progress, 1919, JJQ, 12, 1/2, 1974/75, 123-68. [A list of 
the contents of the V.A.8 and V.A.6 mss of ‘‘Cyclops’’ is included. Appendix A discusses the 
cataloguing of the mss of *‘Cyclops’’, Appendix B, the typescripts of Ulysses, and Appendix C, 
an addition after the Litte Review version.] The headlines of ‘‘Aeolus’’, containing a voice 
separate from that of either the narrator or the characters’ minds, foreshadowed the style in 
“‘Cyclops’’. Since ‘‘Cyclops’’ does not allow readers to know what Bloom is thinking, as they did 
in earlier chapters, they gain a view of how he is perceived by others. This new interest in style 
encouraged the styles of ‘‘Nausicaa’’ and ''Oxen of the Sun’’. The possibility exists that Joyce 
may have created one additional notebook now lost. J.H.IIT 


83-3172. Groden, Michael. Toward a Correct Text of ULYSSES, JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 49-52. A 
comparison between the Little Review and the 1961 Modem Library edition of Ulysses shows 
that several phrases were left out of the latter. Some of the omissions are trivial, but Joyce 
objected to all omissions. [Fourteen passages missing from the Modern Library Ulysses are 
. listed.] JHN 


83-3173. Haberman, Jacob. A Note on Three Great Men Named ‘'Moses’’ Mentioned in ULYS- 
SES (N), JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 199. At U 687 Joyce grouped three Moses together: Moses of Egypt, 
Moses Maimonides, and Moses Mendelssohn, an association he may have taken from Rabe’s 
preface to his German translation of the Mishnah (1761). IH. 


83-3174. Halper, Nathan. Letter to the Editor, IJQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 297-9. Joyce accused T.S. Eliot of 
stealing The Waste Land from Ulysses (‘‘Proteus’’); the proof exists in patterns Joyce used in 
FW. [A reply to Ruth von Phul’s Query about Joyce’s Relationship with Eliot in JJQ, 8, 2, Win. 
1971, 178-9 (A.E.S. item 83-3286).] J.H.IU 
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83-3175. Halper, Nathan. The ULYSSES Theme, JJQ, 8, 3, 1971, 257-65. W.B. Stanford's The 
Ulysses Theme (Oxford: Blackwell, 1954) is an illuminating study of treatments of the figure of 
Odysseus/Ulysses. It is too little known among Joyceans. J.E.S. 


83-3176. Hampson, R.G. Joyce’s Bed-Trick: A Note on Indeterminacy in ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 
17, 4, 1980, 445-8. The beds of Shakespeare, Bloom, and Odysseus are interrelated as part of three 
main homeomorphic structures. Stephen’s theory of Shakespeare rests on a state of homeomor- 
phism (Kenner’s term) between Shakespeare’s life and works. Stephen parallels the betrayal of 
Hamlet’s father by Gertrude to that of Shakespeare by Anne Hathaway, citing the ''secondbest 
bed’’ of Shakespeare’s will in evidence. Molly betrays Bloom in their bed, but he returns to it in 
“Ithaca”. The Homeric model is Odysseus's bed, through which he proves his identity to 
Penelope. Joyce has deliberately set up such oppositions with no center and various distortions 
connected to contradictions: in sum they ‘‘create a language of local indeterminacy and infinite 
extension’’. J.H.U 


83-3177. Hannay, John. The Throwaway of ‘‘Wandering Rocks” (N), JJQ, 17, 4, 1980, 434-9. 
“Wandering Rocks” is embedded with potential errors. The ‘‘crumpled throwaway’’ appears 
three times. Past critics have seen this throwaway as the same one Bloom threw into the water. 
The throwaway, a handbill for Dr. Dowie, may be a duplication of the first throwaway tossed into 
the Liffey by a Dubliner who superficially serves as a double for Bloom. But the evidence is 
tenuous, and the throwaway may be one additional ‘‘wandering rock” Joyce threw in. LH 


83-3178. Harkness, Marguerite. ‘‘Circe’’: The Mousetrap of ULYSSES, JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 259-72. 
**Circe"" recapitulates the themes of Ulysses and gives the reader some resolution. ‘‘Circe’’, like 
Hamlet's play, ‘‘The Murder of Gonzago’’, presents a problem central to its whole work, and the 
parallel to Hamlet extends from this comparison. On a large scale that problem for Dublin is one 
of sterile human relationships: for Stephen and Bloom the former needs a father, the latter a son. 
Through Joyce’s use of ghosts, dreams, Stephen’s ccnstant encounter with himself, and mirrors, 
the ‘‘paternity/consubstantiality’’ quests in both Hamlet and ‘‘Circe’’ are interrelated. For a 
clearer understanding of this one must review Stephen’s theory about Hamlet in ‘‘Scylla and 
Charybdis’’. This is finalized as the two men, each in his own way, see Shakespeare’s reflection in 


the mirror. J.H.IU 
83-3179. Hartley, Lodwick. Sterne and Joyce Again: An Addendum (N), JJQ, 10, 2, 1973, 264-5. 
U 119 refers to Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Sterne’s influence on Joyce was superficial. J.H.IH 


83-3180. Haule, James M. Letter To The Editor, JQ, 17, 3, 1980, 327-9. Paul S. Schiffer 
(‘‘Homing, upstream’’: Fictional Closure and the End of ULYSSES, JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 283-298 
[A.E.S. item 83-3318]) presents a sound argument Lut ignores the Notesheets, which show that 
Joyce left the future of his characters open. J.H.III 


83-3181. Hayman, David. Hayman Replies: ‘‘So they Think They Know Molly”, UO, 9, 4, 1972, 
492-4. ‘‘There is no proof that Molly committed anything but some rather adolescent indiscre- 
tions prior to June 16.” (cf. Darcy O'Brien, A Note on Molly, UO. 9, 4, 1972, 490-1; (A.E.S. item 
83-3273).] J.H.III 


83-3182. Hayman, David. Ob-literate Argumentation: A Response, JJQ, 20, 1, 1982, 131-6. 
Although Mary Beth Pringle argues that in ‘‘Cyclops’’ Joyce stands aloof from both the I-narrative 
and the formal asides (‘‘Funfersum: Dialogue as Metafictional Technique in the ‘Cyclops’ 
Episode of ULYSSES", UO. 18, 4, 1981, 397-416 LA ES item 83-3301]), this combination also 
occurs earlier in Ulysses. It need not make the I-narrative unreliable; in fact, it shows Joyce 
demonstrating **how parody and naturalistic fiction can zoexist’’. W.H.M. 


83-3183. Hayman, David. Stephen on the Rocks, JJQ, 15, 1, 1977, 5-17. Most critics feel that 
Stephen urinates on the rock in ''Proteus'" (U 44-51). There is no evidence that Stephen stands up 
during this passage. Bloom urinates during ‘‘Calypso’’. ‘‘Proteus’’ and ‘‘Nausicaa’’ are opposites. 
Knowing Stephen's erotic nature, both in A Portrait and Ulysses, and the following quotation: 
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“In long lassoes from the Cock lake the water flowed full, covering green-goldenly lagoons of 
sand, rising, flowing’’ (U 49), one can conclude that Stepken masturbates while lying down in 
“Proteus’’. ISB 


83-3184. Hayman, David. Two Eyes and Two Levels: A Response to Herbert Schneidau on 
Joyce's ‘‘Cyclops’’, JJQ, 16, 1/2, 1978/79, 105-9. Despite Schneidau's argument to the contrary 
(see A. ES item 83-3319), the narrator of ‘‘Cyclops’’ is clearly telling a tale "at a present time of 
past events". The drinking and urination by the narrator could have been timed to coincide with 
the original breaks in the story. The interior monologue at the urinal is in the parenthetical asides, 
adding weight to the possibility that this is a retelling rather than the original. The narrator is in a 
second pub. A textual paradox may exist to allow both Schneidau’s and Hayman’s readings, 
although Schneidau’s seem ‘‘over-ingenious’’. J.H.IH 


83-3185. Hedberg, Johannes. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 19, 2. 1982, 222. Mr. Deasy probably errs 
in the phrase ‘‘French Celt", and should say ‘‘’Scotch’ Celt’ instead, meaning Christopher 
North (see A.E.S. items 83-3381, 3382, 3397). W.H.M. 


83-3186. Henke, Suzette A. James Joyce and Philip James Bailey's FESTUS, JJQ, 9, 4, 1972, 
445-51. A close comparison of specific passages shows that Philip James Bailey's popular poem of 
1839, Festus: A Poem, influenced Joyce in his use of the Faust legend in Ulysses, particularly 
when characterizing Stephen. Joyce owned a copy of the 1877 edition, now in the Stanford Univ. 
Library. W.H.M. 


83-3187. Henke, Suzette A. Joyce and Krafft-Ebing (N), JJQ, 17, 1, 1979, 84-6. If Joyce had 
knowledge of Krafft-Ebing's Psychopathia Sexualis, a possibility exists that he was satirizing the 
book's ideas in ‘‘Penelope.’’ Joyce's portrait of Molly is a reverse of Krafft-Ebing’s Victorian 
depiction of women. Krafft-Ebing's description of ''fetishes" may have inspired Bloom’s attrac- 
tion to Molly's underwear, Boylan's attraction to her feet, and Molly's attraction to military 
uniforms. J.H. 


83-3188. Herr, Cheryl T. Theosophy, Guilt, and ''That Word Known to All Men'' in Joyce’s 
ULYSSES, IO. 18, 1, 1930, 45-54. Stephen’s frustrations in ‘‘Proteus’’ in searching for and 
failing to find '*that word known to all men’’ (U 49) suggests that his problem is both linguistic and 
metaphysical. Two books help clarify Stephen’s search. In The Signature of All Things Jacob 
Boehme describes language as ‘‘an analogue for the way God's spirit informs all signs” of life. In 
The Secret Doctrine H.P. Blavatsky ‘‘refers to an unknown word equivalent to the true name of 
God". In her discussion she mentions ‘the HIGHER SELF, which is that Aum’’’. Stephen 
approaches the word he fails to discover in his poem on U 48, in which oomb refers to the 
mysterious aum, suggesting both womb and tomb. JHA 


` 83-3189. Herring, Phillip F. Molly Bloom and Lady Hamilton (N), JIQ, 15, 3, 1978, 262-4. Joyce 
made five references to Lady Hamilton in his notes for Ulysses. Joyce may have used her life as a 
model for Molly. Joyce possibly referred to Walter Sichel’s Emma, Lady Hamilton, where 
Nelson refers to Lady Hamilton as both Calypso and Penelope. Joyce’s library contained a copy 
of E. Hallam Moorhouse's The Story of Lady Hamilton. Molly’s style in ‘‘Penelope’’ is similar to 
that of Lady Hamilton as well as to Nora Joyce's. JHII 


83-3190. Herring, Phillip F. Some Corrections and Additions to Norman Silverstein’s ‘‘Magic on 
the Notesheets of the Circe Episode", JQ, 2, 3, 1965, 217-26. [Cf. Magic on the Notesheets of the 
Circe Episode, JJQ, 1, 4, 1964, 19-26 (A.E.S. item 83-3369)]. By means of a letter from Silverstein, 
Herring presents both scholars’ views on differences in their reading of the Notesheets. [A 
sample Notesheet, 41, edited by both scholars, is included. Illus.] W.H.M. 
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83-3191. Hirschberg, Stuart. Molly Bloom As ''The Great Moly of Homer”: An Additional 
Source (N), JJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 451-2. First and foremost Bloom's moly is Molly herself, as Joyce 


pointed out in correspondence with Frank Budgen. JHH 
83-3192. Home of ULYSSES Character to Be Sold (N), JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 313. [A note from the Irish 
Times describes the sale of Bloom’s house.] W.H.M. 


83-3193. Honton, Margaret. Concerning Concone: Molly’s Exercises in Restraint (N), JQ, 13, 1, 
1975, 115. Guiseppe Concone (1801-1861) developed the Concone exercises mentioned in refer- 
ence to Molly's musicality on U 755.21-22. J.H.III 


83-3194. Honton, Margaret. Molly’s Mistresstroke, JJQ, 14, 1, 1976, 25-30. Hugh Kenner errs in 
**Molly's Masterstroke’’ (JQ, 10, 1, 19-28 La ES item 83-3218] to suppose that Molly has 
Boylan help her move furniture to frustrate their affair. Molly could have moved the piano by 
herself. The text of Ulysses gives ample evidence of Molly's deliberateness concerning the affair 
with Blazes. J.H.III 


83-3195. Honton, Margaret. Thou Lost One: All Songs on that Theme in ‘‘Sirens’’, JIQ, 17, 1, 
1979, 41-8. Joyce's use of fuga per canonem within Ulysses is prescriptive and achieves harmony 
through the triads which allow for dissonance. '"The triads consist of: author, Narrator, and Mr. 
Bloom, their consciousnesses sometimes distinguished and sometimes blended; the performances 
of Molly, Blazes, and Poldy; the virtuosity of solos, duets, and tutti performances onstage 
and offstage.’’ Another triad of lost, lust, and last are present: Bloom, the narrator, and the reader 
get ''lost", yet the ''last' words remain to be said. The betrayal/redemption theme is heightened 
within ‘‘Sirens’’ through the use of various frames such as the life of Christ. (The article includes 
Adelaide Procter's verses to A.S. Sullivan's ‘‘The Lost Chord’’ and references to Mercadante's 


Seven Last Words.] J.H.III 
83-3196. Ioannidou, Ioanna. A.E.I.O.U. (ULYSSES 190.2) (N), JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 317. '"A.E.I.O.U." 
(U 190.2) also appeared in Shakespeare's Love's Labour's Lost (V.i. 47-58). JHA 


83-3197. Jacobson, Howard. Joyce and the ILIAD: A Suggestion (N), UO, 7, 2, 1970, 141-2. The 
four references to Achilles in ‘‘Eumaeus’’ provide it with a second Homeric reference, the Iliad. 
The reciprocal spiritual adoption between Bloom and Stephen parallels that of Priam and Achilles 
in the 24th book of the Iliad. J.H.III 


83-3198. Jacobus, Lee A. LYCIDAS in the ‘‘Nestor’’ Episode (N), JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 189-94. Joyce 
develops various levels of allusion in Stephen's use of Lycidas, including parallels between 
Stephen and Edward King, the metaphor of the rose, and the echo of ‘‘dearest pledges"". JH. 


83-3199. Jenkins, William D. A1! Too Irish (N), JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 114. Joyce's use of the phrase 
“All too Irish’? (U 623) may come from the concluding paragraph of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 


J.H.III 
83-3200. Jenkins, William D. (Letters to the Editor), UO, 15, 3, 1978, 267. The word hoily was 
erroneously included in an article on U 383 in JJQ, 15, 1, 92 (A.E.S. item 83-3201). J.H.III 


83-3201. Jenkins, William D. Some Additional Allusions in ULYSSES (N), HQ, 15, 1, 1977, 91-2. 
(1) “First catch your hare’’ (U 175) is an erroneous allusion to a 1747 cook book and is printed in 
Burton Stevenson's The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar Phrases (1948). (2) U 348 
echoes a phrase about girlhood in Conan Doyle's The Firm of Girdlestone (1892). (3) ''Hoopsa, 
Boyaboy, Hoopsa!’’ (U 383) echoes Greek hupsi ("on high") and boi (‘‘Cry, roar, din"). (4) 
**Mort aux vaches’’ (U 398) is Parisian argot for ''Death to the cops." : IHN 


83-3202. Joly, Ralph Robert. Chauvinist Brew and Leopold Bloom: The Weininger Legacy (N), 
JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 194-8. Ellmann has pointed out that Joyce used the writings of Otto Weininger to 
develop Bloom’s Jewishness. In Weininger Joyce would have read that Jewish men can be 
feminine, vain, passive, and self-centered. In ‘‘Circe’’ Bloom fantasizes that he is a woman. 
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Bloom's concern about his sexual capacity and the Jewish home as a place where sexual 
intercourse is honored are ideas that Joyce could have gathered from Weininger. But if Bloom is 
to succeed in his home, he must shed his passivity. J.H.III 


83-3203. Kain, Richard M. A.E.'s Cooperative Watch in ULYSSES and in Moore's SALVE (N), 
JJQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 278. A reference to AE and his watch, noted in a city lacksadaisical about time, 
appears in George Moore's Salve (1912), where Joyce could have found it. JHII 


83-3204, Kain, Richard M. Anne Hathaway’s Puritan Tracts, ULYSSES 204, 206 (N), JJQ, 4, 2, 
1967, 160. Stephen has Ann think ‘‘Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ Breeches and The Most 
Spiritual Snuffbox....’’ The titles can be found in C.C. Bombaugh’s Gleanings for the Curious 
from the Harvest Fields of Literature. ! J.H.III 


83-3205. Kain, Richard M. A Possible Source for the Galway Bay Accident in U (N), JJQ, 6, 1, 
1968, 82-3. U (639.31/623.37) mentions a shipping accident in Galway Harbor about which Joyce 
adopts an anti-British interpretation which he had not earlier held. W.H.M. 


83-3206. Kain, Richard M. Footnotes to ULYSSES from Skane Leslie's Memoirs (N), JJQ, 4, 4, 
1967, 354. Long Shadows, an autobiography of Sir Shane Leslie (London: John Murry, 1966) 
contains accounts of Irish history used in Ulysses. J.H.IU 


83-3207. Kain, Richard M. ‘‘The Music Hall, Not Poetry, Is a Criticism of Life'' — A Note on Dan 
Lowrey’s Star of Erin (N), JJQ, 14, 1, 1976, 96-9. The song The Wild Man of Borneo (U 380) 
emphasizes Joyce’s contention about Dan Lowrey and music halls in general: that they reflected 
contemporary times. J.H.III 


83-3208. Kain, Richard M. Shakespeare in ULYSSES: Additional Annotations (N), DO. 8, 2, 
1971, 176-7. Joyce may have used a diary entry by Thomas Platter (1599) and Sir Dunbar Plunket 
Barton's Links Between Ireland and Shakespeare (1919); in “Patrick W. Shakespeare", he is 
punning on the name of Patrick Weston Joyce. LES 


83-3209. Kain, Richard M. The Significance of Stephen’s Meeting Bloom: A Survey of Interpreta- 
tion, JJQ, 10, 1, 1972, 147-60. The following are eight major readings of the meeting between 
Stephen and Bloom in Ulysses: (1) Their meeting could be viewed as one of chance. (2) Stephen 
discovers mankind through Bloom. (3) All theories are suspect. (4) Bloom, Stephen and Joyce 
form a triangular relationship. (5) Ulysses contains a complete and complex portrait of life. (6) 
Their meeting is existential, its outcome problematic. (7) Ulysses reveals Joyce’s own life. (8) 
Stephen and Bloom enact Joyce’s own psychological makeup. J.H.III 


83-3210. Kain, Richard M. ULYSSES and Webster's Dictiorary (N), JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 318. The 
first Merriam-Webster dictionary contained an illustration from ''Nestor'" of Mr. Deasy and 
Stephen Dedalus. LH ID 


83-3211. Kain, Richard M. ''Your Dean of Studies” And His Theory of Shakespeare (U 205.15) 
N), HQ, 10, 2, 1973, 262-3. The article, ‘“The Catholicity of Shakespeare” in The New Ireland 
Review, 8 (1897-8), 241-9 and 304-10, served as a source for Father Darlington's theory that 
Shakespeare was "a holy Roman.”’ J.H. 


83-3212. Keen, William P. June Sixteenth Once Again (Nj, IQ, 14, 1, 1976, 94-6. Lambert 
Simnel’s claim to Henry VH’s throne was put to rest in a battle fought on June 16, 1487. The other 
two reasons for June 16 becoming the date for Ulysses are that on that date Joyce took his first 
walk with Nora and that on June 16, 1675 Christ’s charity toward mankind was revealed to Saint 
Margaret Mary Alacoque. JHII 


83-3213. Kennedy, Sister Eileen. Another Root for Bloomsday? (N), JJQ, 6, 3, 1969, 271-2. 
Bloomsday may fall on June 16 because ‘‘June is consecrated to the Sacred Heart perhaps 
because on June 16, 1675 the ‘great revelation’ of Christ’s love for man was made to the young 
nun, Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque.” - J.H. 
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83-3214. Kenner, Hugh. Bloom’s Chest (N), HQ, 16, 4. 1979, 505-8. Joyce wrote ‘‘Ithaca’’ while 
proofing other chapters of Ulysses. He apparently used Eugen Sandow’s Strength and How to 
Obtain It (1897) to arrive at Bloom's measurements, but Bloom's chest of 28 inches seems small 
and may have been an error of either Joyce cr Bloom. (Illus.) JH 


83-3215. Kenner, Hugh. The Circle and Three Nines, JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 395-8. Bloom and Joyce 
may have gotten information on squaring the circle (U 699) from Titbits. Bloom is the victim of the 
erroneous assumption that a prize would be given to the person who squared the circle. This 
'*prize offer” might be related to the real prize offered for ascertaining a ship's longitude during 
the 18th century. In 1882 F. Lindemann proved that circling the square was an impossibility. The 
use of 33 in “33 closely printed volumes of 1000 pages each’’ (U 699) has Christian religious 
significance. J.H.III 


83-3216. Kenner, Hugh. ''Cribbed out of Meredith” (N), JIQ, 16, 4, 1979, 491-2. The exact source 
for U 199 is the Tauchnitz pocket edition of Meredith's The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Vol. I, p. 
262. This is a version which ''Meredith cut ruthlessly” and critics who used other editions cannot 
do justice to Joyce's use of Meredith. JH 


83-3217. Kenner, Hugh. Homer’s Sticks and Stones, JJQ, 6, 4, 1969, 285-98. Joyce knew and used 
many different Homers, but his essential Homer in Ulysses is the Homer of the early 20th 
century, a reaction against the omate and romantic Victorian version of Butcher and Lang. 
Heinrich Schliemann’s archaeological digs at Troy had shown the sound realism of Homer and 
Samuel Butler had introduced the vernacular as the language for translating him. Schliemann and 
Butler provided Joyce’s Homer. W.H.M. 


83-3218. Kenner, Hugh. Molly's Masterstroke, UO, 10, 1, 1972, 19-28. Joyce relegates Molly's 
tryst with Blazes Boylan to offstage melodrama. Only occasionally does Joyce include melodra- 
matic scenes in Ulysses. Of more importance to Joyce are Bloom's often false musings about his 
wife's unfaithfulness. Eveline in Eveline served as a first sketch for Molly, for she too had 
fantasies of romantic escape. When Bloom notices that furniture has been moved when he returns 
home, he is looking at the method of Molly's failed masterstroke. Boylan moved the furniture at 
Molly's urging; she, in a futile attempt to avoid betraying her husband, hoped to tire out Blazes. 

J.H.III 


83-3219. Kenner, Hugh. Rebuttal to John Gordon's Rebuttal (N), JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 340-2. Bloom 
did have an unrecorded post ''Calypso'" meeting with Molly, despite John Gordon's objection 
(JIQ, 16, 3, 1979, 335-9 [A.E.S. item 83-3166]). Gordon has asserted the following dubious 
material: (1) Boylan has been Molly's lover for some time, (2) Bloom is on the beach because he 
was unable to get into the Gaiety theater, and (3) Bloom's remarks to Molly about the Gaiety refer 
to a future plan. J.H.IN 


83-3220. Kenner, Hugh. The Rhetoric of Silence, UO, 14, 4, 1977, 382-94. Joyce had reasons for 
leaving certain things out of Ulysses. He is careful to ensure that the reader is allowed to use his 
personal experience while reading the novel. An example of Joyce’s ‘‘eloquent absence’’ occurs 
when Bloom returns from the butcher (U 68). Joyce tells us nothing about Bloom’s removing his 
hat but then Bloom is noticed wondering about it. Another example is an unrecorded conversa- 
tion between Bloom and Molly in ‘‘Calypso’’ in which Bloom is informed that Boylan is coming at 
4 p.m. The future at the end of Ulysses is unclear, for ''Joyce's rhetoric of silence does not extend 


to the blank pages after the page on which his book ends’’. J.H.III 
83-3221. Kenner, Hugh. Taxonomy of an Octopus (N), JJQ, 18, 2, 1981, 204-5. In the octopus 
simile (U 165) AE is likely referring to Great Britain's economic power. J.H.III 


83-3222. Kenny, Thomas. Tweedy and Plevna (N), HQ, 20, 4, 1983, 460. British volunteers, of 
division strength, fought with the Turkish army against the Russians at Plevna, thus supporting 
references in Ulysses. (See A.E.S. item 83-3283). IS 
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83-3223. Keogh, J.G. ULYSSES’ ‘‘Parable of the Plums” as Parable and Periplum (N), DO. 7, 4, 
1970, 377-8. This mock parable implies that ‘‘Dublin is fertilised in vain by the virgin onanism of 
her citizenry’’. The parable also puns and parodies Victor Bérard's Les Phéniciens et l'Odyssée 
and its ‘‘Phoenician periplum or coastal voyage." Another Bérard allusion may be “K.M.R.LA.,” 
suggesting ‘‘the Greek name of the city of mist and darkness” in the Odyssey. J.H.H 


83-3224. Kersher, R.B., Jr. Joyce and Stephen Phillips’? ULYSSES, JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 194-201. In 
constructing Ulysses, Joyce was influenced by Stephen Phillips’s verse play Ulysses (1902). In it 
Joyce found an emphasis he would adopt — the sensual — along with other secondary themes and 
techniques he could incorporate. Both authors became concerned with what took place in their 
characters’ minds. LH II 


83-3225. Kestner, Joseph A. Tolstoy and Joyce: ‘‘Yes’’ (N), DO, 9, 4, 1972, 484-6. Tolstoy was 
perhaps the novelist Joyce most esteemed. Molly’s reiterated “Yes” may echo Tolstoy’s Resur- 
rection, in which the affirmative becomes an interspersed echo. J.H.H 


83-3226. Kimball, Jean. ‘‘Brainsick Words of Sophists": Socrates, Antisthenes, and Stephen 
Dedalus, UO, 16, 4, 1979, 399-405. Stephen's statement that ‘‘a man of genius makes no mistakes. 
His errors are volitional and are the portals of discovery’' (U 190) originated in Socrates's Lesser 
Hippias, which has at its base the question of who is the better man — Achilles or Odysseus? 
Socrates argued (but later disagreed) that Odysseus was the better because his mistakes were 
deliberate. Stephen shows a similar sophistry when he equivocates on the meanings of ghost, 
father, and son in Hamlet while delivering his lecture on Shakespeare and Hamlet. Stephen finally 
learns that he must break with Mulligan and with sophistry, and that is what he is doing as the 
novel ends. J.H.H 


83-3227. Kimball, Jean. Family Romance and Hero Myth: A Psychoanalytic Context for the 
Paternity Theme in ULYSSES, JJQ, 20, 2, 1983, 161-73. Stephen’s comments on fatherhood in 
“Scylla and Charybdis” reflect Freud’s view of family romance as developed by Otto Rank in 
The Myth of the Birth of the Hero (1909). The son’s threefold romance of an idealized alternative 
father, a triumphant rivalry with his apparent natural father, and a superseding of the father all 
become centred for Stephen on the relationship of Shakespeare both to his own father and to King 
Hamlet and his son. This application derives from Ernest Jones’s essay '"The Oedipus-Complex 
as an Explanation of Hamlet's Mystery: A Study in Motive’ (1910), of which Joyce owned a 
copy. Stephen completes this process before he meets Bloom, becoming psychologically a father 
as he becomes an artist. W.H.M. 


83-3228. Kimball, Jean. The Hypostasis in ULYSSES, JJQ, 10, 4, 1973, 422-38. Joyce as an artist: 
identified with Odysseus bound to the mast. The combined image of Odysseus as Christ is 
developed in Ulysses. Stephen and Bloom embody the divided nature of the artist. With two 
different views of the world, the two men are still identified with each other, and are ''the two 
inseparable poles of a single human archetype." Their first actual encounter is in the library. 
Stephen is ‘‘the Wandering Aengus”? to Bloom's ‘‘Wandering Jew.” Joyce's model for the union 
of opposite natures was ‘‘the Christ of the Christian dogma.” In ““Circe’’ Stephen and Bloom look 
into a mirror together and see a paralvzed Shakespeare. IHN 


83-3229. Kimball, Jean. James Joyce and Otto Rank: The Incest Motif in ULYSSES, JJQ, 13, 3, 
1976, 366-82. Only one reference to Freudian analysis appears in Ulysses (U 205, Stephen’s 
Hamlet lecture). At U 560 Joyce completes a line of sexual acts (Gertrude in Hamlet; Georgina 
Johnson, Stephen’s prostitute in Ulysses, and Oedipus with his mother) united by the Shakespear- 
ian phrase ‘‘the beast with two backs’’ (from Othello), which Stephen applies to Hamlet’s 
mother. Stephen is therefore linked to Oedipus and Hamlet. Otto Rank in his The Incest Motif in 
Poetry and Saga (1912) discussed the use of incest in Hamlet and the relationship of Shakes- 
peare’s life to his works (Stephen’s theory), and Joyce may have borrowed from this book. IHM 
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83-3230. Kimball, Jean. The Measure of Bloom — Again (N), JJQ, 18, 2, 1981, 201-4. Bloom’s 
measurements, including a chest of 28 inches (U 721), make up an unbelievable human figure, 
suggesting a deliberate pattern of disunity in the man. - IH 


83-3231. Knuth, Leo. A Bathymetric Reading of Joyce’s ULYSSES, Chapter X, JJQ, 9, 4, 1972, 
405-22. An understanding of Ulysses depends on a recognition of its various levels of symbolism 
and their relationship to one another, as a detailed analysis of the ‘‘Wandering Rocks” chapter 
shows, Through a study of especially the Greek, Biblical and Irish allusions, as in the links 
suggested by the ‘‘Sweets of Sin” litany, Joyce opposes the appeals of a Hebraic concern for sin 
and a Hellenistic joy in beauty. Through the symbolic labyrinth that is Dublin the central 
characters are questing for an integrated happiness. [Two diagrams chart the interrelationships of 
symbols and the labyrinth of Dublin.] W.H.M. 


83-3232. Knuth, Leo. How Stately Was Plump Buck Mulligan?, DO. 7, 3, 1970, 204-9. Is 
“Stately” an adjective or adverb? [The article discusses problems involved in translations, 
especially German translations of Ulysses, in response to criticism of the German translation by 
Jack P. Dalton (JJQ, 4, 3, 207 [A.E.S. item 83-3130]). JH 


83-3233. Knuth, Leo. Joyce’s Verbal Acupuncture, JJQ, 10, 1, 1972, 61-71. The reading of both 
Ulysses and FW is ‘‘a confrontation with the writer; a conflict of the reading public with Joyce’s 
ego — the ego of an Irish Catholic humorist.” Joyce was fascinated with ambiguities and riddles. 
For example, Joyce sends an SOS signal to the reader in such things as the title ‘‘Sweets of Sin” 
{U 237): the first and last letters of the novel are S, and they flank O or Bloom as ‘‘allroundman’’ 
(U 235). à JHH 


83-3234. Law, Jules David. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 18, 3, 1981, 365-7. The sentence which 
puzzles Bernard Benstock at Ulysses 140 (see his Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 17, 4, 1980, 449 
La PS item 83-3079]) is significant for its voice and imagery as well as syntax. Although rather 
Victorian in flavour, it specifically parallels Conrad in Heart of Darkness and Lord Jim. W.H.M. 


83-3235. Lawrence, Karen R. ‘‘Aeolus’’: Interruption and Inventory, JJQ, 17, 4, 1980, 389-405. 
Language as play is fundamental to ''Aeolus." The newspaper headings and rhetorical figures, 
both added after the Little Review version, confuse the reader because of their arbitrary nature. 
The text beneath the additions follows the method of the first six chapters as a ‘‘combination of 
dialogue, interior monologue and third-person narration" and develops the character and plot 
traditionally. The discontinuity of the headings and the rhetorical figures shatter the illusion of a 
stable narrative voice and upset the expectations of an ordinary plot. Chiasmus, for example, 
shifts reader attention to shape on the page rather than meaning. Joyce is showing that the 
insignificant in life matters, ignored though it is in traditional plots. J.H. 


83-3236. Leitch, Vincent B. Myth in ULYSSES: The Whirlwind and Hosea-Bloom (N), JJQ, 10, 
2, 1973, 267-9. When Bloom thinks to himself that O'Molloy, a lawyer in ‘‘Aeolus’’, is “‘reaping 
the whirlwind’ (U 125), Joyce aligns him to Hosea in Hosea 8:7, a reference to the Israelites’ 
eventual loss of the Promised Land. A second reference to Hosea’s whirlwind occurs in 'Cyclops"': 
“and wail, O ocean, with your whirlwind’ (U 302), a reference to the death of Paddy Dignam, 
These two references are united in a strange puzzle in ‘Wandering Rocks’’, where Ned refers to 
Dignam at U 231-32. The Hosea-Bloom connection serves in a combined inflationary-deflationary 
way. J.H.O 


83-3237. Levin, Lawrence L. The Sirens Episode as Music: Joyce’s Experiment in Prose 
Polyphany, JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 12-24. Joyce said he constructed ‘‘Sirens’’ according to a fuga per 
canonem (‘‘fugue according to rule’’) rather than a fugue. We must therefore attempt to analyze 
“Sirens” according to the strict canon for this 16th-century form. As a preliminary in the chapter, 
Joyce ''takes as his example the prelude to the fugue as stated by Bach...and combines it with the 
Vorspiel, as designed by Wagner." In the closing section Joyce ‘‘combines the central voices in a 
polyphonic flourish’ and ''concludes with a flourish 07 themes, polyphonic lines, and chordal 
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harmonies.” ‘‘Sirens’’ is Joyce’s tour de force of musical expression in literary form, and on 
completion left him disliking music. There are references to over 100 songs in “‘Sirens.”’ J.H.IH 


83-3238. Levitt, Morton P. A Hero For Our Time: Leopold Bloom and the Myth of ULYSSES, 
JIQ, 10, 1, 1972, 132-46. Jung felt Ulysses was valuable because of the fragmented portrait it gave 
of a chaotic modern world. Had he been more patient, Jung might have discovered in Ulysses 
partial solutions as well as his own ‘‘mythic archetypes". The Odyssey provides Joyce’s frame 
with its background of character and plot, with its contrast between Homeric ideals and our own, 
and with its ‘‘sense of continuity between Mycenaean civilization and our own''. Bloom asserts 
the positive in a world of no values. For Bloom: it is not the voyage but home which is all. J.H.III 


83-3239. Levitt, Morton P. Shalt Be Accurst? The Martyr in James Joyce, JJQ, 5, 4, 1968, 285-96. 
Although Stephen Hero is not a story of alienation, a progressively more and more prominent 
theme of betrayal comes to dominate Joyce's later fiction. The two major concentrations come in 
the use of Shakespeare and Parnell in Ulysses and in the ‘‘Shem the Penman" chapter of FW. 
loyce presents a Shakespeare who through Hamlet portrays his own betrayal. Both Shakespeare 
and Parnell become Christ-like figures who along with other mythical and literary figures centre 
the theme of betrayal on Stephen. Growing out of the fiction, the theme even came to encompass 
Joyce's view of himself. W.H.M. 


83-3240. Lewicki, Zbigniew, and Daniel C. Gerould. ULYSSES In Gdansk, JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 
99-116. Maciej Slomczynski's translation of Ulysses (Dec. 1969) virtually sold out on its first day. 
Slomczynski's markedly original dramatization of Ulysses in Gdansk in Jan. 1970 was equally 
important for Polish theatre. His play includes the entire novel, but develops a dual frame of 
Molly on her bed and Patrick Dignam in his grave, and uses characters in ‘‘multiroles’’. [The 


article includes a scene-by-scene analysis of Slomczynski's play.] I.H.ID 
83-3241. Link, Viktor. Hamlet Ou Le Distrait (N), JJQ, 11, 2, 1974, 170-1. U 187 may additionally 
allude to Jean-François Regnard's play Le distrait (1697). J.HIN 


83-3242. Link, Viktor. ULYSSES and the "Eighth and Ninth Book of Moses’', HQ, 7, 3, 1970, 
199-203. A description of the ‘‘Eighth and Ninth Book of Moses’’ can be found in Handwörterbuch 
des Deutschen Aberglaubens (Berlin, 1934-1936), a work on superstitions in Germany, and in it 
Joyce's Peter Salanka turns out to be Pater Salanka. Another German version still closer to 
Joyce's text may well exist. J.H.III 


83-3243. Littman, Mark E. Astronomical Allusions, Their Meaning and Purpose in ULYSSES, 
UDO, 2, 4, 1965, 238-46. Astronomical allusions in the novel, particularly in the Ithaca section, 
when explained, help clarify its theme and structure, including the use of Shakespeare and the 
paternity theme. Astronomy is used as a framework and ''as a stellar performance which 
manifests the significance of the actions on earth on Bloomsday.’’ [A footnote contains previous 
treatments of the astronomy.] W.H.M. 


83-3244. Lobner, Corinna del Greco. The Metamorphosis of Brunetto's Basilisk in ''Scylla and 
Charybdis", DO. 15, 2, 1978, 134-7. While looking at Eglinton in ‘‘Scylla and Charybdis," 
Stephen is reminded of a basilisk, a mythical snake capable of killing with just a stare. He 
misremembers a quotation from Brunetto concerning this monster — “E quando vede l'uomo 
l'attosca'"' (U 194). Dante, the pilgrim, pays respect to Brunetto by visiting him in The Inferno. 
Joyce alters the quotation from Brunetto in order to incorporate a Dante as father and Joyce as 
son relationship by always quoting Dante with care while showing less care for Brunetto's Italian. 

JHA 


83-3245. Lorenzini, Amleto. Tearsiations, JJQ, 9, 3, 1972, 353-73. Detailed examples show the 
difficulty of translating Ulysses into Italian. Joyce shared two futuristic principles with F.T. 
Marinetti and other modern writers: ''the analogical relationship between images and the figura- 
tive penetration of the word freed from the traditional syntactical structure”. W.H.M. 
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83-3246. Lyman, Stephany. Revision and Intention in Joyce's "Penelope", MQ, 20, 2, 1983, 
193-200. The revisions of the ms of the closing monologue show Joyce working to create a positive 
final impression of Molly and to end the novel with hope. In particular he inserts yes frequently 
into her thoughts, balances her faults with ones of Bloom, notes reasons for her frustration. with 
him, stresses her love for him, and has her refer to songs which are heartening. Molly emerges as 
at once human and heroic. W.H.M. 


83-3247. Manglaviti, Leo M.J. Joyce and St. John (N), JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 152-6. The Gospel of St. 
John is a source in ''Circe." Bloom is a surrogate for Shakespeare, Christ the Word incarnate, 
and Everyman-Odysseus. ` JH. 


83-3248. Marcus, Phillip L. A Possible Anachronism in ‘‘Scylia and Charybdis" (N), SQ, 3, 4, 
1966, 294-5. Joyce made an anachronism concerning the Irish theatre, likely unwittingly. The 
Abbey Theatre did not put on a performance until Dec. 27, 1904, a half year after Ulysses. 


JH. 
83-3249. Marcus, Phillip L. In Defense of Mr. Deasy (N), UO, 4, 1, 1966, 49. Deasy is correct on 
U 32.16. The Orange lodges did not become pro-Union until later in the century. J.H.III 


83-3250. Marcus, Phillip L. Notes On Irish Elements in *'Scylla and Charybdis’’, UO, 10, 3, 1973, 
312-20. [Using Weldon Thorton's format in Allusion in ULYSSES, Univ. of N.C. Pr., 1968, the 
article discusses allusions involving Irish elements in ''Scylla and Charybdis.’'] Ulysses might 
well be read as a parody of the literary history of Ireland, containing many of Joyce's contempo- 
raries, The conclusion that Joyce may well have intended was that he, not George Moore, would 
give Ireland its epic. J.H.III 


83-3251. Marcus, Philip L. Three Irish Allusions in ULYSSES, JJQ, 6, 4, 1969, 299-305. Three 
Irish allusions when explicated help clarify Ulysses, particularly the third one: Donald MacConsidine 
(U 312.12/306.39); Cá Chulainn in his superhuman version (U 296-297/291); and ‘‘Dark hidden 


Father” (U 510/499), which comes from an AE lyric. J.H.III 
83-3252. Marks, Joseph. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 342. O'Mara in U 618.30 may be 
the opera tenor Joseph O'Mara. W.H.M. 


83-3253. Matar, Nabil I. A Note on Traherne and Joyce (N), JJQ, 18, 1, 1980, 79-81. In “Proteus” 
Joyce's allusion on U 38 comes from the 1903 edition of the Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne 
B.D., which included excerpts from his Century, III, 3. Traherne felt that an individual could 
regain harmony only through childhood perception. Stephen does so when he thinks of Eve as a 
virgin. ` J.H.IU 


83-3254. McBride, Margaret. At Four She Said, JJQ, 17, 1, 1979, 21-39. Hugh Kenner (‘The 
Rhetoric of Silence”, JJQ, 14, 4, 1977, 382-94 La ES item 83-3220]) and Fredrick Wellington 
OO. 14, 4, 1977, 476-9 [A.E.S. item 83-3431]) have stressed the importance of what is not written 
in Ulysses and so invented a scene between ‘‘Calypso’’ and ‘‘Lotus-Eaters’’. A second solution 
might be within ‘‘Calypso’’ when Molly first mentions Boylan’s letter and the text, of course, 
omits the conversation. Bloom’s thoughts would suit either memory or conjecture. He suppresses 
a great deal during the day, including ‘‘at four she said’? (U 260), in an attempt to deny Molly’s 
adultery. Bloom spends his day watching the clock, charting the progress of his enemy, and 
suppressing the actual time of his wife’s betrayal. JHII 


83-3255. McBride, Margaret. At Four She Said: H, JJQ, 18, 4, 1981, 417-31. Having virtually set 
up his cuckolding by letting Molly and Boylan hold hands and by sending Milly away, Bloom 
spends the day of the novel “‘obsessed by time’’. After Molly tells him that Boylan is bringing the 
concert program at four, Bloom suppresses four from his mind but continually makes oblique 
references to the word. He dreads clocks, and particularly his watch, which he smothers in his 
pocket with soap. W.H.M. 
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83-3256. McCarroll, David L. Stephen's Dream — and Bloom's, JJQ, 6, 2, 196[9], 174-6. Both 
Stephen and Bloom have similar dreams which foreshadow their experiences on June 16, 1904. 
These unite them more deeply than does their actual meeting. W.H.M. 


83-3257. McCarthy, Patrick A. Allusions in ULYSSES: Random Addenda and Corrigenda for 
Thornton, JIQ, 13, 1, 1975, 53-9. [The article includes new information on 30 allusions in Ulysses 
to Shakespeare and other writers, the Bible, and popular sayings. (See A.E.S. items 83-3408-3411).] 

IHM 


83-3258. McCarthy, Patrick A. Further Notes on the Mass in ULYSSES, JJQ, 7, 2, 1970, 132-7. 
The author’s master’s thesis (Catholic Ritual in Joyce’s ULYSSES: Form and Function, Univ. of 
Virginia, 1968) ultimately agrees with Paul L. Briand’s article, The Catholic Mass in James 
Joyce’s ULYSSES, DO. 5, 4, 1968, 312-22 Ga ES item 83-3099), but differs in interpreting some 
allusions. A section by section comparison of the Mass with Ulysses suggests that Joyce altered 
its order for artistic purposes, not to develop a Black Mass; the consecration and communion 
occur in the ‘‘Oxen of the Sun” and ‘‘Circe’’ respectively. In the novel the “ritualistic structure 
functions much like the mass itself: it is a formal, outward sign of the subtler process of spiritual 
renewal and regeneration.” W.H.M. 


83-3259. McMillan, Dougald. Influences of Gerhardt Hauptmann in Joyce's ULYSSES, JJQ, 4, 
2, 1967, 107-19. Joyce shows similarities to Hauptmann in ‘‘character types and themes’’ and in 
*a number of techniques". Hauptmann's play Michael Kramer, translated by Joyce in 190], 
anticipates Stephen Dedalus's relationship with his parents and non-family opponents. Another 
play, Elga, anticipates Bloom and Molly as cuckold and unfaithful wife. Hauptmann also 
anticipated Joyce's use of Homer. W.H.M. 


83-3260. McNelly, Willis E. Liturgical Deviations in ULYSSES, JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 291-8. Detailed 
analysis shows a deliberate use of liturgical devices, mostly from the Mass, to reinforce the 
Homeric and Dublin themes in Ulysses. These references fall into three categories: (1) unquali- 
fied accuracy, (2) parody, and (3) liturgical deviations. None of the deviations disturb the artistic 
texture of the novel. JH. 


83-3261. Meehan, Jane S. “I Owe Three Shillings to O’Grady’’ (U 103.7-8) (N), JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 
512-13. Here Bloom refers not to Socrates but most probably to Harry Kennedy's song ''] Owe 
$10 to O'Grady."' [The complete lyrics are included.] IHM 


83-3262. Michels, James. ''Scylla and Charvbdis’’: Revenge in James Joyce’s ULYSSES, JJQ, 
20, 2, 1983, 175-92. Stephen transposes his concept of the artistic opposition between the 
Aristotelian actualization which he espouses and a Platonic mysticism into Shakespearean terms. 
Interpreting Hamlet at once according to both biographical and Sabellian theories, he argues that 
Shakespeare and Hamlet must mystically grow into their own father to realize full potential as the 
artist. So too must Stephen. The great enemy — Claudius and a vague Platonism — is split in 
Ulysses among Russell, Best, Eglinton, and Lyster. To become a true artist, Stephen must take 
his revenge on these Platonists who have usurped Ireland’s literary throne, and he does so in 
terms of Elizabethan revenge language. W.H.M. 


83-3263. Milgate, W. Joyce's Scientific Dialogue (N), HQ, 9, 1, 1971, 143-5. “Ithaca” follows that 
ancient form of educational dialogue, the ‘‘catechism (impersonal)." Joyce's Scientific Dialogue 
(1807), by the Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, is an example, but there is no proof it is a source, nor is there 
proof Joyce was aware of it. IHN 


83-3264. Mink, Louis O. Aristotle Again (N), JIQ, 9, 1, 1971, 134-5. The story of Phyllis as 
mistress of Alexander the Great riding Aristotle around a garden comes from mediaeval sources. 
[Reply to a letter of Mrs. Glasheen in JJQ, 7, 4, 1970, 379 (A.E.S. item 83-3163).] W.H.M. 


83-3265. Mitchell, Breon. A Note on the Status of the Authorized Translation, JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 
202-5. There is an authorized German (and also an authorized French) translation. Joyce disliked 
the first German edition (Rhein-Verlag 1927) and he worked to improve the second one (Rhein-. 
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Verlag 1930). The revision was extensive, but its academic value (especially Joyce’s hand in it) is 
restricted. [A note in German follows the article and contains Dr. Brody's reply to attacks on the 


German translation.] IHM 
83-3266. Mitchell, Breon. A Tribute (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 208. The revised German translation of 
Ulysses of 1930 corrects Goyert's misunderstanding of nibs at U 372.14. W.H.M. 


83-3267. Morse, J. Mitchell. Another Goethe Allusion ONT, UO. 3, 2, 1966, 163. Another possible 
Goethe allusion is ‘‘the similarity of the milkwoman’s reckoning of her bill in "Telemachus', to the 
witch's hocus-pocus over the elixir of youth in Faust P’. JHU 


83-3268. Morse, J. Mitchell. Botanical Note (N), JJQ, 11, 2, 1974, 170. “Limp father of thou- 
sands” (U 86.41) may refer to Saxifraga sarmentosa, a plant whose popular name is ‘‘Mother of 


Thousands’’. J.H.IH 
83-3269. Morse, J. Mitchell. Jesters (N), JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 312. Joyce's remark on the jester (U 
25.09) resembles a comment of Diderot's. JHN 


83-3270. Morse, J. Mitchell. Karl Gutzkow and The Novel of Simultaneity, JJQ, 2, 1, 1964, 13-17. 
In the preface to Die Ritter Vom Geiste (1850-57), Gutzkow developed the theory of the new 
novel as *'the novel of simultaneity’’. The addition of William James's philosophy of pragmatism 
made the theory practical, as Joyce showed in Ulysses. W.H.M. 


83-3271. Morse, J. Mitchell. The Unobtrusice Rhetoric of ULYSSES, JIQ, 13, 2, 1976, 202-7. 
Since 1922 authors can be divided into two groups: ‘‘those who say with Eliot that the present is 
worse than the past, and those who say with Joyce that the past was no better than the present."' 
Joyce's vision was incorporated in his technique. To avoid the trap of rhetorical devices, Joyce 
created Lenehan and his rhetoric to show the shortcomings of virtueless rhetoric and rhetoric for 
rhetoric's sake. Joyce delighted himself in the joy of his own work. LH. II 


83-3272. Niemeyer, Carl. A ULYSSES Calendar, JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 163-93. Flawless realism is 
probably impossible: despite Joyce’s care, errors occur in Ulysses. Yet it is possible to recon- 
struct the calendar that Joyce must have used when writing the novel. [Three pages from 
MS.V.A.8 and MS.VI.C.7 which contain important dates before June 16, 1904 are transcribed. 
The article contains a calendar of important dates in Ulysses.] JHII 


83-3273. O’Brien, Darcy. A Note on Molly, JJQ, 9, 4, 1972, 490-1. In Approaches to ULYSSES 
(eds. Staley & Benstock, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 1971), David Hayman’s concept of Molly, which is 
that Molly is typically chaste and loyal before June 16, 1904, is incorrect. In monologue she hints 
that the affair is of some duration. J.H.III 


83-3274. O'Connell, Daniel. Bloom and the Royal Astronomer, JJQ, 5, 4, 1968, 299-302. Among 
Bloom's many scientific interests, mathematics and particularly astronomy stand out. His chief 
source for the latter is Sir Robert Ball's The Story of the Heavens (1886). It has a special attraction 
as a book which also fascinated Parnell. J.H.III 


83-3275. Ogawa, Yoshihiko. Three Allusions in “The Sirens” (N), DO. 10, 2, 1973, 269-70. U 
265.28 is a proverb listed in P.W. Joyce's English as We Speak It In Ireland (Dublin, 1910). U 
269.21 refers to Duru and Chivot's operetta, The Drum-Major’s Daughter. U 268.4 refers to 
Thomas Cooke's song Love and War listed in The Standard Vocal Albums 16. [Lyrics to Love 
and War are included here.] J.H.III 


83-3276. O Hehir, Brendan. An Unnoticed Textual Crux in ULYSSES, JJQ, 5, 4, 1968, 297-8. No 
published edition of Ulysses provides a wholly sound iext. The Gaelic phrase on Ulysses 492, 
clearly corrupt in all editions, can be restored by reference to an old Irish proverb. It should read 
sgeul i mbarr bata cofsde gan capall, ‘‘’a pointless tale [is] a horseless coach’’’. LH. II 


83-3277. Ousby, Heather Dubrow, and Ian Ousby. ‘‘What’s In A Name?’’: A Note On ULYSSES 
and ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM (N), JJQ, 14, 4, 1977, 482-3. U 209 contains “black Wills" and 
“‘shakebags’’, which are references to Black Will and Shakebag, the killers in the anonymous 
Elizabethan tragedy Arden of Feversham. J.H.III 
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83-3278. Parish, Charles. Agenbite of Agendath Netaim, JIQ, 6, 3, 1969, 237-41. Although 
Bleibtreustrasse 34, the office of ‘‘Agendath Netaim: planter's company" (U 60) was not built 
until 1907 or 1908, it certainly came to exist some years after Bloom is supposed to be reading its 
ad. Why Joyce miswrote Agudath as Agendath is difficult to determine. W.H.M. 


83-3279. Patten, Karl. ‘‘Psych-Lops?’’ H. Rumbold, Master Barber (N), UO, 13, 1, 1975, 110-11. 
Joyce may have intended to echo Richard Rumbold and his life in naming the barber in ‘‘Cyclops’’ 
Rumbold. The real Rumbold had one eye and was a parliamentary soldier executed for treason. 

LH II 


83-3280. Phelan, Francis. A Source for the Headlines of ‘‘Aeolus’’? (N), JQ, 9, 1, 1971, 146-51. 
Joyce possibly used the snipping and juxtaposing method of the newspaper Scissors and Paste, 
edited by Arthur Griffith, in ‘‘Aeolus.’’ ‘‘Scissors and paste’’ (U 177) appears referring both to 
the paper and to censorship. J.H.III 


83-3281. Phul, Ruth von. Aristotle, Phyllis Up (N), JJQ, 8, 2, 1971, 180-1. [The note describes two 
objects in a 1968-69 Metropolitan Museum exhibition depicting Aristotle ridden by a woman.] 
JHMM 


83-3282. Phul, Ruth von. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 365-7. Michael H. Begnal’s 
reading of the cryptogram by which he identifies Martha Clifford with Ignatius Gallahar (of A 
Little Cloud) is not logically complete and his conclusion is unsound. (See A.E.S. item 83-3073). 

W.H.M. 


83-3283. Phul, Ruth von. ‘‘Major’’ Tweedy and His Daughter (N), JJQ, 19, 3, 1982, 341-8. Molly's 
childhood can be partly reconstructed. She received her musical training from her father, Drum 
Major Tweedy, who attempted to pass himself off as a real Major in Dublin. Bloom is erroneously 
convinced that Molly's father won his commission at Plevna, but no British troops took part 
there. Molly blocks out most of her childhood before nine or ten in ''Penelope'', probably 
because of its unhappiness. Boylan moved the furniture as a booby trap should Bloom return 
early. JH 


83-3284. Phul, Ruth von. "Not a Leetle Beele” (FW 417.3-4) (N), JJQ, 6, 3, 1969, 265-6. John 
Lennon in his song I am the Walrus created a momento to Ulysses. His later experience also 
recalls tags from FW. W.H.M. 


83-3285. Phul, Ruth von. Note (N), HQ, 14, 3, 1977, 357. U 721 contains a misprint. Reserved 
should be reversed. Martha Clifford’s name is cryptically presented in Joyce’s own system of 
transliteration at U 721. I.H.IH 


83-3286. Phul, Ruth von. Query About Joyce's Relationship With Eliot (N), JJQ, 8, 2, 1971, 178-9. 
[The note requests proof that Joyce actually felt Eliot stole The Waste Land from Ulysses.] 


J.H.III 
83-3287. Pollock, Harry J. ULYSSES IN NIGHTIOWN Comes to Toronto, JJO, 3, 4, 1966, 
288-9. [The article describes the Toronto production of Ulysses in Nighttown.] J.H.III 


83-3288. Pomeranz, Victory. Aboard of the Bugabu (N), JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 477-8. ‘‘Aboard of the 
Bugabu’ (U 99.11) alludes to a ballad (with at least three other names) about the events aboard a 
craft called Bugaboo. J.H.IH 


83-3289. Pomeranz, Victory. Alexander J. Christ Dowie (N;, JJQ, 14, 1, 1976, 99-100. U 151 is the 
only time that Joyce refers to Dr. John Alexander Dowie by his correct name. Thom's Directory 
(1904) lists an Alexander Dowie, a wood carver, who could have also been in Joyce's mind. 

J.H.H 


83-3290. Pomeranz, Victory. The Frowning Face of Bethel (N), JJQ, 10, 3, 1973, 342-4. Joyce 
includes an extra paragraph in the opening of "Lotus Eaters’’ and Bloom walks an extra distance 
so that he might pass the ''frowning face to Bethel’’, in real life a Salvation Army Hall. Later 
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Bloom Passes a ''mosque of the baths’’ (U 86). Bloom's ‘‘irreverent attitude toward religion” is 
set between these two religious allusions, one Christian, one Moslem. . IHM 


83-3291. Pomera[n]z, Victory. Leonardo of Pisa (N), UO. 7, 2, 1970, 148-50. In U 621 (Modern 
Library ed.) Leonardo of Pisa is probably the 3rd century mathematician for various reasons. 
Joyce’s ‘‘isosceles triangle has Beatrice [Miss Portinari] at its vertex and Thomas Aquinas and 
Leonardo of Pisa for its two equal base angles.’’ John Bull (U 646) could be both the political 


celebrity and an English composer. J.H. 
83-3292. Pomeranz, Victory. Letter To The Editor, JIQ, 10, 4, 1973, 462. At U 69 it is Molly who 
wants to know if Roberts has paid Bloom. J.H.III 
83-3293. Pomeranz, Victory. Letters To The Editor, JIQ, 11, 1, 1973, 76-7. Jumbo the elephant 
and his sweetheart Alice (U 333) refers to a current event of the 1880's. JH 


83-3294. Pomeranz, Victory. Maud Gonne & M. Millevoye (N), JJQ, 11, 2, 1974, 169. U 43 refers 
criptically to Maud Gonne. The secret to which Egan refers is that she was Lucien Millevoye’s 
mistress and had two children by him. J.H.III 


83-3295. Pomeranz, Victory. Meyerbeer and Mercadante (N), JJQ, 9, 4, 1972, 482-3. Bloom 
confuses the composers of opera, Meyerbeer and Mercadante. Meyerbeer was a Jew but 
Mercadante was not and Bloom errs in making him one (U 342). Bloom confuses the two as author 
of the oratorio The Seven Last Words of Our Savior on the Cross, which was written by 
Mercadante. JHU 


83-3296. Pomeranz, Victory. O'Callaghan On His Last Legs (N), JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 136-9. ““O’Callaghan 
on his last legs'' (U 92) alludes to the central character of William Bayle Bemard’s farce His Last 
Legs but also invites the reader to think of it as one of a sequence of statues and monuments 
[seven monuments from pp. 91-4 are listed]. ''Corny Kelleher, he has Harvey Duff in his eye’’ (U 
161) suggests Harvey Duff in Dion Boucicault’s The Shaughraun. l J.H.III 


83-3297. Pomeranz, Victory. Turf Terminology (N), JJQ, 14, 1, 1976, 100. At U 504 Stephen 
refers '*...to Lenehan’s story about the telegram intercepted by Stephen Hand, saying that 
Sceptre is sure to win the Gold Cup” (U 426). JHM 


83-3298. Pomeranz, Victory. When M’Carthy Took The Floor (N), JJQ, 11, 1, 1973, 52-4. U 86 
refers to the Irish song ‘‘Enniscorthy’’: Dimetrius McCarthy takes the floor. (Lyrics are includ- 
ed). JHII 


83-3299. Power, Mary. The Discovery of RUBY, JJQ, 18, 2, 1981, 115-21. Molly Bloom’s Ruby 
actually exists as Ruby. A Novel. Founded on the life of a Circus Girl (1889), written by Amye 
Reade, a niece of Charles Reade. Ruby graphically illustrates in the reforming tradition of 
Dickens how young circus performers were abused. Ruby is sold to the circus by a callous mother 
and literally worked to death. Ruby’s father returns from Australia and visits the circus the day 
his daughter falls from a horse and soon dies. The novel is well chosen as one to please Molly. 
Joyce changed the title to Ruby, Pride of the Ring and rightly uses the word metempsychosis to 
describe its process. (Illus.) JH UI 


83-3300. Power, Mary. Why Miss Dunne Was Reading THE WOMAN IN WHITE in the Middle 
of ‘‘Wandering Rocks’’ (N), JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 237-41. U has structural and stylistic similarities 
with Wilkie Collins’s The Woman in White. Both are broken up into three major sections and both 
have a variety of narrative styles. Collins’s Count Fosco and Marian both influence Ulysses. 

IHN 


83-3301. Pringle, Mary Beth. Funfersum: Dialogue as Metafictional Technique in the ‘‘Cyclops”’ 
Episode of ULYSSES, JJQ, 18, 4, 1981, 397-416. By manipulating dialogue, Joyce blurred 
narrative modes in ‘‘Cyclops’’. Dialogue becomes unnatural and clouds the distinction between 
“*I-narration’’ and parody. It is an early experiment of Joyce’s with metafiction. Joyce began with 
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the parodies, wove the ‘‘I-narrator’’ into his design, and constructed much of the dialogue 
without knowing who was talking, as Michael Groden has shown (ULYSSES in. Progress, 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Pr., 1977). [Tables chart the narrative modes, parts of speech, word 
lengths, etc. for *'Cyclops''.] J.H.III 


83-3302. Radford, F.L. King, Pope, and Hero-Martyr ULYSSES and the Nightmare of Irish 
History, JJQ, 15, 4, 1978, 275-323. The monster within Joyce's Dublin is made up of king, pope, 
and hero-martyr, who are respectively Edward VII, Leo XII, and Robert Emmet, all recent 
figures for 1904 Dublin. Joyce's theme of history as nightmare, a tragedy and a farce is initiated in 
the opening chapter when Mulligan alludes to Pope Leo X and parodies the Mass. Emmet's secret 
burial is linked to Paddy Dignam’s funeral and acts as a counterpoint to Parnell’s empty grave. 
Emmet replaces Wolfe Tone of A Portrait as a ‘‘hero-martyr’’ figure because in 1903 the Emmet 
Centenary was celebrated and’ was covered extensively in the Irish press, which Joyce most 
certainly read. Emmet was a perfect figure for both Joyce and Irish politics because, unlike others 
such as Tone who merely died in prison, Emmet was brutally executed after a famous trial. 
"Cyclops" makes extensive use of Emmet as Irish martyr and ''Circe"' fully restates the triadic 
theme of king, pope, and hero-martyr, with Bloom finding himself crowned Leopold the First, 
king, pope, and executioner. (Illus.) LH.nI 


83-3303. Raleigh, John Henry. Afoot in Dublin in Search of the Habitations of Some Shades, UO, 
8, 2, 1971, 129-41. [Using Ulysses and maps. the article retraces Bloom's steps in the following 
Dublin locations: (1) 52 Clanbrassil St. (1866-1880's), (2) Pleasants St. (1888-92), (3) Lombard St. 
West (1892-93), (4) Raymond Terrace (Mar., 1893), (5) The City Arms Hotel (1893-94), (6) Holles 
St. (1895 for sure), (7) Ontario Terrace (1897) and (8) 7 Eccles St. (?-1904).] J.H.III 


83-3304. Raleigh, John Henry. Letters To The Editor, JJQ, 10, 2, 1973, 283-5. Hugh Staples's note 
“Our exagmination Round His Perambulations...", JJQ, 9, 1, 157-60 (A.E.S. item 83-3384) 
creates the following concerns: (1) What does the fact that Mrs. Jameson occupied #52 Clanbrassil, 
Upper in 1891 have to do with the Blooms' being there in 1866? (2) We already know that the Irish 
and Jews were living side by side on Pleasant St. and Lombard St., West. (3) It is well known that 
the Coffee Palace was a temperance hall. (4) Ontario Terrace in Rathmines is just an obscure 
street. J.H.W 


83-3305. Raleigh, John Henry. On the Chronology of the Blooms in ULYSSES, JJQ, 14, 4, 1977, 
395-407. Working out a chronology for Ulysses is difficult but possible, and the results show some 
differences from those of Carl Niemeyer in JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 163-93 (A.E.S. item 83-3272). Thus 
Molly was born in 1870, not 1871, and Bloom proposed to her in May, not Sept., 1888. Time can be 
seen to function in the following three ways: ‘‘parallels between people and events in the past; 
parallels between people and events in the past and the present; and parallels between people and 
events in the present, June 16, 1904.” There are six Leopold Blooms within Ulysses: the child, the 
handsome lover, the newly married man, the 1893-94 Bloom who is a trickster and endless 
speaker, the complex Bloom, and the kind, considerate Bloom. JH 


83-3306. Rea, Joanne E. Joyce and "Master Francois Somebody’’ (N), JQ, 18, 4, 1981, 445-50. 
Molly, appropriately for her, refers to Gargantua, and references to Rabelais's Third Book and 
Fourth Book appear in Ulysses and A Portrait respectively. Joyce knew them through the 
Elizabethan translation by Sir Thomas Urquhart. W.H.M. 


83-3307. Rea, John A. A Bit of Lewis Carroll in ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 15, 1, 1977, 86-9. U 477 
contains a parody of lewis Carroll's poem The Dear Gazelle, which is a parody of Thomas 
Moore's Lalla Rookh. (The note includes the entire Carroll parody.] LH. 


83-3308. Reck, Rima Dreli. Julien Green on James Joyce (N), JQ, 2, 2, 1965, 138-9. Julien Green, 
the novelist, wrote only one piece of criticism and it was on Ulysses. Ulysses develops the same 
dilemma of solitude as his own novels, but Green called it “a cryptic novel’’ because it offered no 
solution. W.H.M. 
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83-3309. Restuccia, Frances L. Not Foreknowledge, Simply Knowledge: Secular Typology in 
ULYSSES, JIQ, 20, 4, 1983, 429-42. Joyce, who attached great significance to scriptural fulfill- 
ment in the Bible, developed a secular use of it in Ulysses. In both plot and language he repeated 
situations and phrasing to throw new meaning into an established usage, but without abandoning 
the original meaning. Through the numerous examples of such informed repetition, the sense of 
an underlying artistic pattern looms behind apparent surface chaos. W.H.M. 


83-3310. Richards, Thomas Karr. Provisional Fixity in James Joyce’s ‘‘Proteus’’, JIQ, 20, 4, 
1983, 385-98. In Ulysses Joyce avoids providing a simple or single concept of. characterization. 
An analysis of the first five chapters of ‘‘Proteus’’ shows that Joyce stresses changing rather than 
fixed modes, deliberately courting ambiguity of interpretation, as when Stephen ponders the 
nature of visual sense and the nature of colours. Stephen mixes logic and association in his 
thought processes and espouses both idealism and empiricism. He suggests parallels in thought 
processes which seem, but are not, equivalent and so ultimately baffles the reader who tries to 
establish a fixed view of his character. W.H.M. 


83-3311. Rickard, John S. Isis on Sandymount (N), JQ, 20, 3, 1983, 356-8. Egyptian myths 
influenced Joyce before FW, particularly in the Nausicaa section of Ulysses, which contains 
various recollections of Isis. W.H.M. 


83-3312. Ridgeway, Ann. Two Authors in Search of a Reader, JJQ, 1, 4, 1964, 41-51. A detailed 
examination of Tristram Shandy and Ulysses shows that Sterne and Joyce both involve their 
readers in their novels in similar ways and that Joyce appears to play some of the same tricks that 
Sterne did. An important unifying theme in both is the father-son relationship. Philip Toynbee 
stated that Joyce wrote for ''the reflected image of the writer [Joyce] himself.” IHN 


83-3313. Roby, Kinley E. King Edward In Nighttown (N), JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 112-13. Joyce 
probably had two comic references to King Edward in mind on U 590: (1) Edward opened the 
signing of the Entente Cordiale with, "Peace, perfect peace," and (2) after Edward survived an. 
attack of appendicitis, an Anglican vicar was said to have announced the hymn as ‘‘Peace, Perfect 
Peace — in the Appendix.” J.H.II 


83-3314. Roeffen, Nelly. ''Built on Bread and Onions” (N), UO, 10, 2, 1973, 263-4. U 164.33 may 
allude to The History of Herodotus. I.H.III 


83-3315. Russell, Stanley C. A Baedeker to Bloom, JJQ, 3, 4, 1966, 226-35. Bloom combines so 
many diverse traits in one character that he is veritably ‘‘the complete man''. Through irony, 
these develop a complex mood of ineffectual cynicism. sentimentality and pathos combined into 
tragi-comedy. In one way almost a philosopher-king, he is in another way so ludicrous that 
together his traits produce ‘‘the pleasure of perfect equanimity’’. W.H.M. 


83-3316. Saldivar, Ramon. Bloom’s Metaphors and the Language of Flowers, JJQ, 20, 4, 1983, 
399-420. In Ulysses metaphor becomes the alternative to an unfathomable void, an expression 
which gives life meaning. Bloom's language of flowers uses metaphors, or flowers of speech, to 
express his innermost but unmentionable desires. In particular the Heliotrope as both sunward- 
looking and fragrant flower concentrates Bloom's urge for a son, for what can give meaning to his 
life, if only figuratively. W.H.M. 


83-3317. Sawyer, Thomas. Stephen Dedalus' Word, JIQ, 20, 2, 1983, 201-8. Joyce repeatedly 
uses triads of words to pinpoint the essence of his characters, but he also is inclined to use a 
Euclidean gnomon or lack of disclosure with one of his terms. In the triad of metempsychosis for 
Molly and parallax for Bloom, he leaves the reader to work out Stephen's word. It is likely 
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synderesis or man’s built-in standard of good and evil. Stephen shows his immaturity, his lack of 
inner balance, in his conflict between his synderesis and his syneidesis for conscience. W.H.M. 


83-3318. Schiffer, Pual S. ‘‘Homing, Upstream’’: Fictional Closure and the End of ULYSSES, 
JIQ, 16, 3, 1979, 283-98. Joyce creates a sense of closure that is more than temporal for the ending 
to Ulysses. In musical terms Bloom and Stephen are two “'themes’’ who counterpoint one 
another and are finally woven together, providing both consonantia (Harmony) and claritas. All 
of Joyce’s fiction revolves around the development of epiphanies, but Ulysses is too complex to 
be encompassed in such moments as Dubliners and A Portrait are. Since Ulysses runs in medias 
res, the narrative works toward, not an absolute resolution, but contemplation. The awareness of 
wider dimensions, particularly in the ‘‘Nostos’’ episodes, provides an ending which avoids the 
sentimentality of easy reconciliation between characters and transforms the comic perspective 
into a ‘‘contemplative sensibility’? which binds ‘‘the intimate with the visionary". JAW 


83-3319. Schneidau, Herbert. One Eye and Two Levels: On Joyce’s ‘‘Cyclops,’’ JIQ, 16, 1/2, 
1978/79, 95-103. The problem of the narrator in ‘‘Cyclops’’ concerns both who he is and why he 
tells his story. Hayman is wrong in proposing that the narrator is retelling the story in a different 
pub later that same night (9 p.m.) to get free drinks. The coordination of urinations that he finds in 
the two narratives is an unreal hypothesis, and the use of the past tense is consistent with a 
simultaneous narration. The narrator both experiences and tells the action at the same time. (The 
whole chapter is a humorous attack on Irish barroom wit). The reader gets two experiences in 
“Cyclops”? — the events and the witnessing by the narrator of the events. The nameless narrator 
is Joyce himself. . . JHI 


83-3320. Schneider, Ulrich. Freemasonic Signs and Passwords in the ‘‘Circe’’ Episode, JJQ, 5, 4, 
1968, 303-11. Joyce likely derived his many allusions to Masonic ritual from the anonymous 
Ritual and Illustrations of Freemasonry (London, 1837). They are particularly concentrated on 
Bloom in ‘‘Circe’’. Freemasonry may well have attracted Joyce because of the aspects of 
language inherent in ‘‘its elaborate ceremonies, fantastic hizrarchies, secret signs and passwords, 
and rumors associated with them". W.H.M. 


83-3321. Scholes, Robert. ULYSSES: A Structuralist Perspective, UO, 10, 1, 1972, 161-71. Many 
critics are reluctant to accept the later Joyce (the last chapters of Ulysses and all of FW) partly 
because they refuse to accept structuralist criticism. Joyce rejected characters like Lawrence's, 
who were restrained by an ego and a fixed point in location. Joyce's later work fits Jean Piaget's 
definition of structure, which states that en idea can be transformed, self-regulated, and com- 
plete. ‘Oxen of the Sun” illustrates this through a series of different voices which trace the 
literary history of English prose, as in the use of Carlyle’s voice to celebrate a 1904 birth in 
Ulysses while reading about it in 1922. : J.H.IN 


83-3322. Schork, RI A Graphic Exercise of Mnemotechnic {N}, JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 351-4. The 
Hebrew and Gaelic letters that Bloom and Stephen pencil in turn at U 688 do not directly make up 
words but likely have significance. Bloom's reference to the numeric value of his letters could be 
a throwback to mnemotechnic devices his father taught him and his education in physics at 
Erasmus High School. Stephen's use of “gee”, “eh”, "dee", ‘‘em’’ could be a ‘‘stenographic 
double for *Goddamn'"' and an anagram for the Latin abbreviation ''A.M.D.G."' LR 


83-3323. Schork, R.J. Kennst Du das Haus Citrons, Bloom?, JJQ, 17, 4, 1980, 407-18. Bloom 
remembers Keyes’s telephone number, 2844, by associating it with the number of Citron's house. 
Citron, a resident of St. Kevin’s Parade, took in a boarder named Penrose who is listed as one of 
Molly's lovers. Joyce uses the number to suggest Deuteronomy 28:44, with its curse of blindness 
applying variously to Penrose and Bloom. Bloom survives by mitigating the curse ‘‘by mediating 
his feelings of personal guilt". His circuitous mnemonic path to the number heightens the sense of 
his ethnic heritage and ‘‘Joyce’s hermeneutic ingenuity."' LH IT 
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83-3324. Schutte, William M. Allusions in ''Scylla and Charybdis": A Supplement to Weldon 
Thornton’s List, IQ, 7, 4, 1970, 315-25. [The article contains allusions in ''Scylla and Charybdis" 
that supplement Thomton’s list. (See JJQ, 1,1,1963,17-25; 1,2,1964,2-9; 1,3,1964,25-41; 1,4,1964,7-13 
[A.E.S. items 83-3408-3411]). The most frequent allusions are to the Bible, 17th-century English 
writers, and Irish history and literature (including several to A.E. [George Russell]).] ^. W.H.M. 


83-3325. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ''Telemachus"', 
JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 76-107. [Elements that recur in ‘“Telemachus’’ are listed by page and line number 
in both the 1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library Editions.] J.H- 


83-3326. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Nestor’’, JJQ, 13, 
2, 1976, 218-33. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Nestor’’ are listed by page and line number in both the 
1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library editions.] : s J.H. 


‘83-3327. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Proteus’’, HQ, 
13, 4, 1976, 436-61. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Proteus’’ are listed by page and line number in both 
the 1934 and the 1961 Random House Modern Library editions.] JH. 


83-3328. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: "Calypso", HQ, 
14, 1, 1976, 63-83. [Elements that recur in ''Calypso'' are listed by page and line number in both 
the 1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library editions.] J.H.III 


83-3329. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Lotus Eaters”, 
DO, 14, 2, 1977, 198-218. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Lotus [Eaters’’ are listed by page and line 
number in both the 1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library editions.] J.H.III 


83-3330. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ''Hades"', JIQ, 14, 
3, 1977, 335-56. [Recurrent elements in ''Hades'' are listed for both the 1934 and the 1961 
[Random House-Modern Library editions.] IHM 


83-3331. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Aeolus’’, HQ, 14, 
4, 1977, 456-75. [The article contains an index of recurrent elements in ‘‘Aeolus’’ paged for both 
the 1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library editions.] ` J.H.III 


83-3332. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Lestrygonians’’, 
JJQ, 15, 1, 1977, 58-84. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Lestrygonians’’ are listed by page number in 
both the 1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library editions.] J.H.III 


83-3333. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ''Scylla and 
Charybdis", IQ, 15, 2, 1978, 153-73. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Scylla and Charybdis'' are listed 
by page number in both the 1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library editions.] J.H.IlI 


83-3334. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ''Wandering 
Rocks", DO, 15, 3, 1978, 224-58. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Wandering Rocks'' are listed by page 
number in both the 1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library editions.] UHI 


‘83-3335. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Sirens’’, JJQ, 15, 
4, 1978, 354-75. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Sirens’’ are listed by page number in both the 1934 and 
the 1961 Random House Modern Library editions. ] J.H.III 


83-3336. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Cyclops’’, IO, 
16, 1/2, 1978/79, 161-80. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Cyclops’’ are listed by page number in both the 
1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library editions.] IHN 


83-3337. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Nausicaa’’ and 
“Oxen of the Sun’’, JIQ, 16, 3, 1979, 311-33. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Nausicaa’’ and ‘‘Oxen of 
the Sun’’ are listed by page number in both the 1934 and the 1961 Random House-Modern Library 
editions.] JHM 
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83-3338. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Circe’’, DO. 16, 
4, 1979, 455-72. [Elements that recur in ‘‘Circe’* are listed by page number in both the 1934 and the 
1961 Random House-Modern Library editions.] LH. 


83-3339. Schutte, William M. An Index of Recurrent Elements in ULYSSES: ‘‘Eumaeus,’’ 
“Ithaca,” and “Penelope”, HQ, 17, 1, 1979, 67-80. [Elements that recur in "'Eumaeus," 
"Ithaca," and ‘‘Penelope’’ are listed by page number in both the 1934 and the 1961 Random 
House-Modern Library editions.] J.H- 


83-3340. Schutte, William M. Leopold Bloom: A Touch of the Artist, JIQ, 10, 1, 1972, 118-31. 
Bloom is the heart of Ulysses, although Stephen’s scholarly pursuits have made him attractive to 
critics. Ellmann in his Ulysses on the Liffey (New York: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1972) remarks that 
Bloom is ''exceptional rather than average’. Joyce believed that just such a man could have 
artistic ability. In ‘‘Lestrygonians’’ Bloom’s love of language, including tinkering with it, are 
thoroughly revealed. Bloom is, however, both a commentator and a member of the community 
about him. J.H.J 


83-3341. Schwartzman, Myron. The V.A.8 Copybook: An Early Draft of the ‘‘Cyclops’’ Chapter 
of ULYSSES with Notes on its Development, JJQ, 12, 1/2, 1974/75, 64-122. [A transcription of 
the V.A.8 copybook is included.] Joyce made changes in Ulysses up to and including the galleys. 
The late changes reveal a tendency towards endless enlargement, although Joyce removed and 
omits Bloom's thoughts in ''Cyclops." The chapter reveals that Bloom has limits of endurance 
when persecuted. Joyce eventually deleted gossip about a divorce between the Blooms and a 
scene of Stephen with characters from the newspaper office. J.H.W 


83-3342. Seidel, Michael. Coronal Embarrassments: Joyce and Keats (N), UO, 19, 2, 1982, 186-9. 
Stephen's memory of a mock coronal gesture (U 415) resembles an incident in which Keats and 
Leigh Hunt exchanged laurel crowns. Although composing an undistinguished sonnet for the 
occasion, Keats later regretted the incident, but it suggested his potential, as Stephen’s does his. 

JHA 


83-3343. Seidel, Michael. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 385-6. Stephen ‘‘prefers suspi- 
cion’’ to certainty, and so in relation to Bloom and Molly is most concerned with another possible 
bodily violation. [The letter is a reply to John Gordon, ''Notes in Response to Michael Seidel’s 
‘ULYSSES’ Black Panther Vampire’’’ (See A ES items 83-3344, 3167).] W.H.M. 


83-3344. Seidel, Michael. ULYSSES' Black Panther Vampire, JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 415-27. The 
Stephen-panther episode in Ulysses alludes primarily to the temptation of Christ. Jesus was 
called ‘‘Ben-Panthera’’ (son of panther) according to the Talmudic tradition and parthenos in 
Greek is ''son of virgin". The panther figure recurs several times in Ulysses, finding form even in 
Bloom as Ben Bloom Panthera. The vampires in Ulysses are more difficult to deal with. Madame 
Blavatsky considered vampires as ghosts without the impregnation powers of the incubi. Joyce 
presents the vampire and the panther as ghosts within Ulysses and works to unite the two, as 
when Stephen states: ‘Who? Black panther vampire" (U 608). Despite Bloom's offer, Stephen 
refuses to stay the night in Bloom's house because of some fear of Bloom. JH. 


83-3345. Senn, Fritz. Book of Many Turns, JJQ, 10, 1, 1972, 29-46. Paradoxically ‘‘Joyce kept 
reshaping the same material in... [different] ways — [but] he never repeated himself". Almost all 
of Joyce's works embody placing meaning into the threefold phrase, ‘‘A Portrait-of the Artist-as a 
Young Man’’, but in fact his constant reformation of this topic makes it all the more elusive. 
“Oxen of the Sun’’ is analogous to most of his works, a birth of long gestation which forms 
something beyond the original ground plan but still completes it. Examples of this process 
abound, as when Bloom becomes ‘L. Boom’’ (U 647). Homer's Odyssey, Joyce's mythic 
paradigm, was the origin of Western Literature and then its end, an end that Joyce turned into a 
new beginning. J.H.III 
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83-3346. Senn, Fritz. Cabbage Leaves (N), JIQ, 2, 2, 1955, 137-8. The ‘‘Wandering Rocks" 
passage is enhanced if one knows that to be "found under a cabbage leaf’’ connotes exemption 
. from the taint of sexual sin. JH. 


83-3347. Senn, Fritz. Chaste Delights (N), JJQ, 7, 3, 1970, 253-4. There is a confusion over the use 
of conjugal (U 201). Earlier texts print it as conjugial, a conflation of two of Swedenborg’s titles. 
J.H.III 


83-3348. Senn, Fritz. The Duke of Beaufort’s Ceylon, Prix de Paris, 1866 (U 33.12-13) (N), JJQ, 1, 
4, 1964, 64-5. “Prix de Paris” (U 33.12-13) might represent Paris, son of Priam; prix, the prize 
Paris awarded in the divine beauty contest; and Helen, the prize he was bribed with. Other 
asscciations such as Bloom, the dark horse, his race (‘‘Throwaway’’), and ''gamey mare” 


(Molly) are discussed. J.H.III 
83-3349. Senn, Fritz. Esthetic Theories (N), JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 134-6. The German words in U. 
38.14f are probably from Lessing's Laokoon (1766), a classical treatise on esthetics. J.H.IN 


83-3350. Senn, Fritz. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 223-4. [Senn has a file of some 
120,000 entries on criticism of A Portrait, Ulysses, and FW which he feels should be made 
generally available.] W.H.M. 


83-3351. Senn, Fritz. Metastasis, JJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 380-5. Cardinal Newman, who Joyce felt was 
the best prose writer of the 19th century, made use of the rhetorical device of metastasis, a rapid 
shift in points of view, prior to Joyce's development of a similar technique. Chrysostomos (U 
3.28) conjures up both St. John Chrysostomos and Buck Mulligan (based on Oliver St. John 
Gogarty). Stephen utters the Greek word, which means golden-mouthed, while looking at the fold 
in Mulligan's teeth and by association sets in motion a chain of echoes about speech and speakers. 


J.H.III 
83-3352. Senn, Fritz. Mullingar Heifer (N), JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 136-7. U 65.38 is in part formed by the . 
Irish proverb ‘‘Beef to the heels, like a Mullingar heifer.'' This motif recurs several times. J.H.J 


83-3353. Senn, Fritz. No Trace of Hell (N), JJQ, 7, 3, 1970, 255-6. Haines’s remarks in Ulysses 
about Professor Pokorny may have been picked up by Joyce in Dublin, where he and Professor 


Pokorny both were in 1912. J.H.IlI 
83-3354. Senn, Fritz. [Notes], JJQ, 1, 4, 1964, 65. Stephen may be parodying Oscar Wilde in 
Ulysses 41.37-38. J.H.III 


83-3355. Senn, Fritz. Seven Against Ulysses, JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 170-93. Translations into Danish, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish and Yugoslavian demonstrate the complexity, spe- 
cific problems, and possible approaches to translating Ulysses. A translation may well be 
impossible but is worth doing. [Specific examples are cited and a chart is used to translate the 
throwaway incident.] J.H.III 


83-3356. Senn, Fritz. Symbolic Juxtaposition (N), UO. 5, 3, 1968, 276-8. The Gerty as Virgin 
Mary analogy is developed, obliquely, in Gerty's first appearance in Ulysses, in the Coda to 


““Wandering Rocks.” J.H.HI 
83-3357. Senn, Fritz. Teins, tiens (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 201. [The possible use of Goyert's 
translation and information he got from Joyce are discussed.] J.H.III 


83-3358. Senn, Fritz. Trivia Ulysseana I (N), JJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 443-50. (1) Stephen's use of 
"familiar" at U 20.17 refers to either his ashplant or to Haines. (2) ‘‘Frauenzimmer’’ (U 37.33) is 
German for a room women inhabit. (3) U 45,21 ‘‘bayed about’’ echoes both Caesar and Antony. 
(4) Molly's use of the word Reincarnation (U 65.1) gives emphasis to her as a mock-Virgin Mary. 
(5) Mary Anderson and Louis Werner (U 93.3-8) were real people. (6) ''Chapfallen" (U 115.53) 
suggests death and echoes ‘‘Quite chapfall'n?" (Hamlet V.i.176). (7) At U 152.16-19 Bloom 
re-enacts unknowingly the proverb ‘Irish rats rhymed to death’’. (8) Bloom refers to Byron at U 
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152.37, 166.15 and 552.23. (9) Bloom's sandwich pun (U 171.30) originally appeared in C.C. 
Bombaugh’s ‘ʻA Pun-Gent Chapter" in Gleanings for the Curious from the Harvest-Fields of 
Literature (3rd ed. 1890). (10) ‘‘Bothered’’ (U 263-83 passim) means deaf. That word becomes 
‘“‘botheared’’ at FW 156.20/23. (11) The opening sentence of ‘‘Cyclops’’ (U 293) encapsulates the 
chapter's main concerns. (12) Translating U 354.14-16 into German is difficult. (13) Stephen may 
have had verse 5 of Psalm 19 in mind at U 504.5. (14) A source for U 665.17 has not yet been found. 

J.H.III 


83-3359. Senn, Fritz. Trivia Ulysseana II (N), JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 242-6. (1) Joyce may have gotten 
the idea for Mulligan's name from Percy French's ballad Mulligan's Masquerade. (2) The paring 
of nails may echo Yeats's The Countess Cathleen. (3) Shakespeare's ‘‘a sneak-up" (I Henry IV, 
II, iii,73) in the first quarto is either ‘‘sneakeup’’ or ‘‘sneakcup’’ and Joyce echoes this with ‘‘he 
sneaks the cup’’ (U 206.37). (4) Kernan may have an Irish ‘‘Comedy Opera" The Knight of the 
Road by Percy French in mind at U 240.10. (5) The scene in ‘‘Cyclops’’, U 306-10 is partially 
derived from the execution of Irish rebels such as Robert Emmet. (6) “Hi Hung Chang" (U 
307.29) could be a misspelling of Li Hung Chang, a Chinese statesman who broke a promise and 
had rebels executed. (7) ‘‘Racy of the soil’’ (U 316.31) refers to the motto of the Irish newspaper 
The Nation. (8) Queen Victoria’s desire to have the bandmaster play Come Where the Booze is 
Cheaper is connected with U 330.36. J.H.III 


83-3360. Senn, Fritz. Trivia Ulysseana III (N), JJQ, 15, 1, 1977, 92-3. (1)The two definitions for 
history in ‘‘Nestor’’ are prefigured in George Gissing’s The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
(1903), in which Joyce may have had a passing interest. (2) Joyce refers to John Eglinton's 
proverbial cake in his letters. Stephen remembers the proverb at U 215.41. (3) Molly's ‘‘the sea 
the sea"' (U 783.2) echoes Mulligan's ‘‘Thalatta! Thalatta” (U 5.8). J.H.III 


83-3361. Senn, Fritz. Trivia Ulysseana IV (N), JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 151-78. (1) Joyce may have used 
Flaubert’s La Tentation de Saint Antoine for some of Stephen's religious disputes and anti- 
Trinitarian ideas. (2) Joyce used Léo Taxil's La vie de Jesus in ‘‘Proteus’’: Marie tells Joseph she 
is pregnant by a pigeon (illus.). (3) Why legend has attributed James Stephens's heroic escape to 
O'Brien may never be found out (U 68.25). (4) ‘‘Loyal to lost causes’? (U 133.10) may come from 
Matthew Arnold. (5) Goethe called architecture frozen music (see U 140.12). (6) Antisthenes's 
words are lost, but MacHugh provides ‘‘the palm of beauty" for them (U 148-9). (7) Bloom's 
favourite poet Byron may be paraphrased at U246.25. (8) The ecclesiastical word translated is 
ironically applied to a game of chess at U 248.22. (9) The prototype for U 325.31 was Captain 
O'Kelly's remark at Epsom, ''Eclipse. [a horse] first the rest nowhere". (10) The Tree Wedding of 
"*Cyclops'' contains 29 guests with arboreal names. (11) The source for U 424.20 is a paper on the 
area around Swift's cathedral by a P.J. McCall. (12) The O.E.D. helps clarify U 540.35. (13) Mrs. 
Parnell's memoir Charles Stewart Parnell (1914) may have influenced Ulysses, particularly in 
**Eumaeus"'. (14) “A slight flutter in the dovecotes of the fair sex’’ (U 664.2) may be inspired by 
Shakespeare's Cor. (15) Bloom and Stephen agree that paraheliotropic trees are not affected by 
street lighting (U 666.16). J.H.III 


83-3362. Senn, Fritz. Wilderness (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 245. That translations can help decipher 
meaning is shown, using the translation of inhabitation (U 682.15). It could echo the Biblical ''the 
inhabitations of the wilderness” (Jer. 9:10). I.H.III 


83-3363. Shanahan, Dennis M. The Way of the Cross in ULYSSES, IO. 20, 3, 1983, 275-91. 
From ''Calypso" to ‘‘Ithaca’’ the events in Bloom's day parallel the 14 stages in the Way or 
Stations of the Cross, as celebrated in Catholic churches. These images of Christ's suffering and 
death provide a significance for Joyce which can be traced in detail, though as with those from 
Homer the meaning is often oblique. The result is both another artistic structure for Ulysses and 
further implications for the characterization of Bloom and Stephen. The life of the artist as 
presented resembles the life of the spiritual man. W.H.M. 
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83-3364. Shechner, Mark. Joyce and Psychoanalysis: Two Additional Perspectives, JJQ, 14, 4, 
1977, 416-19. Recent criticism emphasizes that A Portrait and Ulysses are Freudian books. Joyce 
was probably aware of psychoanalysis as early as 1911 or 1912. Ellmann’s discovery of Emest 
Jones’s Hamlet and Oedipus in Joyce’s library adds support to Freudian interpretations. Joyce’s 
Freudian motifs in A Portrait and Ulysses were deliberate. Joyce’s resistance to Freudian 
interpretation was a red herring. Stephen is saved from insanity in A Portrait through words. 
Joyce appears to have wanted to keep the incest theme between Bloom and Milly muted. J.H.HI 


83-3365. Sherwood, John C. Bloom and the Left-Handed Adulterer (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 151-2. 
The emphasis on Nelson, the left-handed adulterer in ‘‘Aeolus’’, suggests a parallel between the 
Bloom-Boylan-Molly triangle and that involving Nelson and the Hamiltons. J.H. 


83-3366. Shloss, Carol. Choice Newseryreels: James Joyce and the IRISH TIMES, J3Q, 15, 4, 
1978, 325-38. Newspapers served Joyce as an analogue to the novel, his form for Ulysses. Joyce 
felt that Dublin papers were corrupt and that Dublin lived by fictions generated by it. Joyce failed 
as a journalist because of his unwillingness to revise his work and his failure to raise money for a 
literary journal he wished to start. Joyce paid back those in the press who had tumed their backs 
on his efforts by ridiculing them in Ulysses. But he also took newspapers seriously, apparently 
consulting those of June 16, 1904, the day of Ulysses. In may ways the style of Ulysses resembles 
a newspaper, being especially direct in ‘‘Acolus’’, the chapter about the newspaper office with its 
headlines and stories. JH. 


83-3367. Silverstein, Norman. Bruno’s Particles of Reminiscence, JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 271-80. 
Detailed analysis shows ''(i) Joyce's debt to Giordano Bruno for the number 67; (ii) his devotion 
to occultism . . . in Ulysses, particularly in his characterization of the poet A.E.; (iii) the meaning 
of 67 for Stephen and for Bloom; and (iv) the ‘complex’ of 'Sixtyseven is a bitch’ for Joyce". For 
example, Stephen notes that like his own mother, Anne Hathaway lived 67 years; and for the 
Bawd and Bloom Joyce uses 67 as a hidden reference to Circe (Bloom). ‘‘Joyce’s later fiction 
imposes order on a universe that has lost its design.” J.H.III 


83-3368. Silverstein, Norman. Committee on the Text of ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 11, 1,,1978, 60-1. 
The DO will ‘act as a clearing-house and print-specimen varia’’ in preparation for a corrected 
text of U. [A committee is listed.] It is likely that a new German U will be more correct than the 
English one. J.H.IN 


83-3369. Silverstein, Norman. Magic on the Notesheets of the Circe Episode, JJQ, 1, 4, 1964, 
19-26. Joyce’s notesheets for ‘‘Circe’? show that he concentrated on magic, fortune-telling, 
palm-reading, phrenology, interpretation of gesture, sign-reading -- in other words Joyce’s 
“‘encyclopedia’’ of magic. J.H. 


83-3370. Silverstein, Norman. Toward a Corrected Text of Ulysses, JJQ, 6, 4, 1969, 348-56. The 
article lists errata for ‘‘Circe’’ in the 1934 Random House and 1960 reset Bodley Head editions, 
based on Joyce’s mss and similar early documents. J.H.H 


83-3371. Skinner, Charles. Two Joyce Letters Conceming ULYSSES And A Reply (N), JJQ, 15, 
4, 1978, 376-9. [Two letters written by Joyce to Carl Bleitreu concerning his theory about 
Shakespeare and Oscar Wilde (see U 182-215 and 211.24) are reprinted here along with Mr. 


Bleitreu’s reply.] J.H.III 
83-3372. Slomcenzynski, Maciej. Point of View (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 236. Ulysses translates fairly 
easily into Polish, which is a rich language. W.H.M. 


83-3373. Smith, James Penny. More Allusions in ULYSSES: A Supplement to Weldon Thorn- 
ton’s List (N), JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 314-17. Joyce alluded to the following pieces of music in Ulysses: 
Meyerbeer's Les Huguenots, '"The Croppy Boy", "If the Man in the Moon Were a Coon”, 
“There Is a Flower That Bloometh’’, “O Sweetheart May", “Shall I Wear a White Rose”, and 
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“Don’t Give Up the Old Love for the New”. An echo of Yeats’s ‘“The Eaters of Precious Stone" 
can be found at U 242.2/238.20. (See A.E.S. items 83-3408-3411). IHN 


83-3374. Smith, Leslie F. Homer and Apollonius on the Wandering Rocks (N), IQ, 9, 4, 1972, 
479-81. Although neither Homer nor Apollonius makes the Plangtai rocks wander, Joyce may 
well have identified them with the Symplegades or Clashing Rocks encountered by Jason in the 
` Argo. W.H.M. 


83-3375. Smith, Peter Alderson. A Note on Green Faces (N), JQ, 12, 4, 1975, 450-1. U 282.13 is 
an allusion to ‘‘Her mouth was green with dock and dandelion’’ in Act I of Yeats's The Countess 
Cathleen and may also refer to Fynes Morrison's History of Ireland. J.H.III 


t i 
83-3376. Solomon, Al. Letters (N), JJQ, 9, 4, 1972, 496. Seumas MacManus's Heavy Hangs the 
Golden Chain (N.Y.: Macmillan, 1950) notes: ‘‘Ballgullion girls have dispensation from the Pope 
to wear the thick end of their legs downward” (p. 135). JH. 


83-3377. Solomon, Albert J. Another Broken Mirror, JJQ, 5, 3, 1968, 206-10. Joyce’s ‘‘cracked 
looking glass of a servant’’ (U 6) alludes to Aquinas as well as Oscar Wilde. Aquinas refers to a 
broken mirror in the Summa Theologica as he supplies answers for the questions Stephen is 
asking in the context of the phrase. All three are rejecting the idea that art is merely a slavish 
imitation. W.H.M. 


83-3378. Solomon, Albert J. A Moore in ULYSSES, JIQ, 10, 2, 1973, 215-27. George Moore 
makes his first appearance in Ulysses in ''Scylla and Charybdis," as a Dublin literary figure. 
Moore mentions to AE, who is represented as another Dublin literary figure, that he will see him 
at their weekly meeting. Joyce makes this point to show that Stephen is excluded from this group. 
When Mulligan (based on Oliver Gogarty) enters the library, John Eglinton, another actual 
Dubliner, reminds Mulligan about Moore's party, reminding Stephen a second time of his 
exclusion. Moore is mentioned again a final time by Mulligan when he visits Stephen at the 
doctor's quarters in '*Oxen of the Sun.” Filled with Moore's wine, Mulligan mocks Moore's use 
of French and love of French culture. J.H.III 


83-3379. Staley, Harry C. The Spheretual Exercises of Dedalus and Bloom, JJQ, 10, 2, 1973, 
209-14. Stephen's response to the imperfection of man is withdrawal, while Bloom has under- 
standing. Stephen borrows from Shelley's poetic theories and shares with him the feeling that 
poetry is divine. Both Bloom and Stephen use imagination to love all things and to close the link 
between self and others. In A Portrait Stephen is frustrated by inability to comprehend a 
boundless universe and Father Arnall's retreat sermon on hell. Bloom does not submit to this type 
of despair and his mediations on this might be seen as a comic paraphrase of Pascal's Pensée, 
** Man's Disproportion.” IHM 


83-3380. Staples, Hugh B. ''Composition of Place’’: The Setting of ‘‘Cyclops’’, HQ, 13, 4, 1976, 
393-9. According to St. Ignatius Loyola, ‘‘composition of place" is accomplished by concentrat- 
ing on a specific setting to assist in reaching a worthwhile meditation. Joyce used this method with 
Irish local color, though his use opposes Loyola's in spirit. Joyce's selection of place names such 
as Arbour Hill in ‘‘Cyclops’’ is filled with connotations of the Irish struggle for independence. 

J.H.IH 


83-3381. Staples, Hugh B. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 221-2. [Staples maintains his 
position on ‘‘French Celt’’ despite Philip B. Sullivan's attack (JJQ, 19,2, 1982, 221 [A.E.S. items 
(83-3382,3397).] W.H.M. 


83-3382. Staples, Hugh B. Mr. Deasy and the ‘‘French Celt”, UO. 18, 2, 1981, 199-201. ‘‘French 
Celt” (U 30) is a reference to Charles V (1500-1558), King of Spain and Holy Roman Emperor. 
Deasy errs because Charles V was born in Ghent and died in Estremadura, and so was not 
French. As for being Celtic, perhaps Joyce is thinking of the lrish as perhaps having come from 
Iberia. J.H.III 
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83-3383. Staples, Hugh B. More Trivia Ulysseana (N), JJQ, 15, 1, 1977, 93-5. “Hi Hung Chang” 
(U 307.29) may allude to both forces of repression and of popular rebellion, U 330.36 refers to a 
music-hall song about strong drink. U 763.24 alludes to a Scottish epitaph concerning a death 
caused by stomach gas. B.W. Bathe’s Seven Centuries of Sea Travel confirms the tragedy in U 
239.21-2. One thousand lives were lost aboard the General Slocum in the explosion of June 1904. 


JHII . 


83-3384. Staples, Hugh B. Our Exagmination Round His Perambulations in Exploration of 
Habitations (N), JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 157-60. Thom’s Official Directory (for 1891 and 1899) elucidates 
some people and places in Dublin as used in Ulysses. J.H.III 


83-3385. Steinberg, Erwin R. Leopold Bloom’s ''Flag of Distress” (N), JJQ, 15, 4, 1978, 385-7. At 
U 111.15-20 Bloom considers a coffin with a telephone in it to save those buried alive. A Patent 
was filed May 20, 1899 on a similar device. [A sketch of the device is included.] J.H.IlI 


83-3386. Steinberg, Erwin R. The Proteus Episode: Signature of Stephen Dedalus, JJQ, 5, 3, 1968, 
187-98. The character of Stephen that emerges from his long stream-of-consciousness passage in 
“Proteus’’ is consistent with and anticipates his character in the rest of Ulysses. His inquisitive 
mind, which echoes Aristotle, Berkeley, Blake and Boehme; his concern with change; and his 
allusions to Irish history, his own past, and literature (especially Shakespeare) are all consistent 
with the Stephen seen elsewhere in the novel. W.H.M. 


83-3387. Steinberg, Erwin R. ''*... the steady monologue of the interiors; the pardonable confu- 
sion...", DO. 6, 3, 1969, 185-200. The distinctive technique of inner characterization used in 
“Penelope” differs from that used in ‘‘Proteus’’ and ‘‘Lestrygonians’’, although both have been 
termed stream of consciousness. There are at least five levels of characterization in narrative: 
preverbalized thoughts, silent soliloquy, spoken monologue, summary by an omniscient author, 
and direct intervention by an omniscient author. Joyce typically combines several in a given 
section of the novel, although examples of the last are few and ironic. W.H.M. 


83-3388. Steinberg, Erwin R. Telemachus, Stephen, and the Paradigm of the Initiation Rite, JJQ, 
19, 3, 1982, 289-301. The anthropological concept of the initiation rite of a boy into manhood 
provides a significant basis for contrasting the Odyssey and Ulysses. A comparison shows that 
Stephen both parallels and finally differs from Telemachus's development as it is described by 
Charles W. Eckert (Initiatory Motifs in the Story of Telemachus, in Myth and Literature, ed. John 
B. Vickery [Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska Pr., 1966 (1963)]). Stephen follows Telemachus's 
experience of the first four phases of the initiation rite (separation from women and childhood 
friends, worrisome seclusion, physical initiation, and revelation of sacral objects), but he never 


attains to the maturity of the fifth phase (ascendancy over his mother and women). W.H.M. 
83-3389. Steinberg, Erwin R. To Whom Did Molly Say Yes? (N), JJQ, 11, 2, 1974, 171-2. The last 
six lines of Ulysses should be read recalling that Molly said no to Mulvey, not yes. JH. 


83-3390. Steinman, Michael. Sterne and Joyce: Two Touching Stories (N), JJQ, 18, 2, 1981, 206-8. 
Both Uncle Toby in Tristram Shandy and Molly in Ulysses comically confuse personal geography 
with the normal geography of maps. Through these jokes Sterne and Joyce reveal the limitations 
of language in its ambiguity and the difficulty involved in obtaining clear meaning. J.H.H 


83-3391. Stern, Frederick C. Pyrrhus, Fenians and Bloom, JJQ, 5, 3, 1968, 211-28. Joyce was i 
more concerned with politics in Ulysses than the critics have made clear. Although he feared that ` 


politics were too narrow a cause for himself as artist, he admired the concern of those who wanted 
: to free Irish political life from British domination. In ‘‘Nestor’’, which may combine concern with 
the Easter Rising in the period of its being written with the 1904 of its setting, Stephen's answer to 
the old Irish riddle of the crowing cock and the bells in heaven striking eleven is obiquely political. 
In ‘‘Cyclops’’, which reflects the sense of stalemate in Irish politics in the years just before 
Independence, Bloom reflects several of Joyce's own views. W.H.M. 
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83-3392. Stetson, Erlene. Literary Talk: Extended Allusions in ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 
178-81. (1) U 190.26 probably refers to Shakespeare (Shrew 1.11.69). (2) U 204.23 recalls Young's 
Night Thoughts. (3) ‘‘Seabedabbied'’ (U 210.37) recalls Shakespeare (Venus and Adonis). (4) 
“And your other eye!" (U 259.36) may refer to Marie Lloyd, a music-hall star, who was said to 
have invented the Art of the Other Eye. (5) The saying at U 371.19 was originated by Thomas 
Paine about Edmund Burke. (6) U 716.40 echoes words probably said by William IV to Earl Grey 
in 1830. LHI 


83-3393. Suggs, Jon Christian. Joyce’s Deadwood Dick (N), JJQ, 10, 3, 1973, 344-6. Deadwood 
Dick (U 328) was one of the black men who inhabited the American Western frontier and who 
used brutality as a way of life. His name echoes a sterile Ireland, a burnt-out phallic suggestion. 

IHM 


83-3394. Sullivan, Philip B. Bleibtreu Strasse 34 (N), JJQ, 17, 1, 1979, 86-7. ‘‘Bleitreu Strasse 34, 
Berlin W. 15" (U 60, 456). In real life 1904 was a German construction site and the street is named 


for Georg Bleibtreu (Mar. 27, 1828 - Oct. 16, 1892), a painter of battle scenes. IH ID 
83-3395. Sullivan, Philip B. Bloom's Dublin Address (N), JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 182-3. Eccles Street, 
where the Blooms live, can be traced back linguistically to the latin ecclesia. J.H.III 


83-3396. Sullivan, Philip B. Letters to the Editor, HQ, 14, 3, 1977, 363-5. Michael H. Begnal's 
identifying of Martha Clifford with Ignatius Gallahar (in A Little Cloud) by cryptogram is not 
supported by its own evidence (see A.E.S. item 83-3073). W.H.M. 


83-3397. Sullivan, Philip B. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 221. Hugh Staples errs in 
identifying Mr. Deasy's ‘'French Celt’? as Charles V (JJQ 18,2, 199-201 [A:E.S. item 83-3382]). 
The phrase probably refers not just to a Breton but to any Frenchman. W.H.M. 


83-3398. Sultan, Stanley. An Old-Irish Model for ULYSSES, JJQ, 5, 2, 1968, 103-9. Joyce seems 
to have found in the early Irish story of a sclid man called John L. Sullivan the inspiration for 
Bloom. The Old Irish tale of The Voyage of Maelduix is a likely additional influence to The 
Odyssey in Joyce's novel, particularly in Blocm’s reaction to Molly's unfaithfulness. Joyce could 
have known the work through the English prose version by Patrick Weston Joyce (Old Celtic 
Romances, 1879), and apparent references in FW strengthen this assumption. W.H.M. 


83-3399. Swanson, William J. Les deux morts de Félix Faure [The two deaths of Félix Faure] (N), 
JIQ, 9, 1, 1971, 129-30. Gershon Legman has translated a treatise which illuminates U 43.15/44.13. 
The treatise reveals that Félix Faure died of a heart attack during fellation. J.H.III 


83-3400. Tall, Emily. Interview with Nico Kiasashvili, Georgian Translator of ULYSSES, JJQ, 
17, 4, 1980, 347-9. [Kiasashvili discusses his translations of Giacomo Joyce and Ulysses and the 
likely impact of Joyce's work in Russia.] J.H.III 


83-3401. Tall, Emily. Interview with Tomas Venclova, Lithuanian Translator of ULYSSES, JJQ, 
17, 4, 1980, 353-8. [Venclova discusses his background and the problems of translating Ulysses 
into Lithuanian.] J.H.H 


83-3402. Tall, Emily. Interview with Victor Khinkis, Russian Translator of ULYSSES, JJQ, 17, 
4, 1980, 349-53. [Khinkis discusses his background and the process of translating Ulysses into 
Russian. IHM 


83-3403. Tapscott, Stephen. An Echo of Homs in ''Sirens" (N), UO, 15, 1. 1977, 89-91. In 
"Sirens" Bloom acknowledges that he will not interfere with Molly’s infidelities. Dramatic 
tradition (e.g., Middleton's A Chaste Maid in Cheapside) has used "'singing inside one's head'' to 
represent infidelity in progress. IHM 


83-3404. Thomas, Brook. The Artistic Touch of the Hidden Hand, JJQ, 15, 1, 1977, 36-42. The 
reader of Ulysses functions as a detective embattled against an author (Joyce) who has committed 
the crime of forgery (of ‘‘a counterfeit world of Dublin") and who has hidden himself behind the 
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pages of his text. Joyce is a bold criminal who leaves bits of evidence everywhere, confident in the 
end that he will escape detection. Within Ulysses two "ales" occur at the same time: (1) the 
naturalistic tale itself and (2) the ‘‘tale of telling", in which Joyce the author lets us know that he is 
in the process of creating a fake Dublin. Joyce allows himself to be an actual part of this in such 
segments as ‘‘by James” (U 427) and the reference to O'Molloy in ''Cyclops" as “J.J.” J.H.III 


83-3405. Thomas, Brook. The Counterfeit Style of ‘‘Eumaeus’’, IO, 14, 1, 1976, 15-24. ‘‘Eumaeus’’, 
the most maligned and most awkwardly styled chapter in Ulysses, was intentionally created as 
“unliterary’’. Bloom uses what he considers ‘‘fine writing" in ‘‘Eumaeus’’ to impress Stephen. 
Bloom has good ideas but lacks the ability to express them on paper. J.H.III 


83-3406. Thomas, Brook. Not a Reading of, but the Act of Reading ULYSSES, JJQ, 16, 1/2, 
1978/79, 81-93. One of the attractions of rereading Ulysses is the book's ability to convey new 
meanings. By including mistakes made by Bloom, Stephen, and Molly, Joyce forces his readers 
to create meanings and so make discoveries. One example is Martba's ''misspelling of "world" 
which takes on added richness in ‘‘Circe’’ when Stephen’s mother as ghost states; ''I pray for you 


in my other world . . .’’ (U 581). The reader reads both what is there (‘‘world’’) and what is not 
(““word’’). The reader is forced to make the connections with the Odyssey since they are implied 
in the title and in the actions, but otherwise are not concretely in print. JH. 


83-3407. Thompson, George. Two More on ‘‘Beef to the Heel’’ (N), JJQ, 9, 4, 1972, 495-6. A 
relevant dictionary, the Lexicon Balatronicum, suggests that originally Munster rather than 
Mullingar appeared in the cliché ''beef to the heel, like a Mullingar heifer’’. Other witticisms in 
Ulysses are also likely those of the cliché. W.H.M. 


83-3408. Thornton, Weldon. An Allusion List for James Joyce’s ULYSSES--Part I. ‘‘Telemachus’’, 
JJQ, 1, 1, 1963, 17-25. Like all metaphors, allusions aim at ‘‘the development and revelation of 
character, theme, and structure’’. This list of allusions from the first three episodes of Ulysses is 
meant to be complete for literature, philosophy, theology, history and the fine arts. [The great 
majority of the allusions are to the Bible, the Mass, religious history, Shakespeare, 19th-century 
British literature and Irish history and literature.] J.H.III 


83-3409. Thornton, Weldon. An Allusion List for James Joyce's ULYSSES--Part 2--‘‘Nestor’’, 
JJQ, 1, 2, 1964, 2-9. [A continuation of the list in JJQ, 1,1,1963, 17-25 (A.E.S. item 83-3408). The 
great majority of these allusions are to the Bible, Blake, and Greek and Irish history and 
literature]. W.H.M. 


83-3410. Thornton, Weldon. An Allusion List for James Joyce's ULYSSES--Part 3--''Proteus"', 
JJQ, 1, 3, 1964, 25-41. [A continuation of the lists in JJQ, 1,1,1963, 17-25 (A.E.S. item 83-3408) 
and 1,2,1964, 2-9 (A.E.S. item 83-3409). The great majority of the allusions are to the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Greek, Irish and religious history and literature.] W.H.M. 


83-3411. Thornton, Weldon. An Allusion List for James Joyce's Ulysses--Part 4, ‘‘Calypso’’, 
WQ, 1, 4, 1964, 7-13. [A continuation of the lists in JJQ, 1,1,1963, 17-25 (A.E.S. item 83-3408); 
1,2,1964, 2-9 (A.E.S. item 83-3409); and 1,3, 1964, 25-41 (A.E.S. item 83-3410). In the list, 
references to Irish history, music, and nursery rhymes predominate.] W.H.M. 


83-3412. Tolomeo, Diane. The Final Octagon of ULYSSES, JJQ, 10, 4, 1973, 439-54. According 
to a letter Joyce wrote Harriet Weaver, he designed ‘‘Penelope’’ to contain the eight sentences it 
has. The number eight for Joyce seemed to represent some type of Viconian renewal such as his 
use of 8 a.m. twice as the opening hour for Stephen and Bloom. Christian thought also uses eight 
as a number for renewal. The first chaotic sentence in ‘‘Penelope’’ refers to Vico’s ''chaotic 
phase of history." ''Penelope'' both opens and closes with the word ‘‘Yes’’. [A chart entitled 
*"The Eight Sentences of ‘Penelope’’’ marks the descent and ascent of the final chapter.] J.H.IiI 


83-3413. Tomkinson, Neil. Bloom’s Job, JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 103-7. Bloom's handling of the Alexan- 
der Keyes advertisement in the ‘‘Aeolus’’ section shows many minor errors in lines of authority 
and printing procedures. Joyce gives the overall impression of a newspaper office but not a 
picture that is true for those who have worked in one. W.H.M. 
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83-3414. Tomkinson, Neil. A Reply to ''Bloom's Job”, JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 72-4. [The letter replies to 
Patrick Byrne's criticism of Neil Tomkinson's article ‘‘Bloom’s Job" in JJQ, 2, 2, 1965 (A.E.S. 
item 83-3107). Joyce is inaccurate in describing Bloom's activities in the newspaper office.] 

W.H.M. 


83-3415. Tompkins, Phillip. James Joyce and the Enthymeme: The Seventh Episode of ULYS- 
SES, HQ, 5, 3, 1968, 199-205. The few critical interpretations of ‘‘Aeolus’’ are faulty: Gilbert 
Stuart (James Joyce's Ulysses, (New York, 1932) mistakes Aristotle's third kind of Rhetoric as 
exposi-tory instead of epideictic, an error Joyce did not mzke; and Stanley Sultan (Joyce's Irish 
Politics: the Seventh Chapter of ULYSSES, The Massachusetts Review, II, Sp. 1961, pp. 549-56) 
mistakes politics as the central concern of ‘‘Aeolus’’ and wrongly concludes that Joyce disagrees 
with the conclusion of John F. Taylor's quoted speech. Rhetoric is the thrust of this episode, and 
the necessary enthymeme or implicit syllogism appears in ‘“Taylor’s oration on the Irish language 
movement". A second interpretation would suggest that Ulysses itself is "an extended enthy- 
meme'"' of the artist as outlaw. W.H.M. 


83-3416. Trench, C.E.F. Dermot Chenevix Trench and Haines of ULYSSES, JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 
39-48. Dermot Trench, the model for Haines in Ulysses, published a pamphlet What is the Use of 
Reviving Irish?, which gave the historical background of the Gaelic League, and he tried to attract 
Joyce to its aims. He was also an amateur actor. He added the name Dermot to his three given 
names. J.H.III 


83-3417. Unkeless, Elaine. Hester Stanhope (N), JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 479-80. In real life Hester 
Stanhope, Molly's childhood friend in Ulysses, was usually pleasant and bright, but Joyce may 
invert her to belittle Molly's friendships. J.-H. 


83-3418. Vandenbergh, John, and Maciej Słomczyński. Translation in Progress (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 
1967, 237-8. [The note contains two translations of the ‘‘Proteus’’ chapter; (1) in Dutch by John 
Vandenbergh and (2) in Polish by Maciej Slomczyńáski.] J.H. 


83-3419. Van Voorhis, John W., and Francis C. Bloodgood. ULYSSES: Another Pirated Edi- 
tion?, JJQ, 9, 4, 1972, 436-44. The Collectors Publications paperback edition of Ulysses is still 
another of the ''spurious editions” of the novel, showing many similarities with the 1960 Bodley 
Head edition, but adding many pages of advertisements for books, pictures and devices of sexual 
interest. [Appendices contain a bibliographical description of the edition and reproduction of a 


sample page from it and from the 1960 and 1969 Bodley Head editions.] W.H.M. | 


83-3420. Vitoux, Pierre. Aristotle, Berkeley, and Newman in ''Proteus" and FINNEGANS 
WAKE, JIQ, 18, 2, 1981, 161-75. The bishop's veil of U 48 serves as a metaphor for Berkeley's 
theories of distance and its perception in A New Theory of Vision. Berkeley's idealism is invoked 
in ''Proteus" to test Aristotle’s realism and replace it with a view of reality as in a state of flux. 
Combined with Boehme's view of all created things as God's signature, Berkeley's concept of 
continuous re-creation allowed Joyce to replace Stephen's view of the artist as an aloof God with 
one of the artist as constantly involved with the flux of creation. In FW (611-612) when Balkelly 
bows down to Patrick, Joyce is not changing his conclusions. Balkelly presents ideas based on 
Newton's Opticks, whereas Patrick's position is essentially Berkeleyanism. W.H.M. 


83-3421. Voelker, Joseph C. ''Nature it is": The Influence of Giordano Bruno on James Joyce's 
Molly Bloom, DO, 14, 1, 1976, 39-48. Joyce's fictional women represent such things as rivers and 
earthballs, an idea he received from Giordano Bruno, who used women to define Nature. In a 
review of Lewis McIntyre's Giordano Bruno Joyce explained Bruno's philosophy. Joyce attempted 
to unite the spiritual with the material in Molly Bloom. He also borrowed the theory of the 
"'coincidence of contraries’’ from Bruno, who got it from Nicholas of Cusa. As an example, Molly 
commits adultery and yet is faithful. Another example consists of the opposites Shem and Shaun 
in FW, who continually reveal each other's identity. Another borrowed principle related to the 
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‘‘contraries’’ is that of ‘learned ignorance’’: we come closest to God when He eludes us the most. 
IHM 


83-3422. Voelker, Joseph C. “Wasnt She the Dowaright Villain”: The Autobiography of Flor- 
ence Elizabeth Maybrick (N), JJQ, 14, 4, 1977, 480-2. Joyce probably got his information about 
Florence Maybrick’s murder of her husband from her book Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story: My 
Fifteen Lost Years, 1904 (see U 744). JHII 


83-3423. Vogel, Jane. The Consubstantial Family of Stephen Dedalus, JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, 109-32. 
“Ulysses is about the failure of the consanguine family to bear its young alive and lay its dead to 
rest." In developing an alternative consubstantial or generic family of Bloom, Molly and Ste- 
phen, the adultery of the latter two is positive and gives the novel a hopeful tone. By extensive use 
of Shakespeare, especially Hamlet, Joyce divides the spiritually lifeless (those who abuse 
Shakespeare’s lines) from the spiritually vital members of Stephen’s new consubstantial family. 
A continual patter of verbal echoes of Shakespeare creates a moral fibre for the new family. ` 
W.H.M. 


83-3424. Walcott, William. Notes By a Jungian Analyst on the Dreams of ULYSSES, JJQ, 9, 9, 
1971, 37-48. In Ulysses Joyce used dreams for a serious psychological development of his 
characters and themes, not just for the essentially aesthetic purpose posited by David McCarroll 
(in Stephen's Dream — and Bloom's, JJQ, 6, 2, 1969. 174-6 [A.E.S. item 83-3256]). In Stephen's 
Haroun-al-Raschid dream and Bloom's and Molly's dreams Joyce anticipated Jung's theory of 
synchronicity. A detailed psychological interpretation solves the puzzle as to Stephen's artistic 
future: ‘‘As an artist, he was on the threshold of wholeness''. W.H.M. 


83-3425. Walkley, R. Barrie. The Bloom of Motherhood: Couvade as a Structural Device in 
ULYSSES, UO. 18, 1, 1980, 55-67. In Ulysses Joyce uses the anthropological concept of 
couvade, by which a father simulates the part of a mother giving birth. He encountered the 
custom in Ernest Crawley's The Mystic Rose (1902), which describes J.J. Bachofen's concept 
that the father desires to become a second mother in order to supplant maternal society with a 
paternal. In Ulysses Bloom, who longs to have a living son, behaves as if he is pregnant, as 
repeated allusions and actions show. His couvade climaxes in ''Circe", where he experiences 
cramps. By the end of Ulysses his manner has changed to the paternal, as he demands breakfast in 
bed and ponders the possibility of having another son by Molly. JHM 


83-3426. Wall, Richard. Bloom’s Bookmarks, JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 208-13. Bloom left bookmarks in 
three of his books: Denis Florence M’Carthy’s Poetical Works, William O’Brien’s When We 
^ Were Boys, and Gustav Freytag’s Soll und Haben. The selected pages of Poetical Works contain 
poeras about beauty and separation. O’Brien’s novel contains a character, Reginald Neville, who 
is much like Haines. The Baron in Freytag’s novel possesses things Bloom desires, such as 


financial success. J.H.III 
83-3427. Wall, Richard. Letters to the Editor, JIQ, 14, 1, 1976, 114. “Wet and dry” (U 199.4/196.29) 
means ‘‘something constant". W.H.M. 


83-3428. Walsh, Ruth M. In the Name of the Father and the Son...: Joyce's Use of the Mass in 
ULYSSES, UO, 6, 4, 1969, 321-47. Although Joyce does not develop the Catholic Mass here as a 
structural device, he uses it extensively. ''Stated simply, Joyce used the Mass in Ulysses for two 
purposes: to dramatize character and to illuminate theme." Thus the opening Mass provides a 
link with A Portrait, introduces the theme of a father and a son searching for one another, fixes 
Homer in the Dublin scene, and characterizes Stephen in contrast to Buck Mulligan. Later 
allusions, including the Black Mass of Circe, continue and deepen these uses. W.H.M. 


83-3429. Warner, William B. The Play of Fictions and Succession of Styles in ULYSSES, JJQ, 
15, 1, 1977, 18-35. Bloom's life is a series of fictions: lover, father, businessman, a friend to 
Stephen. The fictions of the first half of Ulysses prepare the reader for the more extreme ones of 
the last nine chapters. The progression of styles within the evolution of Ulysses from ‘‘Telemachus’’ 
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to ‘‘Ithaca’’ have four distinct movements: (1) Stephen and Bloom gradually create more and 
more "fiction" within their minds, (2) an imitation of life in Dublin is presented and then 
withdrawn, (3) Ulysses proposes as center the consciousness of the protagonist and then this 
center is gradually erased, and (4) as the novel progresses, the language takes on a life of its own 
and no longer tells about the world of Dublin but rather elaborates itself. IHN 


83-3430. Weiss, Timothy. The ‘‘Black Beast’’ Headline: The Key to an Allusion in ULYSSES 
(N), IQ, 19, 2, 1982, 183-6. ‘‘Black Beast Bumed in Omaha, Ga.’ (U 328) refers to a lynching on 
Sept. 28, 1919, in Omaha, Nebraska, misreported as Georgia by the London Times of Sept. 30, 
1919. This source calls into question the date now given for the ‘“Cyclops’’ Ms (Rosenbach Ms) — 
Sept. 3, 1919. Joyce could not have finished the ms until Sept. 30, 1919. IHM 


83-3431. Wellington, Frederick V. A Missing Conversation in ULYSSES (N), JIQ, 14, 4, 1977, 
476-9. Bloom discovered that Boylan was coming at 4 P.M. and told Molly his plans to eat out and 
attend the theater that night in an unrecorded conversation with her that tock place between 
“Calypso” and ‘‘Lotus Eaters.” J.H.III 


83-3432. Wellington, Frederick V. A Reply to Mr. John Gordon (N), UO, 16, 3, 1979, 342-4. 
Despite John Gordon's objections (JJQ, 16, 3, 1979, 335-9 [A.E.S. item 83-3166]), a careful 
reading of Ulysses makes a second morning conversation between Bloom and Molly plausible, 
and shows that he lied about going to the Gaiety Theatre to mask his own visit to the brothel. He 
knows about Boylan's intended visit but tries to forget it. ` W.H.M. 


83-3433. West, Philip J. Joyce’s Parody of Lamb in ULYSSES (N), JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 318-21. 
Joyce's parody of Lamb in ''Oxen of the Sun" is more detailed and blatant than some of the 
others. Joyce uses Lamb’s "Dream Children: A Reverie”, an essay in which Elia has imaginary 
children, to make a connection with Bloom and his dead child Rudy brought back through the 
imagination. JH. 


83-3434. Whalen, George Patrick. Allusion U 580.9 (N), JJQ, 17, 1, 1979, 87-8. ‘‘Mulligan meets 
The Afflicted Mother" (U 580.9) alludes to the fourth Station of the cross, ‘‘Jesus meets His 
Afflicted Mother.” J.H.III 


83-3435. Wheale, J.W. More Metempsychosis? The Influence of Charles Dickens on James Joyce 
(N), JIQ, 17, 4, 1980, 439-44. Joyce speaks highly of Dickens in the Padua essay, though he may 
have done so to help pass an examination. Harry Levin has pointed out a possible influence of Mr. 
Jingle on Bloom, and the Dickens parody in “Oxen of the Sun’’ is well known. There are at least 
three other possible influences: Joyce may have patterned the citizen after Bill Sikes (Oliver 
Twist); Gerty MacDowell after Jenny Wren (Our Mutual Friend); and the initials HCE after the 
PJT in Edwin Drood. J.H. 


83-3436. White, Patrick. The Key in ULYSSES, JJQ, 9, 1, 1971, 10-25. The key has a symbolic 
value in Ulysses but to interpret it as the ‘“‘keylessness of modem man’’ oversimplifies the 
problem. ''Someone has the key’, but it is not Stephen, who gives up his key as a symbolic 
gesture of uncertainty; or Bloom, whose attitude to keys is shallow. W.H.M. 


83-3437. White, Patrick. Liquids I Can Eat (ULYSSES 635.24) (N), JIQ, 12, 4, 1975, 453. 
Stephen’s reply, ‘‘Liquids I can eat" (U 635.24), to Bloom’s inquiry about his eating solids (U 
622.5) echoes Hebrews 5:11-14 and refers back to Deasy's cure for foot-and-mouth disease in 
‘*Nestor’’. J.H.III 


83-3438. Wolf, Alfred L. Joyce's Ghost Still Confronts Local Lawyers (N), JJQ, 10, 3, 1973, 
330-2. [Reprinted from The Shingie, 35, 1972, 171-3.] The publication history of U in the United 
States was legally complex. An attempt was made to publish A.S.W. Rosenbach's Ms. of U but it 
never reached the presses. . IH 


83-3439. Woodberry, Potter. The Blueribboned Hat: A Possible Reference to Emma Clery in 
ULYSSES (N), JQ, 7, 2, 1970, 151-2. There is circumstantial evidence that the girl in the 
**Blueribboned hat’’ (U 215) is Emma Clery in Stephen Hero. J.H.H 
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83-3440. Woolmer, J. Howard. ULYSSES at Auction with a Preliminary Census, 3Q, 17, 2, 
1980, 141-8. The Rosenbach Foundation in Philadelphia owns the Ulysses Ms. Dr. A.S.W. 
Rosenbach acquired it from John Quinn of New York, who had bought it from Joyce for $1200.00. 
Quinn made a small profit which he offered to share with Joyce, but a feud ensued. [The history of 
auctions of the first 1000 signed copies of Ulysses and the known whereabouts of 59 of the copies 
are charted. Prices for these have increased dramatically.] J.H.IH 


See also 83-2720, 83-2814, 83-2830, 83-2851, 83-2856, 83-2869, 83-2880, 83-2912, 83-2917, 83-2977, 
83-2982, 83-2989, 83-2993, 83-2994, 83-3003, 83-3012, 83-3014, 83-3021, 83-3028, 83-3038, 
85-3043, 83-3051, 83-3522, 83-3624, 83-3676 


iv. Finnegans Wake 


83-3441. Atherton, J.S. A Few More Books at the WAKE, JJQ, 2, 3, 1965, 142-9. Besides 
allusions to Norwegian authors, which are omitted, newly discovered allusions which supple- 
ment Atherton’s The Books at the Wake (Faber, 1960) include ones to Coleridge, Dickens, and 
such modern writers and critics as Auden, Bennett, and Desmond MacCarthy. W.H.M. 


83-3442. Atherton, James S. To Give Down the Banks and Hark From the Tomb!, JJQ, 4, 2, 1967, 
75-83. Joyce used Huckleberry Finn in one of the last insertions in FW. David Fleischman marked 
a copy of the novel for Joyce which does not seem to have survived. [An appendix contains the 
Huckleberry Finn pages from the holograph notebook VI.B46 located at the Lockwood Memorial 
Library, SUNY, Buffalo.] JHU 


83-3443. Aubert, Jacques. FINNEGANS WAKE: Pour en finir avec les traductions? [No end of 
translations?], JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 217-22. A review of the struggles of translators who have worked 
with FW in French shows that such a translation is veritably ‘‘Work in Progress". (In French). 

W.H.M. 


83-3444. Aubert, Jacques. Notes on the French Element in FINNEGANS WAKE, JQ, 5, 2, 
1968, 110-24. Joyce has the facility in French to play with words as he did in English. [French 
words and allusions, including rather obscene ones and those to the history, geography, folklore, 
and literature of France, are listed for the first 26 pages of FW.] JH ID 


83-3445. Baird, J.L., and Coilin Owens. Shem as Crucified Word: FW 185-86, JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 
251-4. FW 185-86 contains numerous allusions to Christ’s crucifixion and this is the central 
purpose of these two pages. JHII 


83-3446. Bates, Ronald. The Feast is a Flyday, JIQ, 2, 3, 1965, 174-87. FW likely occurs on Good 
Friday, Apr. 1, 1904, which is also April Fool’s Day. The Dublin of 1904 was mathematically in 
the center of her paralysis — between Parnell's death (1891) and the Easter uprising (1916), and 
several other (often indirect) calculations support this conclusion. J.H.III 


83-3447. Begnal, Michael H. The Fables of FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 6, 4, 1969, 357-67. The 
self-contained stories in FW epitomize the work as a whole. They present ‘‘the fall of the father 
into ultimate disgrace and/or the brother rivalry of the twins’’ and they stress sexual longings 
within the family. They also follow the pattern of the Viconian cycle of history (the Divine, Heroic 
and Civil ages) and adopt Bruno's thecry that knowledge of oneself depends on a knowledge of 
one's opposite. In particular the story of the Norwegian Captain is ‘‘the thematic keystone’ 
which puts the central characters in proper perspective. W.H.M. 


_ 83-3448. Begnal, Michael H. The Prankquean in FINNEGAN'S WAKE, HQ, 1, 3, 1964, 14-18. 
The Prankquean tale (FW 21-23) is echoed on 9.9, 157.36, 311.22, and 416.27. It involves the 
philosophies of Giambattista Vico and Giordano Bruno; the twins suggest Sterne and Swift. The 
Prankquean herself could represent various historical, legendary or mythical people. [An appen- 
dix lists 20 possible identifications for Jarl van Hoother.] JH. 
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83-3449. Beja, Morris. Dividual Chaoses: Case Histories of Multiple Personality and FINNEGANS 
WAKE, JIQ, 14, 3, 1977, 241-50. Joyce was extremely interested in the problem of ‘‘multiple 
personality’’ and he made extended use of such cases as the Beauchamp one, a woman who had 
various selves. Other possible case histories Joyce refers to in FW are the following: the Ansel 
Bourne case, the Poultney-Poulting case, the Pearl Lenore Curran case, and the Doris Fischer 


case. ! I.H.HI 
83-3450. Benstock, Bernard. A FINNEGANS WAKE Address Book, JJQ, 2, 3, 1965, 195-203. 
[The article contains a list of addresses in FW and their real Irish place names.] J.H. 


83-3451. Benstock, Bernard. The Gastronome’s FINNEGANS WAKE, JIQ, 2, 3, 1965, 188-94. 
[A listing of the more interesting foods in FW as if they appeared on a typical menu runs to six 
pages in double columns.] W.H.M. 


83-3452. Benstock, Bernard. The Quiddity of Shem and the Whatness of Shaun, IQ, 1, 1, 1963, 
26-33. [The article traces the various Shem versus Shaun characters in FW.] The meeting points 
of these two are at four points — the opening chapters, the end of the first book, the last two 
chapters of the second book, and throughout the final chapter. J.H.IN 


83-3453. Benstock, Bernard. The State of the WAKE, UO. 14, 3, 1977, 237-40. This issue is 
devoted to FW: see A.E.S. items 83-3445, 3449, 3472, 3483, 3564, 3565, 3566. Problems of 
explication have proved more perplexing than was anticipated in the 1960's, but cooperative 
investigation is promising. David Hayman's ‘‘nodal perspective" theory and James Gilhooly’s 
dissertation Geometry in Finnegans Wake: A Study of Rebirth, Inspiration, and Magic appear 
especially promising. J.HM 


83-3454. Berger, Alfred Paul. Wakeful Ad-Venture, JJQ, 7, 1, 1969, 52-60. [This article includes 
(1) a cross section of advertisements in FW, (2) a list of Guinness references, (3) a list of Ann 
Lynch's Tea references, (4) a list of references to other brand names, (5) a comparison of 
promotional allusions in Ulysses and FW, and (6) a short list of references to television.) 


JH. 
83-3455. Bidney, Martin. Fifteen Russian References in FINNEGANS WAKE (N), HQ, 12, 3, 
1975, 322. [This note is a supplement to previous Slavonic word lists from FW.] J.H.III 


83-3456. Blish, James. Special Announcement: A WAKE Appendix (N), JJQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 174-6. 
[The article requests corrections to the text of FW for an upcoming appendix.] There could be 
7000 errors in FW, of which three sample ones illustrate some of the problems involved. J.H.III 


83-3457 Blish, James. Work in Progress. A WAKE Appendix, JJQ, 11, 4, 1974, 433. [Contribu- 


tions for the *'Appendix of Major Corrections" have been slow in coming in and are needed.] 
W.H.M. 


83-3458. Boyle, Robert, S.J. FINNEGANS WAKE, Page 185: An Explication, JJQ, 4, 1, 1966, 
3-16. Joyce reflected evil ‘‘more profoundly’’ than good, as a detailed analysis of FW 185 shows. 
A comparison of the various drafts of it and a close explication of the Latin passage illuminates 
“the philosophy of art, the bitter vulgarity, the delight in word-play, the rebellious blasphemy, 
the determination to total honesty, the doubt of self, the hatred of hypocrisy, the straining 
idealism of the youthful Joyce." JH. 


83-3459. Broes, Arthur T. More Books at the WAKE, JJQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 189-217. [The article lists 
books alluded to in FW but not identified by James Atherton (The Books at the Wake, N.Y.: 
Viking Pr., 1960), Adaline Glasheen (Second Census of Finnegans Wake), or Clive Hart (Appen- 


dix to Structure and Motif in Finnegans Wake, Evanston, Northwestern Univ. Pr., 1962).) J.H.III ; 


83-3460. Butor, Michel, and Jerry A. Stuart (translator). Crossing the Joycean Threshold, JJQ, 7, 
3, 1970, 160-76. ‘‘The English reader finds himself before the text of Finnegans Wake as if he were 
facing a book written in a foreign tongue he knows badly and whose meaning he feels he is 


- 
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reconstituting." It is a language of new sounds, foreign words, puns, and compounds used to 
vitalize the meanings of words and to suggest their ambiguity. It is a language which creates a 
dream of vital, of perfect communication. ‘The best way to become acquainted with Finnegans 
Wake is to hear it read aloud.’’ [To suggest the organization of the dream, the members of the 
H:C.E. family with their numbers in their names for the Mime are listed, and the article concludes 
with a linear synopsis of the chapters.] W.H.M. 


83-3461. Butor, Michel. La traduction, dimension fondamentale de notre temps [Translation, A 
Fundamental Dimension of our Time], JIQ, 4, 3, 1967, 215-16. Translation is important, and a 
translation of even a difficult book like FW into French is crucial. (In French). W.H.M. 


83-3462. Cerny, James W. Joyce's Mental Map, JJQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 218-24. The rivers in the ALP 
section of FW grew from 200 in the 1925 ‘‘From Work in Progress” to more than 800 in the novel 
of 1939. A study of Joyce’s mental map helps to clarify his concept of the world. [Table I ranks the 
first ten areas both by total number of river references and by their density. The article also 
contains two charts depicting Joyce’s mental map.] J.H.III 


` 83-3463. Christiani, Dounia. H.C. Earwicker the Ostman, JJQ, 2, 3, 1965, 150-7. A survey of the 
history of the Vikings in Ireland helps to explain some of Joyce's allusions in FW. Earwicker 
represents that phase of the history in which the ostmen, or Norsemen settled in Ireland, 
struggled with the native Irish in the 11th and 12th centuries over political and religious alle- 
giances. The most concentrated allusions to the Vikings occur in FW ILiii, where its ‘‘themes of 
total sailsmanship' combine with the most concentrated impact of Dano-Norwegian in FW. 

W.H.M. 


83-3464. Cohn, Alan M., and Richard F. Peterson. Mysterious Coppinger, JIQ, 16, 4, 1979, 
425-31. HCE is among others Walter A. Copinger (1847-1910) — Joyce spells it ‘‘Coppinger’’, a 
bibliographer of incunabula, a descendant of Danes, and a member of a religious sect concerned 
about Original Sin. As the incunabula man he is associated with ''things in the cradle," the Latin 
meaning of the term. Copinger fits many HCE patterns as a father surrounded by cradles and 
children to be identified and fed. J.H.II 


83-3465. Conn, Robert W. James Joyce Helps to Solve the Energy Crisis: Our Solase in Dorckaness 
(N), JIQ, 16, 4, 1979, 515-17. "'Solase" (FW 470) is now the name of the laser fusion reactor 
project at the Univ. of Wisconsin. Drawing solace from darkness is at the heart of these searches 
. for solutions to the energy crisis, because they involve the unknown and can involve classified 
material. J.H.HI 


83-3466. Cope, Jackson I. From Egyptian Rubbish-heaps to FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 3, 3, 
1966, 166-70. Joyce seems to have used the first lecture in James Hope Moulton's From Egyptian 
Rubbish-heaps [1914]. Moulton's argument throughout his life was that the language of the New 
Testament was that of daily Greek life, and his combination of Egyptian archaeology and records 
left in Egyptian garbage to prove bis point attracted Joyce in FW, as some detailed comparisons 
show. J.H.III 


83-3467. Corrections of Printer's Errors (N), JQ, 1, 3, 1964, 51. [Corrections are listed of 
printer's errors for David Hayman, A List of Corrections for the Scribbledehobble, JJQ, 1,2, 23-9 
(A.E.S. item 83-3511).] J.H.III 


83-3468. Corrections, JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 80. [This page contains corrections of printer's errors in 
. Hayman’s Pound at the Wake or the Uses of a Contemporary, JJQ, 2,3, 1965 (A.E.S. item 
83-3513).] J.H.H 


83-3469. Costanzo, W.V. The French Version of FINNEGANS WAKE: Translation, Adaptation 
Recreation, JJQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 225-36. [The history and problems of the French version of the ALP 
section and Du Bouchet’s translation of FW are discussed.] No full scale study has been made of 
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Du Bouchet’s translation, but it shows difficulties with puns and rhythmical prose. [Comparisons 
are made between French and English puns.] J.H.III 


83-3470. Crise, Stelio, and Niny Rocco-Bergera (trans.). Ahab, Pizdrcol, Quark (N), JJQ, 7, 1, 
1969, 65-9. After a long lapse Joyce is again coming into fashion in Trieste. He recalled the city he 
lived in and loved with various fractured words in FW, but a possible connection of his noun 
quark with a Middle-European food has fascinated the citizenry. W.H.M. 


83-3471. Cumpiano, Marion W. THE BOOTS AT THE SWAN and Frisky Shorty and Treacle 
Tom in FINNEGANS WAKE (N), IQ, 16, 4, 1979, 517-18. ‘“The boots about the swan’? (FW 
63.34-5) and ‘‘that beggar of a boots at the Dos" (FW 145.22-3) may have come from The Boots at 
the Swan, a one act farce. Jacob Earwig is “boots, a comic character who is deaf. A Henry 
Higgins is in love with Emily and a Captain Frank Friskly, who uses telegraphic language, enlists 
Earwig's aid in Higgins's pursuit of Emily. In FW, Frisky Shorty is Captain Friskly and Treacle 
Tom is Henry Higgins, and the two serve as a Shem/Shaun contrast. J.H.IT 


83-3472. Cumpiano, Marion W. The Salmon and Its Leaps in FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 14, 3, 
1977, 255-73. The salmon plays many roles for Joyce in FW: Christ, various nature gods, kings, 
heroes, and common people. It re-enacts archetypal experiences like birth, mating, death. Joyce 
associates both Irish history and all of history through the salmon. Joyce capitalizes on the fact 
that the young male parr is able to spawn over and over without dying, like the male adult. Joyce 
joins this with an allusion to Thomas Parr in ''oldparr" (FW 3.17) who at the age of 130 was 
unimpaired sexually. If ''ea'' is added to the mysterious ‘‘Lps’’ at the end of FW, ‘‘leaps’’ can be 
formed and that word can be associated both with the salmon's cycles and those of man in his rise 
and fall through history. J.H.III 


83-3473. Dalton, Jack P. Finnegans Wake 549.11: ‘‘horrible’’(N) UO, 4, 2, 1967, 154. The eighth 
month of the year for the Klu Klux Klan (horrible) --though dictated by Joyce and written down 


by Paul Léon — is missing from the first proof of Haveth Chilcers Everywhere (1930). J.H.III 
83-3474. Dalton, Jack P. The FINNEGANS WAKE Concordance: A Further Note (N), UO, 6, 3, 
1969, 275. “TE? (FW 501.5» equals "te" here and elsewhere. JH. 


83-3475. Dalton, Jack P. Habemus Dominationis, JJQ, 1, 2, 1264, 10-14. FW 605.4-606.12 is "ran 
extraordinary hagiographic account of St. Kevin,’’ and the ascent of his soul in baptism. It was 
“almost the first fragment fo FW to be compesed’’ and ‘‘foretold the shape of things to come.” 
The mss show that Joyce omitted one order of angels quite inadvertently. J.H.H 


83-3476. Dalton, Jack P. Hardest Crux, JJQ, 1, 3, 1964, 45-9. The St. Kevin text (FW 605-606) 
suffers from poor syntax [kere explicated]. Joyce's poor eyesight and proofreading habits made 
such difficulties inevitable. W.H.M. 


83-3477. Dalton, Jack P. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 4, 2, 1967, 156-7. Thomas E. Connolly’s 
Scribbledehobble, The Ur-Workbook for Finnegan’s Wake (Northwestern Univ. Pr., 1961), 
contains over 2,100 errors. A new edition is needed. JHA 


83-3478. Dalton, Jack P. Letter to the Editor, HQ, 5, 2, 1968, 181. [Dalton objects to Edmund L. 
Epstein’s letter (JQ, 4,4,1967, 355-6 [A.E.S. item 83-3491]) on supposed borderline cases.] 


W.H.M. 
83-3479. Dalton, Jack P. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 7, 1, 1969. 71. [Dalion objects to a criticism of 
him in Fred H. Higginson's review of A Wake Digest in JJQ, 6,3,1969, 276-8.] W.H.M. 


83-3480. Dalton, Jack P. Leiters to the Editor, JJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 99. There are errors [here noted] in 
Dalton’s Some Notes on the FINNEGANS WAKE CONCORDANCE (JJQ, 5,2,1968, 171-5), 
his ULYSSES X 2 (JIQ, 1,4,1964, 52-5), and Alan M. Cohn’s Supplemental JJ Checklists for 1965 
and 1966 (JJQ, 4,2,1966, 120-30; and 5,1,1967, 53-67) [See A.E.S. items 83-3481, 3131, 2760, 
2761.) W.H.M. 
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83-3481. Dalton, Jack P. Some Notes on the FINNEGANS WAKE CONCORDANCE, HQ, 5, 2, 
1968, 171-5. Clive Hart erred in the Concordance by reading l's as I's and in several other minor 
ways (here listed). W.H.M. 


83-3482. DiBernard, Barbara. Alchemical Number Symbolism in FINNEGANS WAKE, IQ, 
16, 4, 1979, 433-46. “The use of numbers in alchemy throws great light on the use of numbers in 
Finnegans Wake. It explains the wavering between four and three, while giving each the 
significance it deserves in its own right; it is the prototype for the theme of unity in diversity which 
occurs not only in regard to numbers, but is also a basic theme and technique of Finnegans Wake; 
it gives HCE and ALP another identity as the Solar King and Lunar Queen, and it equates 
Finnegans Wake with the Philosopher's Stone."' J.H.IU 


83-3483. DiBernard, Barbara. Alchemy in FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 274-89. 
Alchemy represents the artistic process in FW. The idea that all things are made from the same 
elements and can be refashioned from one to the next parallels Joyce’s intention when characters 
change or merge into one another. Shem’s style is influenced by alchemy and his treatment of 
colours and excrement is related to alchemy. Shem at FW 185.35 is the "'alshemist" who 
` transmits himself into his writing, recreating in a way Christ in the Mass. The spiritual (as opposed 
to chemical) alchemy of thinkers like Jung ‘‘allows Joyce to construct an organic world in which 
the microcosm reflects the macrocosm’’. [The article contains a census of Alchemists in FW.] 

J.H.II 


83-3484. Dilworth, Thomas. Virgil Thomson and James Joyce (N), JJQ, 20, 1, 1982, 136-8. Out of 
loyalty to Gertrude Stein, Thomson turned down Joyce's suggestion that he turn the “Mime of 
Mick, Nick and the Maggies’’ (now FW, ch. 9) into a ballet. W.H.M. 


83-3485. Dohmen, William F. ''Chilly Spaces”: Wyndham Lewis as Ondt, JJQ, 11, 4, 1974, 
368-86. The fable of ‘‘The Ondt and the Gracehoper’’ satirizes Wyndham Lewis by making him 
the Ondt opposite Joyce the Gracehoper, as a detailed analysis shows. Although Lewis and Joyce 
had been quite friendly in the early 1920's, Lewis's criticism in The Art of Being Ruled (1926) and 
especially the more violent attack in Time and Western Man (1927) riled Joyce as both insulting 
and misconceived. Lewis criticized Joyce for suffering from a fixation with Time in Ulysses, but 
he failed to see that in ‘‘Work in Progress’’ Joyce had abstracted himself from the flow of Time 
and Space through Viconian cycles. IH 


83-3486. Dwyer, Richard A. Being a Note on Joyce and James Byme (1820-97) (N), JJQ, 5, 2, 
1968, 179. FW 51.29 likely refers to Irish linguist, James Byrne, author of General Principles of 
the Structure of Language (1885), who tried to correlate language structure and mentality. J.H.H 


83-3487. Eckley, Grace. ''Petween Peas Like Ourselves”: The Folklore of the Prankquean, DO, 
9, 2, 197[(1], 177-88. The myths of Lilith, the pre-Biblical Hebrew goddess of lustful fertility, and 
of Eve help characterize the two opposing kinds of women in the ALP chapter of FW. Anna Livia 
Plurabelle is primarily an Eve figure, not a Lilith one or a prankquean. [Restatements of the 
associated riddle ''Why do I am look like a poss of porter pease’’, and allusions to it later in the 
novel are listed.] W.H.M. 


83-3488. Egri, Peter. James Joyce’s Works in Hungarian Translation, JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 234-6. 
Hungarian is a language fitted to the demands of translating Joyce. [The history of Hungarian 
translations of Joyce is given. The article contains the closing lines of FW in Hungarian.] J.H. 


83-3489. Epstein, E.L. Another Book at the Wake (N), JIQ, 5, 3, 1968, 278. ‘‘Biddy Doran looked 
at literature’? (FW 112.27) may refer to a title and its publisher: Dr. Joseph Collins, The Doctor 
; Looks at Literature, published by George H. Doran (N.Y., 1923). W.H.M. 


83-3490. Epstein, E.L. Interpreting FINNEGANS WAKE: A Half-Way House, JQ, 3, 4, 1966, 
252-71. (rev-art., Bernard Benstock, Joyce-again Wake: an Analysis of FINNEGANS WAKE, 
Seattle; Univ. of Wash. Pr., 1965). Previous study of FW has made it possible for Benstock to 
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approach it with the questions readers apply to other books. Despite errors and omissions 
Benstock analyzes FW usefully if not boldly, although his reuse cf earlier articles without 
updating them in terms of recent scholarship reduces the currency of the book. Benstock 
stimulates various intriguing probes of FW, including the many oppositions of A and O (here 
listed at length), which bear on the identity of Shem and Shaun. W.H.M. 


83-3491. Epstein, Edmund L. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 4. 4, 1967, 355-6. Textual criticism 
cannot finally solve borderline cases like the omission of horrible in FW 549. [This letter responds 
to Jack P. Dalton's textual note in JJQ, 4,2,1967, 154 (A.E.S. item 83-3473).] W.H.M. 


83-3492. Epstein, E.L. Tom and Tim, JJQ, 6, 2, 196[9], 158-62. Stephen's reference to ‘'Tim or 
Tom” in A Portrait recalls a bawdy poem attributed to Burns. A study of references to Tom and 
Tim in FW shows that besides sexuality they symbolize repetition, passing time and resurrection. 

W.H.M. 


83-3493. Fargnoli, A. Nicholas. A-taufing in the WAKE: Joyce's Baptismal Motif, JJQ, 20, 3, 
1983, 293-305. In FW the sacrament of baptism provides not only imagery but also insight into the 
theme of the artist as creator. The baptismal motif includes the consecration of the artist's ink; the 
rebirth of the artist, which is made analogous to that of Christ on the cross; the new cosmogony of 
the artist; the baptism of the reader into the mystery of art; and the revitalization through the living 
water of the Liffey, which is symbolized by Anna Livia. A good part of this motif is concentrated 
in the portrait of Shem the artist. W.H.M. 


83-3494. Finneran, Richard J. James Joyce and James Stephens: The Record of a Friendship with 
Unpublished Letters from Joyce to Stephens, JJQ, 11, 3, 1974, 279-92. Stephens showed a 
marked dislike for Joyce and his works before Joyce actively sought his friendship in 1927. The 
selection of Stephens to complete FW if necessary was serious, as Joyce's continued courting of 
him shows. Various coincidences in their names and lives as well as a reading of Deirdre attracted 
Joyce to Stephens. (Illus. An appendix contains unpublished letters written by Joyce to Stephens 
between 1927 and 1936). J.H.H 


83-3495. Füger, Wilhelm. ‘‘Epistlemadethemology’’ (FW 374.17): ALP’s Letter and the Tradi- 
tion of Interpolated Letters, JJO, 19, 4, 1982, 405-13. Mann and Kaika developed the traditional 
letter within the novel into an enigmatic document to puzzle characters as well as readers. Joyce 
went even further in FW with both "an additional dissolution of language’’ and ''the skillful 
fusion of the two categories of the text (e, the letter proper and its context)". ALP's letter is a 
microcosm of FW as a whole and an allegory of the construction of such & novel. The letter 
presents itself as a piece of literature exploring universal truth. It is a letter from Joyce to his 
readers and technically unique. JHII 


83-3496. Füger, Wilhelm. If You Trust to the Roster of Ads (FW 235.14) (N), JIQ, 18, 1, 1980, 
81-6. Joyce’s use of ads needs to be explored in depth. Leonard de Vries’s Victorian Advertise- 
ments (London: John Murray, 1968) should kelp, for it contains several ads that Joyce referred to 
in FW. (Illus.) IH 


83-3497. Garvin, John. Some Irish and Anglo-Irish Allusions in FINNEGANS WAKE, HQ, 11, 
3, 1974, 266-78. (The article is “‘confined to an exegesis of words, phrases, and references which 
have their origin in Anglo-Irish or Gaelic literature, or in Irish history or topography." Some of 
Joyce’s allusions to such authors as Coleridge and Moore are included). J.H. 


83-3498. Gerber, Richard. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 20, 2, 1983, 249. In reviewing James Job: 
The Critical Reception of Joyce's Letters (JJQ, 19, 4, 1982, 429-40), Richard F. Peterson and Alan 
M. Cohn attribute a joke to Joyce in a phrase Pound actually wrote and which Joyce rejected for 
seeing only humour in the Shawn part of FW. W.H.M. 


83-3499. Glasheen, Adaline. Letters to the Editor, JIQ, 14, 1, 1976, 114. Thornton Wilder's 
annotated text of FW was locked up in the Beiniecke by Isabel Wilder. W.H.M. 
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83-3500. Halper, Nathan. Differing with Dalton (N), JJQ, 7, 4, 1970, 375-6. In response to Jack P. 
Dalton’s question in The Finnegans Wake Concordance: A Further Note (JQ, 6, 3, 1969, 275 
t [A.E.S. item 83-3474]), the word ti in Fw equals both title and time. J.H.III 


83-3501. Halper, Nathan. Joyce and Anna Livia, JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 223-8. Joyce played a part in the 
French translation of the ALP Chapter for La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise in 1931. Philippe 
Soupault describes the circumstances in Souvenirs de James Joyce, which contains the opening 
and last paragraphs. Joyce also helped with the Italian translation. [The use of rivers, puns, the 


meaning of the ALP chapter, and the translation problems are discussed.] J.H.H 
83-3502. Halper, Nathan. Letter to the Editor, DO, 15, 4, 1978, 401-2. FW is the dream of Mr. 
Earwicker. FW is a successful work of art. Critics have been sloppy. J.H.H 


83-3503. Halper, Nathan. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 19, 1, 1981, 99-100. Fritz Senn in his essay 
Dogmad or Dubliboused (JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 237-61 [A.E.S. item 83-3547]) is too dogmatic in his 
insistence on doubt as the preferred attitude in FW. The work insists on pondering both 
possibilities: doubt and dogma, Shem and Shaun. W.H.M. 


+ 83-3504. Halper, Nathan. Letters to the Editor, IQ, 20, 1, 1982, 146-7. Fritz Senn uses doubt in 
two different senses in discussing doubt and dogma in ‘‘Dogmad or Dubliboused?" (JQ, 17, 3, 
1980, 237-61 [A.E.S. item 83-3547] and Senn's reply to Halper, JJQ, 19, 2, 1982, 219-20 [A.E.S. 


item 83-3548]). W.H.M. 
83-3505, Halper, Nathan. The Question of Leap-Year (N), JJQ, 3, 3, 1966, 223. Leap year is not 
necessarily the year of the dream of Mr. Earwicker's daughter in FW. JH. 


83-3506. Handwerk, Gary. What Really Goes Before the Fall? Narrative Dynamics in FINNEGANS 
WAKE III.4, JJQ, 20, 3, 1983, 307-24. In seeking either to explicate very short passages or to 
determine an overall framework for FW, critics have generally ignored the pattern of in-between 
units. A close analysis of one chapter (III.4) shows that it indeed has its own structural integrity 
while anticipating a theme of the succeeding chapter. HCE’s public exposure of himself, his 
ensuing courtroom appearance and sentencing, the bed scene with ALP, the reversal of the 
verdict, and his exposure of himself to Issy combine to suggest a theme of his impotence, 
involving his loss of his social position as head of the Porter household. Unable to accept his 


displacement, HCE is left in a sterile stasis from which others must find an escape. W.H.M. 
83-3507. Hart, Clive. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 4, 4, 1967, 355. [Hart requests errors in A 
Concordance to FINNEGANS WAKE for a revised edition.] W.H.M. 


^ 83-3508. Hart, Clive. Shem’s Bodily Getup: A Note on Some Unused Theology (N), HQ, 3, 1, 
1965, 66-8. [The note includes some corrections to Hayman's First-Draft Version of Finnegans 
Wake (Austin, 1963, 301-2) concerning Joyce’s use of the Wallis Budge translation of The Book of 
the Dead, and some explanatory comments.] J.H. 


83-3509. Hayman, David. Farcical Themes and Forms in FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 11, 4, 1974, 
323-42. A mood of the clown pervades FW. Like the audience in a farce, Joyce involves the reader 
actively in the process of linguistic humour, and so in the remaking of his own existence. HCE 
compounds many characters, the situations many events, the passages many meanings, for they 
bring everyone and everything together. As is typical of Joyce, the clowning is serious in tone, 
encompassing even war and death in its farcical view of life on earth. J.H.H 


83-3510. Hayman, David. A Letter to the Editor, JIQ, 1, 3, 1964, 55-6. A list of corrections to A 
First Draft Version of FW will be printed in JJQ and incorporated in a second edition. [Problems 
of working with Joyce's manuscripts are detailed.] J.H.H 


83-3511. Hayman, David. A List of Corrections for the SCRIBBLEDEHOBBLE, JJQ, 1, 2, 1964, 
23-9. Anticipation of several crucial sequences and profiles for FW appear in Scribbledehobble, 
now ed. by Thomas E. Connolly (Northwestern Univ. Pr., 1961). [Corrections to this edition are 
listed. ] W.H.M. 
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83-3512. Hayman, David. Nodality and the Infra-Structure of FINNEGANS WAKE, JIQ, 16, 
1/2, 1978/79, 135-49. Joyce uses nodal points to unite the diverse material in FW, and his letters 
and mss indicate them as the following six: ‘Roderick O’Connor’’ (380-2), ‘Tristan and. Isolde” : 
(383-99), ‘St. Patrick and the Druid" (611-12), “St. Kevin's Orisons'’ ‘604-6), ‘‘Here Comes 
Everybody” (30-4), and the ALP Letter (615-19). These pieces constitute a beginning, middle, 
and end as well as the keys to FW. The same things create similar things with a different order. 
Nodes enlighten comprehension if cross studied. A study of “Tristan and Isolde’? and the ALP 
Letter reveals two different nodal systems, both involving secondary and even tertiary nodal 
systems. J.H.W 


83-3513. Hayman, David. Pound at the WAKE or the Uses of a Contemporary, JJQ, 2, 3, 1965, 
204-16. Joyce associated with Ezra Pound (especially in Paris) and used Pound in FW. Their 
friendship having started to cool, Joyce assigned him a place alongside Wyndham Lewis, T.S. 
Eliot, and Rebecca West. He fits the Shaun and HCE mold. In addition FW contains numerous 
examples of Pound’s distortions of language in his poetry and letters. This use is dynamic and 
suggests a debt still not fully appreciated. J.H.III 


83-3514. Henseler, Donna L. ‘‘Harpsdichord,’’ The Formal Principle of HCE, ALP, and the Cad, 
DO, 6, 1, 1968, 53-68. The meaning of these characters’ names is crucial to an understanding of 
FW. HCE seems to represent space and music, ALP time, and the Cad the potential for sin. Thus 
"the Wake introduces us to space, HCE, whose harmonics cannot be realized until his relative, 
ALP as time, activates him to a fall into inversion through the machinations of his own shadow- 
counterpart, the cad.” W.H.M. 


83-3515. Jenkins, William D. From a Hugglebeddy Fann (N), JJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 89-91. Some words 
from Huckleberry Finn occur in FW which are not included in David Hayman’s First-Draft 


Version. JH 
83-3516. Kelly, Sean. Finnswake Again (N), JIQ, 11, 4, 1974, 307-9. [This parody of FW originally 
appeared in the National Lampoon, 1, 1973, p. 69.] : IHM 


83-3517. Knuth, Leo. Dutch in FINNEGANS WAKE Holograph Workbooks VI.B.22 and 
VI.B.26, JJQ, 7, 3, 1970, 218-28. [The French-Dutch vocabulary in these Workbooks is listed by 
page and line for each Workbook.] J.H.III 


83-3518. Knuth, Leo. FINNEGANS WAKE: A Product of the Twenties, IQ, 11, 4, 1974, 310-22. 
Although much more than a book of its times, FW reflects the 1920's in many ways. It is a book of 
doubt. It recalls Hitler. As a sceptic among artists, Joyce joined neither the left nor the right, but 
FW combines many opposites into a state of equilibrium. It also recalls the dynamic slapstick of 
Chaplin and his contemporaries. Like a structuralist, Joyce developed patterns to avoid the 
anti-rationality of the surrealists. W.H.M. 


83-3519. Knuth, Leo. The FINNEGANS WAKE Translation Panel at Trieste, UO, 9, 2, 197[2], 
266-9. It might be easier to learn English than attempt a translation of FW. The translation would 
also lose a lot. Translators would need rules for assorted problems, but the difficulties, especially 
in word-plays, left the Trieste panel pessimistic about FW translations. Translations inspired by 
FW might prove more feasible. A good gloss would help. JH. 


83-3520. Koch, Ronald J. Giordano Bruno and FINNEGANS WAKE: A New Look at Shaun’s 
Objection to the ‘‘Nolanus Theory", JJQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 237-49. The use of the philosophy of 
Giordano Bruno in FW 163.12-28 shows that besides the widely recognized Nolan concept of the 
coincidence of contraries, Joyce used Bruno's theory of mystical love as basic to the unity of the 
universe. Bruno's influence on FW needs more investigation. W.H.M. 


83-3521. Kopper, E.A. Notes on Grace O'Malley and the Wake (N), DO, 5, 1, 1967, 68-70. Joyce * 
makes numerous allusions in FW to Grace O'Malley, the Irish pirate, and to her family. She 
fought the Turks and she made peace with Queen Elizabeth, events which contribute in the novel 
to the characterization of Anna Livia Plurabelle. W.H.M. 
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83-3522. Langdon, M. Some Reflection of Physics in FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 17. 4, 1980, 
359-77. Ulysses is constructed on Newtonian principles. The characters and places are separate 
` and identifiable. They move in what physicists call a ‘‘linear world line," restricted by time and 
space. Joyce died before the ‘‘new physics’’, before the advent of questions of ultimate indivisi- 
bility. Particle and relativistic physics serve as part of the basis of the structural pattern of FW. 
Reflections on FW and micrcphysical realities create the question about a core identity for man: 
"Does man possess ultimate individual identity, or does he adopt self-definition through the 
theoretical formalisms of descriptive sociology and psychology?" Earwicker is multiple people 
and within FW identities merge and split, and the reader witnesses ‘‘free-floating fragments of 
image,” without a center. J.H.III 


83-3523. Lee, L.L. The Mormons at THE WAKE (N), JJQ, 6, 1, 1968, 87-8. Joyce makes several 
references to the Mormons and Joseph Smith in FW. W.H.M. 


83-3524. Lee, L.L. (Notes), UO, 3, 3, 1966, 221. '*Anoyato"" (FW 339.2-3) is Modern Greek for 
"ridiculous, foolish, absurd, siily.”’ JH 


^ 83-3525. Levine, Jennifer. Reioycings in TEL QUEL, JJQ, 16, 1/2, 1978/79, 17-26. Tel Quel, a 
journal of French post-structuralism, values FW as Joyce’s greatest achievement because of its 
difficulty and “its resistance to traditional analysis.’ Tel Quel stresses ‘‘text,’’ both for the 
meaning present and for the reader. It values the ‘‘text’’ of FW for “its code breaking activity" 
and its lack of a center on which to fix it. FW cannot be worked out using past aesthetic theories. 
Even single words resist identification. Writers for Tel Quel divide over the issue of closure in the 
translating of FW. Some resist closure while others feel that the reader must place one meaning 
over another to continue the bcok. [A bibliography of Joyce items in Te/ Quel (dated 1962 to 1977) 
is included.] J.H.III 


83-3526. Mailings, Ron. Cricketers at the WAKE, JJQ, 7, 4, 1970, 333-49. The references to 
cricket on FW 583 and 584, by suggesting copulaticn, treat the supposedly wholesome game 
ironically. Other implications of the use of cricket in the novel include the themes of warring 
brothers, associations with Blacks, and players as father figures. (Appendix A contains a list of all 
words in the passage which bear some cricket meaning. Appendices B and C list all cricketers 
referred to, with a brief comment on each.] JH. 


83-3527. Mathews, F.X. Festy King in Finnegans Wake, JJQ, 6, 2, 196[9], 154-7. The trial of Festy 
King or Pegger Festy (FW, 1.4) helps clarify the meaning Joyce attached to Shaun the Postman. 
Implications include sexual vigour, feasting, clowning and above all ruling. Shaun will be the new 
king at the start of a new epoch. W.H.M. 


83-3528. McCarthy, Kevin M. Turkish References in FINNIGANS WAKE, JIQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 
250-8. Joyce uses ''L. words dealing with Turkey," ‘II. isolated Turkish words," and “II. 
Turkish passages’’ (here listed in detail). This allows FW to encompass (1) the site of the Fall of 
Man, (2) the site of ancient Troy, (3) the likely point of origin of the Mother-Goddess, and (4) the 
place of the meeting between Christianity and Islam. J.H. 


83-3529. McLuhan, Eric. The Rhetorical Structure of FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 11, 4, 1974, 
394-404. As detailed analysis shows, the structure of FW is summarized in the ‘‘encoded 
patterns’’ of the ten thunders, each of 100 letters (except the last, of 101). ‘‘The four Books of the 
Wake proceed in the mode of each of the four conventional levels of exegesis’: ''the literal 
sense"; ''the figurative or allegorical’; the ''tropological or moral’; and the ‘‘anagogical, 
concerned with ultimate mysteries’’. [A chart summarizes the classical structure of FW by book 
* and by character. ] J.H.III 


83-3530. Morley, Patricia A. Fish Symbolism in Chapter Seven of FINNEGANS WAKE: The 
Hidden Defense of Shem the Penman (N), HQ, 6, 3, 1969, 267-70. Although Ch. Seven is an attack 
by Shaun on Shem the artist, Joyce suggests an oblique rebuttal through fish symbolism associ- 
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ated with Shem. Fish represent human courage and, in various religions, divine life. Shem should 
not, however, be equated with Joyce himself. W.H.M. 


: 83-3531. Morse, J. Mitchell. 1132, JJQ, 3, 4, 1966, 272-5. Joyce's interest in this date likely derives 
' from the Peterborough Chronicle. The Chronicle stresses change in the world and shows linguis- 


tic change in itself, thus symbolizing transitions of all sorts for Joyce. W.H.M. 


83-3532. Mullin, Albert A. Letters to the Editor, JIQ, 19, 3, 1982, 359. FW resembles D.R. 
Hofstadter's Gódel, Escher, Bach, an External Golden Braid, which was reviewed by Craig 
Werner (JJQ, 17,2, 1980, 223-4). W.H.M. 


83-3533. Norris, Margot C. The Function of Mythic Repetition in FINNEGANS WAKE, JJQ, 11, 


. 4, 1974, 343-54. With the Christian trinity as a frame, Ulysses is the book of God the Father, A 


Portrait of the Son, and FW of the Holy Ghost. Everything in FW seems to originate from some 
unidentified primary sin — thus chaos results from an original chaos which strives in vain to 


: become whole. This original event, never fully disclosed, took place in Phoenix Park. The 


governing myth in FW is the Oedipus Complex, involving a quest to discover the root of trauma 
within the family. Thematic repetition (a part of Ulysses and a partial use of Vico's theories of 
recurrence contained in his Scienza Nuova) provides a new narrative mode suggesting that there 
is no one true version. J.H.H 


83-3534. O’Dwyer, Riana. Czarnowski and FINNEGANS WAKE: A Study of the Cult of the 
Hero, JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 281-91. In letters to Harriet Weaver, Joyce revealed the importance of 
Stefan Czarnowski’s Le Culte de Héros et ses Conditions Sociales: Saint Patrice, Héros National 
de L'Irlande to FW. This work is a sociological study of the relation between ancient Irish society 
and the heroes it admires, especially St. Patrick. Festivals held to honor the dead hero create a 
myth for him and perpetuate him in a middle state of existence, a dream state. Joyce used 
Czamowski not for the life of St. Patrick but for his analysis of the Irish hero and how Christian 
Ireland assimilated the old with the new. For Joyce the past exists in the present and will exist in 
the future. J.H.H 


83-3535. O'Hanlon, R. Danis. Letters to the Editor, JIQ, 10, 2, 1973, 281-3. Joyce alone had the 
keys to the mysteries he constructed in FW. Patrick White in JJQ, 9,1, 10-25 (A.E.S. item 
83-3436) gives an inchoate account of keys in Ulysses. J.H.III 


83-3536. O Hehir, Brendan. Anna Livia Plurabelle's Gaelic Ancestry, JJQ, 2, 3, 1965, 158-66. 
Joyce’s knowledge of Gaelic-Irish makes it improbable that he would have derived the name Ann 
or Anna from ‘‘Abha’’ (river) or *'Abha na” (river of). The more likely of the two etymologically ` 
possible sources is ‘‘eanach’’ (a watery place or fen). Joyce in fact played on both this derivation 


and the other possible one, from *''ath na" (ford of) repeatedly. W.H.M. 
83-3537. O Hehir, Brendan P. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 13, 4, 1976, 488-9. [The letter asks for 
contributions for a ‘‘Polyglossary’’ of FW covering languages other than English.] W.H.M. 


83-3538. Perkinson, Dennis. Letters to the Editor, UO. 20, 2, 1983, 250-1. Margot Norris's review 
of Roland McHugh's The FINNIGANS WAKE Experience in JJQ, 19, 4, 1982 misses the 
strength of McHugh’s text-supported reading of FW by criticizing his ignorance of current critical 
tbeories. . W.H.M. 


83-3539. Phillips, Lewis. How to Teach Geometry and Theology Simultaneously (N), JJQ, 3, 4, 
1966, 295-7. Apexojesus (FW 196.10) equals exigesis, an explanation of scripture. The word 
appears in the Geometry lesson and therefore refers to both Geometry and Theology. Jesus is at 
the apex of the Trinity. Apexojesus also becomes both an apotheosis and an apothegm. IHM 


83-3540. Phul, Ruth von. A Sketch of the Artist as Self-Parodist (N), JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 62. [The note 
contains a quatrain not in Doyle's listings in JJQ, 2, 2, 1965, (A.E.S. item 83-2754) which appeared 
first in a letter and second in FW 231.] J.H.IH 
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83-3541. Putz, Manfred. The Identity of the Reader in FINNEGANS WAKE, JQ, 11, 4, 1974, 
387-93. Joyce's use of shifting identities for each of the characters in FW also applies to the 
reader, The imagined reader lives in a series of roles each of which is in flux, including those of 
sex, scholar and critic. Borderlines between the reader and the author also break down. J.H.III 


83-3542. Ransom, Timothy. The P-p-p-p-power of the Words, Words, Words: FINNEGANS 
WAKE as Words Wake, JJQ, 9, 2, 197[2], 259-65. Language gives meaning and takes it away. 
Form is equivalent to content for the sounds of bells in FW, as a detailed analysis shows. Joyce 
puts language to sleep and re-awakens it, as he exhausts '*meaning by exhausting form’’. IHM 


83-3543. Riquelme, John Paul. In Memorian: Louis O. Mink, Jr., UO. 20, 3, 1983, 369. Mink loved 
Ireland and knew FW intimately, bringing these strengths together with thoroughness in his 
geography of FW. W.H.M. 


83-3544. Schavrien, Judy. Joyce, Shakespeare, and Pulsebeat Poetry, JJQ, 18, 2, 1981, 177-87. 
The moods of FW are inherent in the rhythms that express them, typically those found in nature. 
These pulsebeat rhythms, the opposite of Shaun's mechanical and artificial rhythms, express 
Joyce’s ‘‘premise that psychic events, perceiving, thinking, feeling, occur in rhythm." The 
resulting pulsebeat poetry combines lyricism with ‘ʻa streak of cruelty” from nature, like the late 
poetry of Shakespeare in Tempest. Here a ''rimey feeling" combines with a closeness to the 
elements to create a language that is ‘‘both more frankly artificial and more natural" than his 
earlier blank verse. W.H.M. 


83-3545. Schenoni, Luigi. Specimen Translation of FINNEGANS WAKE 4.18.5.4 into Italian 
(N), JJQ, 11, 4, 1974, 405. [The translation appears without comment.] J.H.III 


83-3546. Senn, Fritz. Buybibles (N), JJQ, 7, 3, 1970, 257-8. In FW Joyce used English and Irish 
Bibles noted for errors. W.H.M. 


83-3547. Senn, Fritz. Dogmad or dubliboused?, JJQ, 17, 3, 1980, 237-61. FW 158.3 suggests two 
ways of looking at life (or FW): '*dogmad'' (dogma) or ‘‘dubliboused’’ (doubt, dubiety). As his life 
progressed, Joyce was less likely to pontificate, and critics too should be less dogmatic in 
presenting theories. When a reader feels certain about a matter in Ulysses, he can be sure he is 
partially wrong (Senn's rule). The critic often trusts formal documents, such as Thom's but they 
too can be in error. ‘‘Eumaeus’’ traces the struggle to give language validity, and in doing so 
anticipates FW. An analysis of these words from FW 455.16 shows the many readings possible in 
this novel: “We may come, touch and go, from atoms and ifs but we're presurely destined to be 
odd's without ends.” JH. 


83-3548. Senn, Fritz. Letters to the Editor, UO, 19, 2, 1982, 219-20. [In reply to Nathan Halper 
(JIQ, 19,1, 1981, 97-8 La ES item 83-3503]), Senn says that he argues not for ‘‘a-critical’’ 
interpretations but for caution about conclusive ones. The fact that Shem and Shaun are twins as 
well as opposites must modify extreme positions. W.H.M. 


83-3549. Senn, Fritz. The Tellings of the Taling, JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 229-33. [The article discusses and 
includes pieces of the ALP chapter in French, German, and Italian.] A Polish translation of all of 
FW is being attempted by Maciej Slomczyfiski. J.H.H 


83-3550. Smith, Peter J. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 15, 3, 1978, 267-8. Bernard Benstock (‘The 
State of the WAKE,” JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 237-40 [A.E.S. item 83-3453]) argues both for and against į 
adventuresome scholarship. W.H.M. 


83-3551. Spielberg, Peter. Addenda: More Food for the Gastronome’s FINNEGANS WAKE 
(N), JJQ, 3, 4, 1966, 297-8. [Food found on FW 121. 33-35 is discussed. The feeding cycle is used 
to represent the life cycle.] J.H.H 


83-3552. Splitter, Randolph. The Sane and Joyful Spirit, JJQ, 13, 3, 1976, 350-65. One may be able ! 
to eliminate ‘‘parallax’’ (the replication of the isolation of the author through the isolation of his 
characters) through a Freudian analysis of FW. Anna Livia, the isolated mother, ends FW 
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annihilated. She appears to be the author of the letter and the reading of it is a "communion! of 
sorts. Earwicker sleeps and creates a dream of reality within himself: like the rest of the cast he is 
able to both ‘‘kill’’ himself and recreate himself into something else. But the great dream of FW is 
not that of Earwicker but Finn MacCool, through whose mind all of FW flows. Joyce is stressing 
that the creation of a work of art by a male is a substitute for childbirth. JH. 


83-3553. Staples, Hugh B. Joyce and Cryptology: Some Speculations, JIQ, 2, 3, 1965, 167-73. 
Joyce is both arcane and epiphanic. He used cryptology, specifically acrostics, anagrams, and 
cryptograms in FW. Examples are the Boston letter, the obscure nature of HCE’s misconduct, 
riddles, and references to "key". There is evidence of a cryptological message in FW. These 
devices are used sparingly in U. (See U 75, 18-21). J.H.HI 


83-3554. Sullivan, Philip B. A Matter of Spelling (N), JQ, 1, 3, 1964, 50. The spelling of Peg 
Woffington's names at FW 210.25 (‘‘Magpeg Woppington’’) may be accounted for. Mag = 
Margot — Margaret is Peg Woffington's Christian name. Peg is a small Margaret, and Magpeg — 
magpie. She has a love affair with an Italian: hence ‘‘Wop’’ in ‘‘Woppington’’. Her life is reduced 
to Joyce's spelling. J.H.MI 


83-3555. Sullivan, Philip B. Another Book at the Wake (N), UO. 2, 1, 1964, 41. FW 518.35-36 
parodies the English translation of Pinamonti’s L’Inferno aperto, anc Hull is likely the geologist 
Edward Hull (1829-1917). In the parody, ‘‘Christmians’’ contains ‘‘mi,’’ Irish (Gaelic) for month. 


J.H.H 
83-3556. Sullivan, Philip B. Browne/Brown (N), IQ, 4, 2, 1967, 160. FW 567.22-23 refers to 
Admiral William Brown, founder of the Argentine Navy. IHM 


83-3557. Sullivan, Philip B. Flys and/or Sparks (N), JJQ, 4, 1, 1966, 35. Moscas, FW 83.36, 84.1, 
alludes to Mecca and its mosques, but it is also Spanish for ‘‘fly’’. In Spanish, the plural can also 
mean ‘‘sparks’’. J.H.III 


83-3558. Sullivan, Philip B. Notes, JQ, 2, 3, 1965, 232-6. "The Hanged Dodd”: Fw 191.23 refers 
to William Dodd (1729-1777). "Dominus Vobiscum’’: FW 193.31 is a pun on the Latin used in 
Catholic mass. ‘‘Two Astronomers at Waterloo": "Airy, FW 9.30, and ‘‘bode.’’ FW 9.10, refer 
to Sir G.B. Airy and J.E. Bode, astronomers. ''Agamemnon and/or Parnell": FW 240.27 may 
refer to the Greek word Anax ("lord"). “A Bird of Passage": ''Wandervegl'" (German for 
Wandervogel) is a bird of passage and may refer to Walther von der Vogelweide (1140-1230). 
“The Gnat’: FW 418.23 Culex (gnat) is the title of a poem attributed to Vergil. '"The Beast": FW 
105.26-27 refers to the satanist Aleister Crowley (1875-1947). ‘‘A Late Edition": FW 540.25 may 
suggest Harold Sydney Harmsworth (1868-1940) in addition to Ibsen's Rosmersholm. ''More 
Caesars for the Census": FW 161.36 refers to Cesare Borgia’s motto ‘‘Aut Caesar aut nullus.” 
"A Third Trial for Oscar Wilde": FW 419.24 may or may not refer to Oscar Wilde. There is a 
linguistic possibility of Joyce's using several languages here. ‘‘Mr. Dalton, St. Kevin, and the 
Latin Language': [The rote corrects mistakes concerning Latin and religion in Jack P. Dalton's 
article in DO. 1,2 10-14 (A.E.S. item 83-3475).] Other notes identify “A Film at the Wake", 
“Uru”, “Etheria Deserta’’, '"Lude'', ''ticktacking", ‘‘Fumadorg’’ and ''Six Hebrew Months ai 
the Wake”. JHII 


83-3559. Sullivan, Philip B. Ouzel (N), JJQ, 17, 1, 1979, 88-9. ''Ouzel" (FW 36.16, 546.14) or 
tousel” is of Germanic origin and means blackbird. In FW 546.14, ‘‘in ouzel galley bourne,’ the 
word refers to the Ouzel Galley and by association to the Dublin Chamber of Commerce. In 1695 
the galley Ouzel left Dublin for the Near East, disappeared, and reappeared five years later. 

T.H.III 


83-3560. Sullivan, Philip B. The Queen of Heaven (N), JJQ, 4, 1, 1966, 52. Rejameyjailey (FW 
64.19) refers to Gabrielle Rejane, a French actress, a Roman prison, the Virgin Mary, and the 
Angel Gabriel. Reine (FW 64.16; French for ‘‘queen’’) and other words support such readings. 
Whyte (FW 216.5) refers to Dublin's Samuel Whyte. JH 
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83-3561. Sullivan, Philip B. Tolstoy’s WAR AND PEACE at the WAKE (N), JJQ, 2, 1, 1964, 64. 
[FW references to Tolstoy are listed, and Russia, English, Russo-Latin, and Latin references are 
discussed.] J.H.III 


83-3562. Sullivan, Philip B. [Two Notes], JJQ, 7, 2, 1970, 153. ‘‘The White Sister": F 184.19 is a 
reference to Francis Marion Crawford's The White Sister. ‘‘Elonio Vitale”: ‘‘Promptings by 


Elonio Vitale’? (FW 221.22) refers to Bergson's élan vital, the vital force. së 
83-3563. Wagner, Richard. Danish at the Wake, JJQ, 6, 2, 196[9], 171-3. [A list of Danish words in 
FW and their meanings.] J.H.IH 


83-3564. Wallace, James D. Noodynaady's Actual Ingrate Tootle, JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 290-9. Joyce 
and Blake held in common a heretical belief of God's ambiguous role in the creation of the world 
and both were fascinated by bodily functions. Nobodaddy and Earwicker are connected in the 
following themes: (1) the creation of the universe was God's Original Sin, (2) man's fall is linked to 
his weakness for sex, (3) thunder is associated with the end of each historical cycle, and (4) HCE 
as a father and lover operates as a god. 2 J.H.III 


83-3565. Walton, Franklin. Wilde at the WAKE, JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 300-12. Certain comparisons 
can be made between the lives of Joyce, Oscar Wilde, and HCE. Wilde, because of his public 
sexual life and the famous court trials surrounding it, served as a prototype for HCE and is a major 
structural device in FW. Most of the Wildean allusions appear near the end of Book I, iv; in II, iii; 
and in III, iii. Wilde, a victim of his own period in history, is used by Joyce as a sacrificial lamb. In 
FW Joyce made much of the fact that Wilde suffered from a venereal disease (HCE has a similar 
ailment) and that letters were used as evidence to convict him of homosexuality (letters abound in 


FW). ' JHM 


83-3566. Weir, Lorraine. The Choreography of Gesture: Marcel Jousse and FINNEGANS 
WAKE, JJQ, 14, 3, 1977, 313-25. Marcel Jousse, a philologist, believed ‘‘that language is derived 
from gesture". Joyce agreed, attended one of his ‘‘lectures’’, and used his theories and concepts 
to structure, to choreograph FW. The development of Shem and Shaun in FW appears indebted 
to Jousse and Joyce documents this debt when Shem utters: ‘‘In the beginning was the gest he 
jousstly says ...”’ (FW 468.5-8). For Jousse culture began with gesture in oral communication and 
evolved into print, an alphabet, or something similar. Shem emphasizes this idea with his 
**mimographs.' Shem is Joyce-like in attempting to send his message to a Shaun-filled audience. 


LHII, 


See also 83-2863, 83-2912, 83-2977, 83-2982, 83-2989, 83-3043, 83-3069, 83-3095, 83-3174, 83-3239, 
83-3284, 83-3350, 83-3420 


e. James Joyce Poetry 


83-3567. Fargnoli, A. Nicholas. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 20, 2, 1983, 251-2. The lover in 
Chamber Music shows frank sensitivity and compassion in contrast to the Stephen of Stephen 
Hero, despite Padraic Colum’s tending to equate the two in Monasterboice. ] W.H.M. 


83-3568. Gysling, Fritz. A Doctor's Look at a Neglected Poem, JJQ, 7, 3, 1970, 251. Joyce's poem 
Bahnhofstrasse, when examined from a doctor's point of view, suggests his trouble with his eyes. 
J.H.IH 


83-3569. Finney, Ross Lee. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 20, 1, 1982, 145-6. [Finney has set all 36 
poems to music (and written an introduction in 1951), although the work has ''never been 
published nor adequately performed’’. Finney feels that the beloved becomes Ireland in the last 
poems.] W.H.M. 


83-3570. Lobner, Corinna del Greco. James Joyce's TILLY and Gabriele D'Annunzio's I 
PASTORI D'ABRUZZO, JJQ, 9, 3, 1972, 383-9. Joyce admired D'Annunzio for his ‘‘imaginative 
power" and ''linguistic ability" as a poet. A close comparison of his I Pastori d'Abruzzo and 
Joyce’s poem Tilly shows his influence on Joyce. JAW 
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83-3571. Moseley, Virginia. The ''Perilous Theme’’ of CHAMBER MUSIC, IQ, 1, 3, 1964, 
19-24. Joyce’s FW allusions to Chamber Music (37, 75, 184) "seem admissions that his first 
attempt at turning image into symbol concealed more than it revealed". Chamber Music asa title "7 
recalls parts of the Bible: close parallels with Ezekiel suggest the parallel loves of God and His ` 
people and Joyce and Ireland, both clouded with an air of death. Joyce’s ‘‘desire to become an ` 
exiled ‘priest of the imagination’ was expressed in Chamber Music” and fulfilled in the succeed- 
ing works. IHM 


83-3572. Phul, Ruth von. CHAMBER MUSIC at the WAKE, JJQ, 11, 4, 1974, 355-67. Joyce’s 
later works can clarify his earlier ones, as FW does Chamber Music. Both reveal as well as 
conceal his urge to make them his confession, as of sexual excesses. The same choices that face 
Stephen Dedalus and Glugg occur in Chamber Music Vl, as he seeks refuge from lechery in the 
two stanzas of the poem, first in a maternal bosom and then, alternately, in an asexual heart like « 
the Virgin Mother’s. JH. 


83-3573. Phul, Ruth von. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 11, 1/2, 1974/75, 198. [This letter corrects an 
error in the author's “CHAMBER MUSIC at the WAKE'', JJQ, 11, 4, 1974, 355-67 (A.E.S. item 
83-3572).] W.H.M. , 


83-3574, Russel, Myra. The Elizabethan Connection: The Missing Score of James Joyce's 
CHAMBER MUSIC, JJQ, 18, 2, 1981, 133-45. Joyce's letters reveal that he wished Chamber 
Music to be set to music, and for a proper appreciation the lyrics need to be. Besides allusions, 
music is intrinsic to Joyce's poems, just as it was for Elizabethan lyricists and composers like his 
favourite Dowland. Emulating them, he wrote lyrics that are unpretentious, simple in emotions, 
and familiar in imagery and language. The rhyme schemes also show a marked Elizabethan 
influence. W.H.M. 


83-3575. Scholes, Robert. James Joyce, Irish Poet, JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 255-70. Joyce is a great Irish 
poet, but his affinities are with the allegorists and humanists of the late Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance — with Pico, Bruno, Dante, Spenser, Joachim of Flora, and Vico. The biographical 
approach to Joyce's poems is more useful than a scatological approach. A detailed analysis of two 
poems, Ecce Puer and Cabra, shows their intensity and rich allusions when dealing with familiar 
Joyce themes. W.H.M. 


83-3576. Scholes, Robert. Letter to the Editor. JJO, 8, 1, 197[2], 192-3. The date of Tilly is 1903, 
and that of the revision between 1916 and 1927, as origirally argued (see A.E.S. item 83-3576). 
W.H.M. 


83-3577. Scholes, Robert, and John T. Shawcross. Letters to the Editor. JJQ, 7, 3, 1970, 281-3. «^ 
[Scholes's letter states that he originally discovered Dante as the source for Tilly. He declares, 
"Either we are a community of scholars engaged in a dialogue, in which case we are responsible 
to read what has been said before us and take it into account when we publish. Or we are simply 
individuals engaged in adding to our personal bibliographies..." Shawcross replies that Scholes 
did not propose Canto XIII as the source.] JHH 


83-3578. Senn, Fritz. Some Further Notes on GIACOMO JOYCE, JJQ, 5, 3, 1968, 233-6. [As a 
supplement to Richard Ellmann’s appendix to his facsimile edition of Giacomo Joyce (N.Y.: 
Viking Pr., 1968), Senn lists words and phrases from it wkich are echoed in or similar to ones in A 
Portrait and Ulysses. ] ; W.H.M. 


83-3579, Shawcross, John T. TILLY and Dante, JJQ, 7, 1, 1969, 61-4. Joyce's poem title Tilly 
refers to Dante's thirteenth canto of the Inferno, ‘‘that part of their journey which takes Dante and ` 
Vergil to the wood of the suicides.” A tilly is the thirteenth item added to a dozen. The analogy ` 
deepens the meaning of the poem, implying autobiographical elements as in the early fiction. 1" 
JHA 


See also 83-2796, 83-2797, 83-3051, 83-3540. 
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£. James Joyce Prose 


83-3580. Anderson, Chester. Joyce's Letters and His Use of ‘‘Place’’, JIQ, 4, 2, 1967, 62-74. 


^ (rev.-art., The Letters of James Joyce, Vols. H and HI, ed. Richard Ellmann, New York: Viking, 


KA 


1966). The Letters show that Joyce's chief interest was in one person and one place: ‘‘in himself 
and in his city’’ of Dublin. They also show how very autobiographical his fiction is. There are four 
major omissions: ‘‘trivial communications'’; part of letters suppressed by Harriet Shaw Weaver; 
over 4,000 words from the 1909 group; and parts of letters Jeleted by Stuart Gilbert. W.H.M. 


83-3581. Banta, Melissa W. The James Joyce-Sylvia Beach Correspondence, JJQ, 19, 4, 1982, 
453-5. The Joyce-Beach correspondence held at Buffalo contains over 200 letters and postcards, 
39 telegrams, and other materials. They discuss such matters as finances, publication schemes, 
the piracy of Ulysses and FW. passages in FW, Joyce’s fascination with Lewis Carroll, and work 
submitted by Joyce to Wyndham Lewis. J.H.III 


83-3582. Feshback, Sidney. Moses and the Promised Land, JJQ, 19, 3, 1982, 350. Joyce's article 
The Shades of Parnell (1912) echoes R. Larry O'Brien's The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell 
(1910?). J.H.III 


83-3583. Feshback, Sidney. Writ Our Bit as Intermidge‘s: Classical Rhetoric in the Early Writings 
of James Joyce, UO, 17, 4, 1980, 379-88. Joyce's earliest writings serve as a preamble to his later 
works. One very early essay, Trust Not Appearances (18967), though showing no originality, 
displays the classical rhetorical training that Joyce was receiving at the time. The Jesuits 
emphasized Ciceronian style. The orderly system of rhetoric appeared to serve the young Joyce 
as a defense system with which to counter the chaos of his early family life. The theme of heroism 
versus demeaning ambitions recurs in later works. Joyce's early study of rhetoric gave answers to 
the questions he asked about human relationships and transformed itself into subjects for his 
fiction. Gabriel's rhetoric in The Dead is judged; in A Portrait, rhetoric is on trial; and in Ulysses 
and FW it is parodied. J.H.III 


83-3584. Finneran, Richard J. A Further Note on Joyce and Stephens, JIQ, 13, 2, 1976, 143-7. 
[The note includes the texts of two additional unpublished letters from Joyce to Stephens, with a 
facsmile of one of them.] IHM 


83-3585. Hayman, David. On Reading Ellmann's Edition: Notes on Joyce’s Letters, JQ, 4, 2, 
1967, 56-61. (rev.-art., Letters of James Joyce, vols. II and IH, New York: Viking Pr., 1966). 
These letters are well presented and thoroughly annotated and indexed, though Stuart Gilbert’s 
Vol. I is not homogenous with the rest of the set. They illuminate Joyce’s family and artistic life, 
his sense of humour and self-parody, and they anticipate rassages in FW. W.H.M. 


83-3586. Lobner, Corrina del Greco. Speculations Corcerning An Altercation Where Ippolita and 
“Gabriel of The Annunciation’’ Figure Prominently, JJQ, 11, 1, 1973, 57-60. Joyce discusses his 
bemused interest in Gabriele d'Annunzio (1863-1938), Italian author of I Trionfo della Morte, in 
his letter to Harriet Weaver of Nov. 9, 1924. Joyce refers to a scene in which the hero experiences 
a hallucination of joint murder (of his mistress) and suicide which later becomes reality. J.H.III 


83-3587. Peterson, Richard F. and Alan M. Cohn. James Job: The Critical Reception of. Joyce’s 
Letters, JJQ, 19, 4, 1982, 429-40. Critics divided sharply into two vehement groups when Stuart 
Gilbert published his edition of Joyce's letters in 1957. Many like Lion Edel ''questioned the very 
humanity of their author", while others like David Daiches praised his sense of humour, his 
loyalty, and his devotion to art. In general they made no allowance for the tension between Joyce 
the man and Joyce the artist. The same division among critics continued when Richard Ellmann 
published the two additional volumes in 1966 and tke sexually frank Selected Letters in 1975. 
Some saw Joyce as Stephen the artist, some as Bloom the human being, and some accepted 
Joyce's view of himself as a Job. W.H.M. 
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83-3588 Quillian, William H. *'' Composition of Piace”: Joyce’s Notes on the English Drama, 
JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 4-26. [A third collection of notes in the Cornell Joyce Collection which Joyce 


used as a general history of English drama up to Shakespeare and in preparation of his Hamlet. 


lecture in Trieste is transcribed here. Facsimile reproductions included.] JHM 


83-3589. Quillian, William H. Shakespeare in Trieste: Joyce’s 1912 Hamlet Lectures, JJQ, 12, 1/2, 
1974/75, 7-63. [The Trieste lectures on Shakespeare are contained in Appendix I labelled ‘Quaderno 
di Calligrafia di Shakespeare" and Appendix H, 60 unbound notesheets now in the Joyce 
Collection of the Cornell Univ. Library.] The surviving notes suggest that Joyce and Stephen 
used a similar method in their Hamlet lectures. Stephen connects Shakespeare’s life with his 
works and he uses the following three sources: Sidney Lee’s Life of William Shakespeare (1898), 
Frank Harris’s The Man Shakespeare and His Tragic Life-Story (1909), and George Brandes’s 
William Shakespeare: A Critical Study (1898). Joyce’s method was perhaps based on the concept 
of verismo ed idealismo, using the facts of a person's life — the "real" — to aid in explaining his 
art — the ‘‘ideal.’’ Joyce developed this concept from an opposition of Blake to Defoe. J.H.H 


83-3590. Reynolds, Mary T. Joyce and Miss Weaver, JIQ, 19, 4, 1982, 373-403. Joyce’s letters to 
Harriet Weaver extend from 1914 to the end of his life. She served him as editor, publisher, 
patron, confidante and literary executor. The correspondence now newly available (663 items), 
while not running counter to existing biographies, shows how acute his poverty was while he was 
writing. It reveals the tensions of his disorderly daily life, his disappointments over lack of 
appreciation of his work, and his worry over money matters. By repeatedly drawing on the capital 
of Miss Weaver’s trust fund for him, he frustrated her aim of giving him financial independence. 
His determination to keep on writing is the more remarkable. [Three tables chart the correspon- 
denze in Miss Weaver's files. ] J.H.H 


83-3591. Rose, David. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 13, 2, 1976, 256. [Three changed readings are 
suggested for Richard M. Kain’s transcription of Joyce’s letters to John Eglinton (see JJQ, 12, 4, 
1975, 358-61 La Es item 83-2833]).] ] W.H.M. 


83-3592. Spielberg, Peter. P.S. The Postman Rings Again, JJQ, 4, 4, 1967, 354. Another omission 
from Richard Ellmann's Letters of James Joyce, II and III is Joyce's letters to Sylvia Beach and 
others located at the Univ. of Buffalo. J.H.III 


83-3593. Van Voorhis, John. Introduction [to the Textual Studies Issue], JJO, 12, 1/2, 1974/75, 6. 
This special issue of the JJQ is devoted to Joyce's surviving notes for his Hamlet lectures given in 
Trieste and his copybook for ‘‘Cyclops’’. (See A.E.S. items 85-3171, 3341, 3589). W.H.M. 


See also 83-2833, 83-3435, 83-3494, 83-3498 
g. James Joyce General 


83-3594. A Friend. Which Way Goes the Greyhound? - NOON or SCHOLES, JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 74. 
[Others besides ''this Noon fellow'' have difficulty with Joyce and his handwriting.] W.H.M. 


83-3595. Almeida, Hermione de. Joyce and the Romantics: Suggestions for Further Research (N), 
DO. 20, 3, 1983, 351-5. Besides condemning Romanticism, Joyce absorbed various of its ideas, 
such as the artist as Creator and the subtleties of myth making. Inadequately explored topics 
include the impact on him of Shelley, Romantic concepts of the imagination, Continental 
Romanticism and even Irish Romanticism. W.H.M. 


d 


83-3596. Anghinetti, Paul. Berkeley’s Influence on Joyce, JIQ, 19, 3, 1982, 315-29. Joyce found in 


Berkeley a philosophy independent of Scholasticism to which he could tum when reacting against 
his Jesuit training. Berkeley’s philosophy that ideas can exist only in the mind allowed Joyce a 
theoretical underpinning of his view that the artist is independent of outside forces and his own 
god. Joyce avoided the difficulty of ‘‘Berkeley’s postulation of an ‘omnipresent, eternal mind’ 
having an existence ‘exterior’ to the minds of perceiving men’’ by transferring this being from 
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God to the artist. Consequently it is not surprising that Berkeley emerges as the defender of art in 
FW. W.H.M. 


83-3597. Beja, Morris. Third Things Learned in Zurich: The Seventh International James Joyce 
Symposium, DO, 17, 2, 1980, 199-205. The Seventh International Symposium was held in Zurich 
in fune 1979. Tours included visits to Zentralbibliothex, the public library for Stoppard's Traves- 
ties, the James Joyce Pub, and Joyce’s grave. Discussions and lectures included the Shaw-Pound 
correspondence on Ulysses, the near bankruptcy of the Freeman’s Joumal, an analysis of 
Stephen as Deacon, and Hans Gabler's new critical edition of Ulysses. JHH 


83-3598. Benstock, Bernard. Redhoising JJ: USSR/I, JJQ, 6, 2, 196[9], 177-80. [A Soviet 
publication, Three Centuries of English Prose (I. Amold and N. Diakonova, 1967), contains a 
seven-page article on Joyce which is summarized and assessed here. It includes an annotated 
excerpt from Ulysses which reveals the familiar problems in glossing Joyce. The article suffers 
from Soviet hostility to Joyce but shows sensitive appreciation of his art.] W.H.M. 


83-3599, Bollettieri, Rosa Maria Bosinelli. The Importance of Trieste in Joyce's Work, With 
Reference to His Knowledge of Psycho-Analysis, -JQ, 7, 3, 1970, 177-85. Joyce probably 
encountered Freud's theories. in Trieste, where they were much discussed when he was living 
there. He apparently had no deep contact with them, for his knowledge of them was superficial. In 
his later life too he seems to have had no deep contact with psychoanalysis and was diffident to it 
throughout his life. J.H.III 


83-3600. Brivic, Sheldon. Letters to the Editor, JJQ. 19, 2, 1982, 220-1. Maria Rosa Bosinelli 
(Psychoanalytic Criticism and Metapsychology, JJQ, 18,3, 349-55 [A.E.S. item 83-2716]), is too 
stringent in questioning the value of psychoanalysis, the value of it to aesthetic criticism, and the 
place Freud allowed to biography in criticism. W.H.M. 


83-3601. Carver, Craig. James Joyce and the Theory of Magic, JIQ, 15, 3, 1978, 201-14. Joyce 
enhanced his knowledge of the occult through intense study of spiritualism, Theosophy, and 
magic. Joyce was extremely interested in the concept of the ''medium"' or ''universal agent", 
which was important to Theosophists and others. Tais medium was beyond our world but still 
permeated it. Joyce's name for it was ''the Akasa” oz ''the great memory.’’ One concept in magic 
that fascinated Joyce was the cosmic memory which preserves forever images of persons and 
events. Joyce makes use of this when Stephen envisions the seventh city of Christendom in A 
Portrait 167 and the concept is a structural device of Ulysses and FW. JHII 


83-3602. Church, Margaret. Joyce and Vico Panel (N), JJQ, 9, 3, 1972, 311. This panel at the Third 
International James Joyce Symposium concluded tha: Joyce saw in Vico a pattern similar to his 
own growth. LH It 


83-3603. Cohn, Alan M. Joyce in the Movies, JJQ, 2, 4, 1965, 317-20. Mary Ellen Bute made the 
first film of a Joyce work — FW. Joyce felt only Eisenstein or Walter Ruttmann could make a film 
of Ulysses. Of various documentaries, the most interesting are those showing Joyce himself, a 
CBS broadcast of 1960 entitled "Darts in the Twenties" and an NBC documentary of 1961 on 
Hemingway. (Illus.) W.H.M. 


83-3604. Dalton, Jack P. Nomination for the Most Ineffable Joyce Bibliographical Entry of 1968 
(N), JJQ, 7, 1, 1969, 69. [The note salutes an entry by Francesa Paci listing a complete Joyce 
edited by T.S. Eliot.] W.H.M. 


83.3605. Edgerton, William B. Dzhoising with the Soviet Encyclopedias, HQ, 5, 2, 1968, 125-31. 
Three articles on '"Dzhems Dzhois'" [here translated] from Russian encyclopedias (of 1930, by 
Ivan Kashkin; of 1952; and of 1964 by E.V. Kornilova) explain why Joyce has not been popular 
with Russian critics. They feel that his fiction shows no way out of the dying bourgeois society 
that he depicts and that his influence has been decadent if not reactionary. W.H.M. 
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83-3606. Feshbach, Sidney. Joyce Read Ruskin (N), JJQ, 10, 3, 1973, 333-6. Ruskin, it appears, 
influenced Joyce’s style, but he is not the source for any particular passage. Joyce used Ruskin’s 
Mornings in Florence in his school exercise ‘The Study of Languages.’ J.H.IN 


83-3607. Feshbach, Sidney. Letters to the Editor, JJQ, 11, 1, 1973, 77. Jacques Aubert’s 
Introduction a l'Esthetique de James Joyce (Didier), which compares Joyce and Ruskin, appeared 
too late to prevent publication of ‘‘Joyce Read Ruskin” (J/Q, 10, 3, 1973, 333-5 LA ES item 
83-3606]). W.H.M. 


83-3608. Ford, Jane. Dear, Dirty Dublin Revisited — By Way of Zürich (N), JJQ, 17, 1, 1979, 
89-90. The 75th anniversary of Bloomsday was celebrated by the Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland on June 23, 1979 at the Holes Street National Maternity Hospital. This meeting was held 
after the Zürich symposium in the same year. Apparently a Dr. Horne once expelled Joyce from 
his hospital. In 1904 the death rate in Dublin was double that of London. Jim the Penman, a British 
play, was presented in 1904. George Moore's Hale and Farewell is a reliable source for theatrical 
information for 1904. JH 


83-3609. Gandolfo, Anita. Whose Blake Did Joyce Know and What Difference Does It Make?, 
JIQ, 15, 3, 1978, 215-21. Joyce knew Blake through the Ellis-Yeats 1893 edition of Blake and used 
it as the sole source for allusions to Blake. Joyce also reflected Yeats’s criticism of Blake, and the 
association of Blake with ‘‘the story of the development of Art" made in the preface to the 
Ellis-Yeats edition. Blakean allusions in A Portrait and Ulysses occur only within the conscious- 
ness of Stephen Dedalus. Joyce links Blake’s confrontation with a man named Schofield to 
Stephen's confrontation with the soldiers (U 587-609) when Stephen remarks to Bloom, "But in 
here it is I must kill the priest and the king" (U 589). idis while tapping his head, indicates 
that he will overcome the cycle and so become an artist. J.H.III 


83-3610. Goldwasser, Thomas A. Who Was Vladimir Dixon? Was He Vladimir Dixon?, JJQ, 16, 
3, 1979, 219-22. Joyce has been said to have written protest letters to himself as Vladimir Dixon. 
Dixon, however, was an American author who wrote only in Russian. (A photograph and 


bibliography of Dixon's works are included). J.H.IlI 
83-3611. Groden, Michael. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 13, 1, 1975, 124. [Information is requested 
for a facsimile reproduction af Joyce mss.] W.H.M. 
83-3612. Herr, Cheryl. Letter to the Editor, IJQ, 19, 4, 1982, 473. A scholarly conference on 
Joyce was held at the University of Sevilla, Spain, in March 1982. W.H.M. 


83-3613. Herring, Phillip F. Some Thoughts on the Second international James Symposium, JJQ, 
7, 1, 1967, 3-9. Dublin and the Irish press were cold to Joyce, but the discussions and entertain- 
ment were excellent. (Illus.) W.H.M. 


83-3614. Holfort, Sigfrid. James Joyce in East Germany, JJQ, 5, 2, 1968, 132-6. The works of 
Joyce, along with Kafka's, have been rejected and ignored in East Germany as decadent in 


historical outlook, despite the efforts of Ernst Fischer to promote interest in them. W.H.M. 
83-3615. James Joyce Symposium, JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 214. [This note announces the June 15-16, 1967 
Dublin symposium.] LH 


83-3616. Jutzi, Alan. The John Hinsdale Thompson Collection (N), JJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 436-8. The 
Huntington Library has acquired John Hinsdale’s Collection of Joyce materials. [The note lists 
Joyce mss and letters now held at the Huntington.] J.H.III 


83-3617. Kain, Richard M. James Joyce Slept Here: The Opening of the Joyce Tower Museum, 
JIQ, 1, 4, 1964, 3-6. Joyce would have recognized much of the appearance and spirit of Dublin as it 
appeared during the dedication of the Martelio Tower as a Joyce Museum. [Participants and 
activities for June 1962 Bloomsday are listed. The article includes a bibliography of articles on the 
1962 Dublin Bloomsday.] JH. 
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83-3618. Kain, Richard M. Program of the James Joyce Society, N.Y., 1947-1968, IQ, 5, 4, 1968, 
323-8. [A list of meetings of the James Joyce Society, and the topics included, from 1947 to 1968.] 
. J.H.III 


83-3619. Kenny, Phillip W. James Joysymposium, Hawaii, 1974, JJQ, 12, 3, 1975, 205-9. A Joyce 
symposium was held at the Univ. of Hawaii in Aug. 1974. Leon Edel spoke of his meetings with 
Joyce and attacked Joyce's personality. Benstock, Senn, Fiedler, Edel, Boyle, Herring, and 


others were involved in the following panels: ‘‘Joyce’s Word-World’’, ''Joyce and Religious 
Mystheree’’, ‘‘Joyce and Modernism/Post Modernism’’, and ‘‘M is for the Million Things She 
Gave Me”. J.H.H 


83-3620. Kestner, Joseph. Virtual Text/Virtual Reader: The Structural Signature Within, Behind, 
Beyond, Above, JJQ, 16, 1/2, 1978/79, 27-42. For Joyce, reading is the exchange between text and 
reader. As for De Saussure, the text is virtual, that is, ‘‘it only has potential life’’. The structuralist 
reader exists when he interprets the code. Todorov and Genette have stated that the palimpsest 
exists as an ‘‘immanent structure" of a text and consists of the ‘‘sur’’-text, the text, and the 
ur-text. ‘Joyce's text is in essence a structural palimpsest emphatically spatial" as in ''Oxen of 
the Sun.’’ Joyce began his palimpsest with his essay ''A Portrait" which evolved into Stephen 
Hero which was discarded for A Portrait which evolved into Stephen’s diary at the end into the 


Telemachiad of Ulysses which led to Work in Progress (FW). J.H.H 
83-3621. Ketchem, Thaddeus K. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 2, 3, 1965, 236. [Ketchum comments 
on the JJQ and ‘‘Shaggy Dog!" articles.] W.H.M. 


83-3622. Lauer, Christopher. A Certain Element of Play in Joyce’s Work, JJQ, 12, 4, 1975, 
423-35. Joyce made extensive use of children’s games as a part of his structure in A Portrait, 


Ulysses and F.W. IHM 
. 83-3623. Lucia Joyce (N), JIQ, 13, 1, 1975, 108. (Procedures for visiting Lucia Joyce are listed.] 
W.H.M. 


83-3624. Mason, Ellsworth. Review Essay: A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, or the Way to the 
Promised Land, JJQ, 15, 2, 1978, 138-46. (rev.-art., Anglo-Irish Literature: A Review of Research, 
ed. Richard J. Finneran, N.Y.: Modern. Language Association of America, 1976). Thomas 
Staley’s section on Joyce treats some 1000 books and articles and so provides a useful selection 
and perspective of Joyce scholarship. He includes a valuable assessment of Ulysses studies, 
though he errs at times, as when he ''naively accepts the work of A.M. Klein at face value”. Other 


writers covered include Yeats, Synge and Shaw. W.H.M. 
83-3625. Mattioni, Stelio. My Friend, James Joyce (N), JJQ, 9, 3, 1972, 339-41. [The author 
discusses his reading of Joyce, a writer very different from his own extrovert self.] J.H.III 


83-3626. McHugh, Roger, and EI Guiney. Hangmen and Divine Assistance, JIQ, 2, 4, 1965, 
314-16. A letter from E.J. Guiney on Barney Kierman's collections of hangmen's glasses in his 
pub (one of which was supposedly presented to the Tower Museum in Dublin) exudes the spirit of 
Joyce's Dublin. W.H.M. 


83-3627. McNelly, Willis E. Twenty Years in Search of a Footnote, JIQ, 9, 4, 1972, 452-60. After 
20 years of correspondence McNelly traced a favourable Catholic response to Joyce. Msgr. 
Ennio Francia praised Joyce's treatment of Catholicism in the L'Osservatore Romano, no. 245, 
Oct. 20, 1937, p. 3. [A portion of the article, in Italian, is reproduced.] J.H.III 


83-3628. Mercier, Vivian. Justice for Édouard Dujardin, JIQ, 4, 3, 1967, 209-13. The influence of 
Édouard Dujardin's style on Joyce and the variant texts of Les lauriers sont coupés (1887) are 
discussed. J.H.H 


83-3629. Miscellaneous (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 247-8. [The note reports on translations in progress 
and other Joyce items.] J.H.W 
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83-3630. Moore, Daniel L. “From the Buffalo Times of bysone days”: The 1976 James Joyce 
Colloquium, Buffalo, New York, JJQ, 14, 1, 1976, 5-7. [A description of the program is given.] 


W.H.M. 
83-3631. Note (N), JIQ, 1. 3, 1964, 2. On June 16, 1964 a bronze plaque was to be unveiled in 
Dublin honoring Joyce's birthplace. JH 


83-3632. O'Flahertie, Fingall. Letter to the Editor, JJQ, 16, 4, 1979, 527. The Structuralist/Reader 
Response issue of JJQ (16,1/2, 1978) is reminiscent of a man with a well-oiled rifle sitting indoors 
waiting for a duck to come to him. (See A ES items 83-2724, 2907, 2940, 3043, 3049, 3184, 3319, 


3406, 3512, 3525, 3620). W.H.M. 
83-3633. O'Flaherty, Gerry. Bloomsday in Dublin (N), JJQ, 4, 1, 1966, 50-1. [This note reports on 
the Bloomsday activities held in Dublin. The city of Ulysses is decaying.] J.H.III 


83-3634. Peden, William. Joyce Among the Latins, JJQ, 7, 4, 1970, 287-96. Joyce has had an effect 
in stimulating a vigorous Latin literature since 1940. A Portrait was the first book to appear in 
Spanish translation, although short stories and excerpts had been appearing since 1925. The 
novelists Jorge Luis Borges and Miguel Asturias were both influenced by Joyce. J.H.H 


83-3635. Perlis, Alan D. Beyond Epiphany: Pater’s Aesthetic Hero in the Works of Joyce, JJQ, 
17, 3, 1980, 272-9. Joyce recalls Pater’s attitude to art in Ulysses and FW as well as in the earlier 
fiction. For Joyce as for Pater the basis of realism for the artist is “the ability not to take sides.” 
Pater refused to dominate his subjects and felt that art should produce a sense of peace. His 
criticism usually says more about the artist’s sensibility than about what he has produced. Both 
authors have stressed the autonomy of an object such as the gold coin in Two Gallants or the 
“‘gem-like flame'' of Pater. Stephen the Hero in his acceptance of doubt in the universe moves 
toward the Aesthetic Hero of Pater's Botticelli (of The Renaissance) and Marius. J.H.IU 


83-3636. Pollock, HI An Account of the Toronto James Joyce Society (N), JJQ, 3, 3, 1966, 
213-14. [This article surveys the activities of the Toronto James Joyce Society in 1964 and 1965.] 
J.H.III 


83-3637. Pollock, Harry J. Personal Reflections on the First International James Joyce Sympo- 
sium, JIQ, 5, 1, 1967, 3-8. [This is a detailed account of the symposium, noting the disparagement 
by the Dublin press, the appearance of Giorgio Joyce, and reminisences of Joyce by Arthur 
Power.] W.H.M. 


83-3638. Ponce, Juan Garcia, and (trans.) Boyd Carter and Eileen Carter. Musil and Joyce, HQ, 
5, 2, 1968, 75-85. (A translation of pp. 13-20 of the article, which appears in Revista de Bellas 
Artes [Mexico], no. 13, Jan.-Feb. 1967, 13-31). The similar backgrounds of these writers make a 
comparison and contrast of them illuminating. Both project the dilemma of a Catholic writer 
working in a literature with a Protestant tradition, but the resulting tension issues in clarity in 
Joyce but obscurity in Musil. Both wrote autobiographical early fiction, but thereafter Joyce 
became increasingly subjective and Musil increasingly objective, as an analysis of A Portrait and 
Young Torless shows. W.H.M. 


83-3639. Potts, Willard. Joyce and Carlo Linati, JJQ, 19, 1, 1981, 37-8. Linati translated Exiles 
into Italian but refused to translate A Portrait because he felt Italian readers were not ready for it. 
This Italian Exiles appeared in three successive issues of IJ Convegno in 1920. Linati also 
translated Araby and 15 pages of Ulysses. The two met only once, but Joyce hoped for Linati's 
help in the reception of his works in Italy, a continuing concern of his. W.H.M. 


83-3640. Reynolds, Mary T. Joyce's Editions of Dante (N), JIQ, 15, 4, 1978, 380-4. Joyce 
probably bought the Eugenio Camerini edition of The Divine Comedy because of its notes. 
J.H.III 
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83-3641. Salerno, George. Santayce-Joyceana, JJQ, 5, 2, 1968, 137-43. Although Joyce and 
Santayana seemed unaware of it, they shared such traits as a mind permeated by religion, 
especially their Catholic but skeptical way of thinking, a deep sense of their city (Dublin or 
Boston) which is reflected in their literary works, a sense that the English language is foreign to 
them, and friendship with some of the same literary figures of the times. W.H.M. 


83-3642. Senn, Fritz. The Fifth International James Joyce Symposium, UO, 13, 2, 1976, 133-42. 
This photographic essay depicts various Joyce scholars and friends, including Maria Jolas. 


W.H.M. 
83-3643. Senn, Fritz. In Memoriam: Jack P. Dalton, JQ. 18, 4, 1981, 459-60. Dalton, who died in 
Jan. 1981, was a meticulous Joyce scholar with a crusty manner. . W.H.M. 
83-3644. Senn, Fritz. In That Earopean End (N), IO. 6, 1, 1968, 91-5. Joyce studies and 
publications, including translations, are active in Europe. W.H.M. 
83-3645. Senn, Fritz. In that Earopean End II (N), IO. 7, 3, 1970, 274-80. [European research, 
translations, new editions, reprints, journalism accounts, etc. are described.] I.H.II 


83-3646. Senn, Fritz. The Issue Is Translation (N), JIQ, 4, 3, 1967, 163-4. [The problems of 
translating Joyce are briefly sketched.] This issue of JJQ is devoted entirely ta translations, a 
fascinating and sometimes baffling problem with Joyce. As Brian O'Nolan reportedly said of FW, 
‘‘What language are you going to translate it from?” (Sez A ES items 83-3090, 3117, 3130, 3266, 
3355, 3418, 3443, 3461, 3488, 3501, 3549, 3628). LH UL 


83-3647. Senn, Fritz. Quoint a quincidence, JJQ, 7, 3, 1970, 210-17. A good many interpretations 
of passages in Joyce are merely coincidences rather than real correspondence. But when these 
coincidences become as frequent as they do in Joyce, that fact itself becomes significant. W.H.M. 


83-3648. Silverstein, Norman. The Third International James Joyce Symposium, JJQ, 9, 5, 1972, 
307-10, 312-15. The Third International Symposium, held in Trieste June 14-18. 1972, featured 
such scholars as Leslie Fiedler, Richard Ellmann anc Hugh Kenner talking on such topics as 
incest and the ending of Ulysses. [Photographs of some of the participants included.] W.H.M. 


83-3649. Silverstein, Norman. The Fourth International James Joyce Symposium, JJQ, 11, 2, 
1974, 85-93. This symposium was held in Dublin, June 11-17, 1973. Two of Joyce’s friends, Carola 
Giedion-Welcker and Maria Jolas, spoke. Giorgio Melchiori, Leslie Fiedler and Ihab Hassan 
were three important speakers. [Photographs included.] J.H.III 


83-3650. Spielberg, Peter. A Drooping Coda or A Letter to the Editor Acknowledging the 
Trueness of Thaddeus K. Ketchum's Bite, JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 74. The letter acknowledges an error. 
(See JJQ, 2, 3, 1965, 236 [A.E.S. item 83-3621]). W.H.M. 


83-3651. Staley, Harry Charles. Joyce's Catechisms, IO. 6, 2, 196[9], 137-53. The basic teaching 
in the Christian religion that Joyce reflects in his works came to him from the Deharbe and 
Maynooth Catechisms. Both present the dogmas of the Council of Trent concerning Faith, 
Commandments and Grace. Apart from illustrated Biblical histories and a reference to Origen, all 
concepts of Christianity in Joyce's works reflect these catechisms. W.H.M. 


83-3652. Taha, Taha Mahmoud. James Joyce in the Arab World (N), JO, 11, 2, 1974, 172-4. 
Joyce's reception in the Arab world is marred by translation difficulties and scarcity. (A note 
contains a bibliography of Arabic translations, studies, and works in progress on Joyce). J.H.IU 


83-3653. Tall, Emily. James Joyce Returns to the Soviet Union, JJQ, 17, 4, 1980, 341-6. In Oct. 
1976 A Portrait appeared in a Soviet Russian literary journal. Only parts of Ulysses have been 
translated into Russian. Condemned for modernism along with Proust and Kafka, Joyce’s work 
was denounced in the spirit of ‘‘collectivism, optimism and art for the masses.” In tke 1960’s 
critics in the Soviet Union began to recognize Dubliners and A Portrait. In 1969 Kiasashvili, a 
Georgian critic of Shakespeare and Joyce, translated Giacomo Joyce. In 1970 Yekaterina Genieva 
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defended a dissertation on Joyce at the Moscow State Univ. Victor Khinkis has completed about 
one half the translation of Ulysses but it is unclear if he will ever finish and, if he does, if the 
government will allow its publication. JHM ; 


83-3654. Tysdahl, B.J. Two Translations by Joyce (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 240-1. [The article 
discusses Joyce’s translation of two lines of Ibsen into English and his translation of James 


Stephen's Stephen's Green (or, The Wind) into Norwegian.] W.H.M. 


83-3655. Veale, Vivien. The Martello Tower, JJQ, 3, 4, 1966, 276-7. [The article contains 
information by the Curator on the Martello Tower, which is now a museum dedicated to Joyce.] 
: JH 


83-3656. Weathers, Winston. A Portrait of the Broken Word, JJQ, 1, 4, 1964, 27-40. Joyce strove 
for the perfect language but his writing ended up as chaos. This ‘communication failure’’ is due in 
part to his various rebellions and his exile, for they cut him off from the vital languages of the 
Church and Ireland. As a result his literary style moves from the clarity of Dubliners down to the 
obscurity of FW. His heroes may envision the perfect language, but in practice have to struggle 
with various devices that create a non-language or even an anti-language, such as the treating of 
words as an experience of reality in themselves, the emphasizing of their sensory qualities, the 
running together of series of words and agnomination. J.H.IN 


83-3657. White, David A. The Labyrinth of Language: Joyce and Wittgenstein, JIQ, 12, 3, 1975, 
294-304. There is a correlation between Joyce’s works and Wittgenstein’s philosophical ideas. 
Joyce began writing in a simple language that evolved into something open only to a small group. 
For Wittgenstein language is a game with a formal set of rules from which one can joke, curse and 
so forth. A second important emphasis of Wittgenstein’s is the context in which a word appeared. 
For example, in Joyce’s use of the word moocow in A Portrait the reader encounters baby 
language to coincide with the opening of the novel but the word order is reversed (since a cow 


moos) and a new boundary for language has been defined. J.H.III 


See also 83-3488. 


Benedict Kiely 
83-3658. An Interview with Benedict Kiely, DO, 11, 3, 1974, 189-200. [In this interview, taped in 
Donnybrook in Oct. 1973, Kiely discusses the impact of Ireland on modern Irish writers.] J.H. 


Conor Cruise O’Brien 


83-3659. An Interview with Conor Cruise O’Brien, JJQ, 11, 3, 1974, 201-9. [In this interview, 
taped on Oct. 18, 1973, O’Brien discusses Irish politics, both at the time of Parnell and in the 
1970’s, from the point of view of a peace-loving advocate of the Labour Party. Miss Ivors in The 
Dead is a portrait of O'Brien's mother.] J.H.M 


83-3660. O’Brien, Darcy. Conor Cruise O’Brien, JJQ, 11, 3, 1974, 210-20. O’Brien has given equal 
attention to his professional and writing careers. At the United Nations and in Irish politics he has 
applied his active and acute mind to toppling iċols, receiving harsh criticism from all sides but still 


remaining popular. W.H.M. 
Edna O’Brien 

83-3661. O’Brien, Edna. An Irishwoman (N), JJQ, 4, 3, 1967, 164. It is good to be Irish in order to 

read Joyce easily. W.H.M. 


83-3662. Senn, Fritz. Reverberations (N), JJQ, 3, 3, 1966, 222. Edna O’Brien in The Country Girls 
borrows from The Dead. J.H.III 
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Sean O’Casey 


83-3663. Ayling, Ronald. Character Control and ''Alienation" in THE PLOUGH AND THE 
* STARS, JJQ, 8, 1, 1970, 29-48. O'Casey creates something like a Brechtian Verfremdungseffekt 
in his work, but where Brecht discouraged the audience’s empathy with his characters, O’Casey 
encourages it and then shockingly exposes serious flaws in appealing individuals. In The Plough 
and the Stars and The Silver Tassie this technique leads to an unpredictable portrait gallery of 
characters, multiple versions of reality, and frequent reversals of audience expectation. Despite 
its differences, O’Casey’s work parallels that of Brecht and the Expressionists. J.E.S. 


83-3664. Benstock, Bernard. Kelly, Burke and Shea, JJQ, 8, 1, 1970, 124-6. O’Casey frequently 
used the names ‘‘Kelly,”’ ‘‘Burke,’’ and ''Shea" to represent ‘‘the faceless and soulless who are 
outside the pale, the deformers of life both for themselves and for anyone over whom they can 


exert influence.’ J.H.III 
83-3665. Carens, James F. Four Letters: Sean O’Casey to Oliver St. John Gogarty, UO, 8, 1, 
1970, 111-18. [The article prints four letters filled with literary discussions.] J.E.S. 


83-3666. Hogan, Robert. The Haunted Inkbottle: A Preliminary Study of Rhetorical Devices in 
the Late Plays of Sean O'Casey, JJQ, 8, 1, 1970, 76-95. O'Casey's style is based on Irish speech 
and idiom, combined, in the last plays, with various rhetorical devices. Purple Dust uses 
extravagant parody, pastiche, and mis-allusion; Cock-a-Doodle Dandy abounds in alliteration, 
misused Latin polysyllables, and vivid adjectives and verbs; The Bishop’s Bonfire uses deroga- 
torv epithet; and The Drums of Father Ned and Behind the Green Curtains are characterized by 
literary allusion. Songs and allusions to songs pervade the plays and create a prevailing lyricism. 

LES, 


83-3667. Kaufman, Michael W. The Position of THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS in O’Casey’s 
Dublin Trilogy, JJQ, 8, 1, 1970, 48-63. The Dublin Trilogy is linked by a common pattern of 
unmasked delusion and an insistence on ''the Whole Truth’’ about the political strife of 1916-22. 
The Plough and the Stars is the dramatic conclusion to the Trilogy. The Clitheroes are a happy 
couple whose fortunes are ironically reversed when they fall for the rhetoric of honor and 
vainglory. The deluded expectation of heroism tums into madness and death; the oratorical 
romanticization of war is unmasked by human selfishness, pettiness, and fear. J.E.S. 


83-3668, Krause, David. The Comic Mythology of O’Casey, JJQ, 18, 1, 1980, 11-22. Comedy and 
myth can combine, as in modern Ireland, to relezse suppressed historic energy as a protest 
against repression. Yet as Synge and O’Casey both found out, this comic protest may be 
misunderstood and violently condemned by the very people it aims to liberate. True comedy is 
not corrective, however, but celebrates life. In a kind of Pelagian heresy it denies inherent human 
sin. Like tragedy it achieves a catharsis in defeat, through laughter. O'Casey's braggart clowns 
fare badly, but they survive to laugh another day. Avoiding the finality of tragedy and the moral 
reform of sentimentality, they maintain a defiant if disregarded stance for the future. W.H.M. 


83-3669, Krause, David. The Principle of Comic Disintegration, JJQ, 8, 1, 1970, 3-12. Joyce, 
O'Casey, and Beckett practice comic insurrection and liberation through anarchy. They turn high 
tragedy into low comedy and national mythology into knockabout farce. Their mock-heroic mode 
is important in the Irish tradition, balancing the heroic mode. Yeats lacked the vulgarity for 
knockabout, while Synge worked in both modes without combining them. Joyce and Beckett 
combine the two modes, sometimes uncertainly. O'Casey is the great master of the combined 
heroic/mock-heroic. J.E.S. 


83-3670. Lowry, Robert G. The O'Casey Centenary, JJQ, 18, 1, 1980, 7-9. Dublin's Abbey 
Theatre honored the O'Casey Centenary (1980) with various O'Casey plays, including Juno and 
the Paycock, performed on the 75th anniversary of the Abbey. Tributes and conferences or 
performances celebrated the event in such places as Belfast, Moscow, New York and San 
Francisco. J.H.HI 
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83-3671. Marcus, Phillip L. Addendum on Joyce and O'Casey (N), JJQ, 3, 1, 1965, 62-3. Benstock 
in JQ, 2, 1, 1964 (A.E.S. item 83-2977) omitted one link between Joyce and O'Casey. In Father 
' Ned, O'Casey echoes and alters a sentence in Ulysses to develop a sense of optimism in his play. 
' J.H.III 


83-3672. McHugh, Roger. Sean O'Casey and Lady Gregory. HQ, 8, 1, 1970, 119-23. O'Casey's 
friendship with Lady Gregory was not marred by barriers of class or ideology, although he hated 
many of her other friends and associates. J.E.S. 


83-3673. Murphy, Robert P. Sean O'Casey and THE BALD PRIMAQUEERA, JJQ, 8, 1, 1970, 
96-110. O'Casey attacked Artaud's theatre of cruelty without realizing that his own plays are 
based on similar principles. O'Casey's practice closely resembles that of Artaud's follower, 
Ionesco. LES. 


83-3674. Rollins, Ronald. Clerical Blackness in the Green Garden: Heroine as Scapegoat in 
COCK-A-DOODLE-DANDY, JJQ, 8, 1, 1970, 64-72. Cock-a-Doodle Dandy follows the arche- 
type of a scapegoat ceremony in which Father Domineer humiliates and drives away the beautiful 
and vital Loveleen. She is a fertility figure whose association with green pits her against the 
priest's black. When she and her followers leave, the villagers are left in the grip of a joyless 
orthodoxy. LES. 


83-3675. Smith, B.L. O'Casey's Satiric Vision, JJQ, 8, 1, 1970, 13-28. Like many satirists, 
O'Casey used laughter as a weapon in the battle of good against evil. His targets are the old, mad, 
stupid, and passive deniers of life and joy; his heroes are drunkards who have visions and young, 
strong, active people who welcome change. His characters and themes remain much the same, 
though his treatment of them develops through his career — for instance, in several plays that deal 
with war and the conflict of youth with age. J.E.S. 


See also 83-2977. 
Brian O'Nolan 


83-3676. Mays, J.C.C. Brian O'Nolan and Joyce on Art and on Life, JIQ, 11, 3, 1974, 238-56. 
Joyce recreated life at a certain distance. The characters in Ulysses seek to establish indepen- 
dence from day-to-day life and the three final chapters return to that life. Brian O'Nolan is in error 
in “A Bash in the Tunnel" when claiming that Joyce has inverted the principles of life. O'Nolan 
avoided writing about women. O'Nolan and Joyce approached character differently. For O'Nolan 
style is more important than character. O'Nolan considered himself a rival of Joyce's for 30 years 
and borrowed freely from him such things as a triadic structure, and parodies that went in a 
different direction. Reading O'Nolan is a reversal of reading Joyce. J.H. 


William Butler Yeats 


83-3677. Alspach, Russell K. ''It is myself that I remake’’, JJQ, 3, 2, 1966, 95-108. Despite the 
critics of it, Tke Variorum Edition of the Poems of W.B. Yeats, ed. by Peter Allt and Russell K. 
Alspach (New York, 1957) was long necessarily, as a list of some of Yeats’s revisions and variant 


readings shows. W.H.M. 
83-3678. Friend, Robert. The Sixth Yeats International Summer School, JJQ, 3, 2, 1966, 139-40. 
[Topics covered in a summer school on Yeats are noted.] J.H.IH 


83-3679. Kain, Richard M. The Yeats Centenary in Ireland, JJQ, 3, 2, 1966, 130-8. [The major 
events of the Yeats Centenary in 1965 in Ireland are listed and discussed. Joyce's Dublin is 
disappearing.] JHA 


83-3680. Levine, Bernard. HIGH TALK: A Concentrative Analysis of a Poem by Yeats, UO, 3, 
2, 1966, 124-9. Yeats’s High Talk (1938) is an overlooked masterpiece. Yeats tums his life into art. 
“The Self, as Yeats conceived it, is a transpersonal and mysterious reality rooted in the ‘soul of 
the world’ which draws the ‘self? — the externally oriented, self-conscious, being — to a 
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realization of its spiritual potential.” The energy of the speaking voice and the joyous final image 
virtually reveal the compulsion behind the writing of the poem and expose the nature of the 


* artistry. J.H.IN 


83-3681. Parkinson, Thomas. Yeats and the Love Lyric, JQ, 3, 2, 1966, 109-23. Yeats’s love 
poetry is of the very first order and illuminates both intellectual history and Yeats’s work as a 
whole. The women in his life were crucial to his poetry, with Maud Gonne in his earlier verse 
emerging as ‘‘the most completely realized beloved in English poetry’’. But the later love poetry 
is more complex in its themes, stressing cumulative understanding and ‘ignorant passion as 
desirable’ and ‘‘integrating...the marriage bed and history", as in the Crazy, Jane poems. 

W.H.M. 
83-3682. Ward, David F. ''Under Bare Benbulben’s Head’': The Yeats International Summer 
School, JIQ, 4, 1, 1966, 46-9. [This article contains a report on the Yeats International Summer 
School in its seventh year. The organization was sound but did not stifle spontaneity either 


academically or socially.] J.H.J 
Ireland General 


83-3683. O'Brien, Darcy. Introduction, JJQ, 11, 3, 1974, 187-8. (This issue is devoted to Irish 
writers and this introduction overviews it: see A.E.S. items 83-3658, 3659, 3660, 3676). Joyce’s 
greatest legacy was to show his countrymen how to become European. (This issue contains the 
following poetry by Seamus Heaney written in 1973: Bog Queen, Punishment, The Grauballe 


Man, and Kinship). J.H.III 
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UNABSTRACTED ITEMS 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
‘Mallam, Duncan, ‘‘A Finnegans Wake Crossword,” 18,2 (Winter 1981), 222. 
, ‘Solutions to ‘A Finnegans Wake Crossword,'’’ 18,3 (Spring 1981), 367. 


, "A Second Finnegans Wake Crossword,” 19,2 (Winter 1982), 140. 


, ‘Solutions to ‘A Second Finnegans Wake Crossword,’’’ 19,3 (Spring 1982), 
358. 


— "A Third Finnegans Wake Crossword,” 19,4 (Summer 1982), 414. 

, ‘Solutions to ‘A Third Finnegans Wake Crossword,” 20,1 (Fall 1982), 139. 
Philpott, R.S., ‘‘A Ulysses Crossword (puzzle),’’ 17,2 (Winter 1980), 164. 

, ‘A James Joyce Crossword,” 17,3 (Spring 1980), 292. 

> “A Third Joyce Crossword,” 17,4 (Summer 1980), 378. 

, ‘A Fourth Joyce Crossword,” 18,3 (Spring 1981), 300. 

, "Solutions to ‘A Ulysses Crossword,” 17,3 (Spring 1980), 236. 

, “Solutions to ‘A James Joyce Crossword,’”’ 17,4 (Summer 1980), 377. 

, ‘Solutions to ‘A Third James Joyce Crossword,’’’ 18,1 (Fall 1980), 6. 

, ‘Solutions to ‘A Fourth James Joyce Crossword,’’’ 18,4 (Summer 1981), 460. 

, "A Fifth Joyce Crossword,” 19,1 (Fall 1981), 83. 


‚ "Solutions and Notes to ‘A Fifth Joyce Crossword,’”’ 19,2 (Winter 1982), 
218. 


UA Sixth Joyce Crossword,'' 19,3 (Spring 1982), 338. 

, "Solutions to ‘A Sixth Joyce Crossword,” 19,4 (Summer 1982), 452. 
ESA Seventh Joyce Crossword,” 20,2 (Winter 1983), 174. 

, 'An Eighth Joyce Crossword,” 20,3 (Spring 1983), 292. 

, “Solutions to ‘A Seventh Joyce Crossword’’’ 20,3 (Spring 1983), 291. 

, ‘Solutions to ‘An Eighth Joyce Crossword’’’ 20,4 (Summer 1983), 384. 


REVIEWS ! 
Adams, Robert M., James Joyce: Common Sense and Beyond, '' Animus Towards Robert Adams’ 
New Book Explained"', 5,3 (Spring 1968), 245-56. (Rev. Chester G. Anderson.) 


Anderson, Chester G., James Joyce and His World, 5,3 (Spring 1968), 269-70. (Rev. H. Frew 
Waidner, III.) i 


Andreach, Robert J., Studies in Structure, 3,1 (Fall 1965), 77-81. (Rev. Robert Boyle, S.J.) 


Aravantinoú, Mantó, Ta Hellenikä tou Tzaiéms Tzóys (The Greek of James Joyce), 16,4 (Sum- 
‘mer 1979), 521-4. (Rev. M. Byron Raizis.) 
Arnold, Armin, James Joyce, 1,3 (Spring 1964), 54-5. (Rev. Fritz Senn.) 


Atherton, James S., The Books at the Wake: A Study of Literary Allusions in James Joyce’s 
‘‘Finnegans Wake’’ (expanded and corrected edition), 12,3 (Spring 1975), 340-1. (Rev. John 
Van Voorhis.) 
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LLL — , €d., intro. and notes, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 2,3 (Spring 
1965), 229-30. (Rev. Fritz Senn.) 


Atti Del Third International James Joyce. Symposium, ''Papers are Acts”, 16,3 (Spring 1979), 
375-6. (Rev. Sidney Feshbach.) 


Aubert, Jacques, Introduction a l'esthetique de James Joyce, 11,4 (Summer 1974), 428-9. (Rev. 
Sidney Feshbach.) 


Bates, Ronald and Harry J. Pollcck, eds., Litters from Aloft: Papers Delivered at the Second 
Canadian James Joyce Seminar McMaster University, 11,1 (Fall 1973), 71-3. (Rev. Edward 
A. Kopper, Jr.) 


Beck, Warren, Joyce’s ‘‘Dubliners’’: Substance, Vision, and Art, 7,4 (Summer 1970), 350-4. 
(Rev. Robert Boyle, S.J.} 


Beebe, Maurice, Ivory Towers and Sacred Founts, 2,1 (Fall 1964), 61-2. (Rev. H. Frew Waidner, 
11.) 


Begnal, Michael H. and Grace Eckley, Narrator and Character in ‘‘Finnegans Wake’, 13,1 
(Fall 1975), 119-21. 


— and Fritz Senn, eds., A Conceptual Guide to ‘‘Finnegans Wake’’, 13,1 (Fall 
1975), 116-19. (Rev. Margot C. Norris.) 


Beja, Morris, Epiphany in the Modern Novel, 11,1 (Fall 1973), 73-4. (Rev. Manly Johnson.) 


— ——. , ed., James Joyce’s ‘‘Dubliners’ and ‘‘A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man’’: A Casebook, 12,3 (Spring 1975), 339. (Rev. John Van Voorhis.) 


Benjamin, Judy-Lynn, ed., The Celtic Bull: Essays on James Joyce's “Ulysses”, 4,2 (Win- 
ter 1967), 147-9. (Rev. Ruth Bauerle.) 


Benstock, Bernard, James Joyce: The Undiscovered Country, 16,3 (Spring 1979), 372-4. (Rev. 
Charles Rossman.) 


LLL , Joyce-Again's Wake, “Interpreting Finnegans Wake: A Half-Way House”, 
3,4 (Summer 1966), 252-71. (Rev. Edmund L. Epstein.) 


. See Bushrui, Suheil Badi and Bernard Benstock, eds. 


LLL . See Staley, Thomas F. and Bernard Benstock, eds., Approaches to 
Joyce's ‘‘Portrait’’: Ten Essays. 


. See Staley, Thomas F. and Bernard Benstock, eds., Approches to 
“Ulysses”. 


. See entry below. 


Benstock, Shari and Bernard Benstock, Who's He When He's at Home: A James Joyce Direc- 
tory, 18,2 (Winter 1981), 216-17. (Rev. Richard M. Kain.) 


Berrone, Louis, James Joyce in Padua, 16, 1/2 (Fall 1969/Winter 1978), 188-92. (Rev. Corinna 
del Greco Lobner.) 


. See Corsini, G. and G. Melchior, eds. 


Blamires, Harry, The Bloomsday Book: A Guide through Joyce’s ‘‘Ulysses’’, 4,4 (Summer 
1967), 347-8. (Rev. Fritz Senn.) 


Boldereff, Frances M., A Blakean Translation of Joyce’s ‘‘Circe’’, 3,2 (Winter 1966), 160-2. 
(Rev. Bernard Benstock.) 


Bonheim, Helmut, Joyce’s Benefictions, 2,3 (Spring 1965), 227-8. (Rev. Margherita Neville.) 
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Bonnerot, L., ed., “Ulysses”: Cinquante Ans Apres, 12,3 (Spring 1975), 330-5. (Rev. Nathan 
Halper.) . 
` Bouchet, Andre de, James Joyce: ‘‘Finnegans Wake”, 3,1 (Fall 1965), 81-2. (Rev. Fritz Senn.) 


Bowen, Zack, Musical Allusions in the Works of James Joyce: Early Poetry through TEES 
12,4 (Summer 1975), 454-7. (Rev. Robert Boyle, S.J.) 
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THE SCOTT NEWSLETTER 


The Scott Newsletter appears twice a year and carries news and notes relating to Sir 
Walter Scott and the Scottish literature of his period. 


Number | (Autumn 1982) included ‘Toward a Critical Edition of the Waverley Novels’ 
by Gary Kelly, ‘ “The Bonnets of Bonny Dundee’ ’ by David Hewitt, and * ‘‘Patagonia’’: 
A Blackwood's Author Identified’ by J.H. Alexander. Number 2 (Summer 1983) 


included lists of Work in Progress and Forthcoming Work, ‘Two Descriptions of the 
Regalia’ by Peter Garside, and ‘The Minstrelsy at Smailholm’ by P.H. Scott. Number 3 
(Autumn 1983) will include ‘ ‘‘The Bitterness of Death’’ in The Heart of Midlothian’ by 
Claire Lamont and ‘Robert Louis Stevenson and Scott’s The Pirate’ by Kenneth 
Gelder. 


Numbers | and 2 may be obtained by sending £2 (or $5 if payment is made by dollar 
cheque) to the Business Manager, Dr. David Hewitt, Department of English, University 
of Aberdeen, Old Aberdeen, Scotland, AB9 2UB. Numbers 3 through 6 will be 
available for £4 (or $7.50), being two years’ subscription. The corresponding institutional 
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